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INTRODUCTION 


The Council of the Historical Association, in transmitting tire report 
of their investigator, Miss F. Consitt, B.Litt., Ph.D., on the value of 
films in the teaching of History, desire in the first j)lace to record 
their appreciation of the action of the Carnegie Trustees in providing 
the fimds necessary for the enquiry. . They have no doubt that the 
Trustees will feel that the expenditure has been fully justified. 

The progress of the enquiry has provided a striking example of 
co-operation between various educational bodies, the Historical Asso- 
ciation, the University of Leeds, and the Local Education Authorities 
of Leeds, Bedfordshire, Bradford, London, Tottenham, Wolver- 
hampton, and the East and West Ridings of Yorkshire. This co- 
operation, coupled with the hearty goodwilU)! the teachers, has given 
breadth and value to work which otherwisftnight have been narrow 
and unconvincing, L ' ‘ 

The Report appears to the Council to^' remarkable both for the 
variety of type of school in which experiments were carried out and 
for the extent to which the opinions of both teacher and pupil are 
utilised to supplement quantitative methods of estimating results. 
Such procedure appears to be peculiarly valuable in the case of such 
a subject as History, where the results of the teaching cannot always 
be estimated in terms of the WTitten response. 

A difiiculty arises, liowcver, from the very success of the method. 
The efi’eel of the Report is cumulative, as teacher after teacher gives 
an opinion. The Abstract, which has been prepared for the informa- 
tion of those who lack either time or inclination to read the Report 
itself, cannot contain the proofs in full. The Council therefore 
view with great satisfaction the decision of the Carnegie Trustees 
to print the full Report. It should, in the fii'st place, have an 
important bearing on the future teaching of History, particularly in 
the reorganised schools. It should also throw light on one small 
section of a national or rather an international ]Hoblem, the relation 
of the Cinema to Education. 
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CHAPTER I 


THE POSITION AT THE OUTSET OF THE ENQUIRY 

1 . Factors operating against the Making of School Films : the Power of the 
Cinema. A deadlock has for some time existed in the matter of educa- 
tional films between teacher and producer, T^rodiicers refuse to create 
educational films for a non-existent market. Teachers refrain from asking 
for projectors, since they cannot judge without trial of the value of the 
educational film, nor are they confident in the supply of suitable reels. 
This vicious circle is particularly to be deplored since the cinema is so 
potent a factor in modern civilisation. Teachers cannot ignore its chal- 
leng(\ It is here in our midst, whether we like it or no ; it behoves us to 
see whether we cannot harness this undoubted ])ower to our own uses. 

2. Much Theorising, little known Fact about the Educational Film. 
There has been from time to time iliscussion of the general problem of 
th(‘ teaching film in educational circles, sonio airing of the matter in Ihe 
popular and educational i)ress. Arguments have been advanced for its 
use, that, for instance, the film in its vividness and detail far sur|)asses 
the teacher in the presentation of any lesson of the purely narrative type. 
Many counter-arguments have been brought forward. The film method 
has been stigmatised as too facile, too episodic, too mechanical ; its use 
would dwarf the child’s imaginative powers and atrophy thought, since, 
say the film’s opposors, a class is intellectually passive while looking at 
the screen. But these contentions w'ere in the nature of a priori argu- 
ment. The teaching world and other interested persons theorised for and 
against the film according to their personal predilt'ciions, but without 
experiment there was no ground foi- either point of view. Even a super- 
ficial study of the bibliography of the educational film will support this 
contention. For exami)le, the Board of Education issued for the last 
Imperial Education Conference a pamphlet giving a list of 150 books 
and articles dealing with the cinema in Education. Of these only 0 
showed by the titles that they were records of actual experiments.^ 

3. Early Experiments with the School Film : Weber’s Experiments. 
Experiments have, of course, been conducted all over the world. It may 
be useful to mention a few of the most important and to summarise the 
results, though the earlier wmrk is chiefly interesting to-day in that it 
provides a basis for later tests. For instance, in 1922 Weber performed 

^ Imperial Education Conference, li)27. T/ie Cinema and ihe Child : A list of books, 
€tc., in the Board of Education Library prepared for the use of delegatc.s to the Conference. 

A 
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a series of experiments on the comparative effectiveness of various visual 
aids in the Vllth Grade of a Public School in New York City. This grade 
roughly corresponds with Standard VI, in an English Elementary School. 
Working with control groups of children taught orally and experimental 
groups using films, he obtained better results from lessons accompanied 
by films than from purely oral lessons. Yet his experiments did not 
])rnve that the film is an advance on the ordinary school lesson, for his 
f)ral irjstruction largely took the form of lectures unrelieved by question 
aTid answer or by other teacliing devices.^ 

4. Freeman’s First Experiments. In 1924 Professor F. N. Freeman 
of Chicago University and his twelve collaborators published the results 
of a series of ex])eriments in the schools of several American cities 
on the (!()mparative value of motion pictures and other methods of 
instruction. The film was compared with oral teaching and with 
other visual aids such as slides, stereographs, and still pictures. Of 
the many interesting and valuable findings, two of the most important 
arc of general application. One is concerned with the (Quid’s under- 
standing of action, ‘‘ Motion pictures then ap])ear to havt‘ two grounds 
of merit. First, there are some cases in which the understanding 
of an object requires that it b(‘ shown in motion. Second, it may b(\ 
though on this 2>oint we have less certain evidence, that motion makes 
objects attractive and as a consequence attracts close attention and 
prompts to better learning, even though it is not necessary to an under- 
standing of the subject. The first type of advantage is so great as to 
justify motion pictures in those cases where it is essential to grasp the 
nature of a movement. The second type of advantage must be weighed 
in comparison with the advantages of still pictures.” ^ It was considered 
that, outside the range of subjects concerned with motion, the okkn* 
devices are as effective or more effective than motion pictures.” ^ It 
must be remembered, however, that in these cases the criterion of judgment 
applied was the amount of information acquired by the pupil. The chief 
princi^^le enunciated was that the relative effectiveness of verbal and 
visual instruction varied according to the nature of the instruction given 
and the character of the pupils’ previous acquaintance with the objects of 
instruction. The film was valuable for the presentation of matters which 
the child cannot picture in terms of his previous exj^erience. Processes 
of manufacture or biological facts, like the structure of the eye, are 
instanced. As to the nature of instruction, the contrast is drawn “ be- 
tween concrete exjjerience on the one hand, and the comj)aring, analysing, 
and generalising operations on the other hand.” It was considered that 
for the acquiring of the first films were invaluable, but that the com- 
munication of abstract ideas dej)ended largely on language. This section 
of the rci^ort concluded with the remark : “ The analysis of the curri- 

^ Joseph J. Weber, Comparative Effectiveness of some Visual Aids in Seventh Grade 
Instruction. 

^ Visual Education, ed. Frank N. Freeman, p. 74. 


3 Ihid., p. 72. 
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culiim, in order to determine what can advantageously be taught with 
the aid of pictui'es, is, liowever, only begun. This investigation will have 
served a purpose if it emphasises the need of such analysis.” ^ The 
experimenters, then, felt that they were merely opening up the subject. 
Moreover, the findings were somewhat vitiated by the fact that the 
films used were not representative motion pictures. One, for instance, 
contained less than 50 per cent, of pictures of action, and nearly 40 per 
cent, consisted of sub-titles.- 

5. The Eastman Experiment on the Value of Films for teaching 

Geography and Nature Study : Statistical Results. Freeman followed up 
his own first investigations by an enquiry, in collaboration with Dr Ben 
Wood of Columbia University, into the value of films in the teaching 
of Geography and Nature Study, the films in this case being specially 
prepared educational films made by the Eastman Kodak Company. 
232 teachers, controlling 11,000 children in 12 widely separated American 
towns, took part in the tests. The children were divided into com- 
parative, graded groups for teaching with and without films. The report, 
published in the autumn of 1928, established the value of films for these 
subjects with the children concerned. The statistical findings are sum- 
marised as ; “ The pupils in Geography gained 33 per cent, of one 

standard deviation more, and those in General Science gained 15 per 
c(mt. of one standard deviation more, than an equal numher of f)upils 
taught without the use of the films. 

In Geography . . . .33 per eent. 

In General Science . . . 15 ,, ,, 

Average gain for both subjects . 24 ,, ,, 

These results have been widely misunderstood by non-statisticians 
who ignore the phrase “ one standard deviation.” The position was 
explained by E. R. Enlow, Director of Visual Education in the Atlanta 
Public Schools, in a review in The Educatio7ial Screen of October 1929. 
He writes : “ An average gain of 24 per cent, of one standard deviation 
actually means in terms of school marks a gain of 1| points ap])roxi- 
mately. Hence the average pupil who is able to make a school mark 
of 68| points (grade of 68 J per cent.) without films could be raised 
U points to the passing mark of 70 by the use of films. This is an actual 
gain of 2-2 per cent.” 

6. Teachers’ Opinions. That is to say, the gains, according to 
statistical data, arc comparatively slight, but the reviewer continued : 
“ This is a case where objective test results are not, in the opinion of the 
writer, comparable to the composite, subjective opinion of the teachers 
who were privileged to use the films during the experiment. 3110 com- 
ments heard by the writer from both teachers and pupils in just one 
city were far more convincing than mere numerical contrast between film 

^ Visual Education, ed. Frank N. Freeman, p. 71. ^ Ibid., p. 61. 
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and non-film groups. The most significant statement in the Eastman 
brochure is not the fractional standard deviation gains, based on certain 
tests, but rather the teacher expressions of pupil gains in various direc- 
tions.” The list given in the Eastman brochure is ; — 

“ (1) An increased interest in school work and a sustained interest in 

the topics studied. 

(2) A quicker originality and a larger participation in project work 

and other self -activities. 

(3) A greater desire and ability to discuss subjects and to write 

about them. 

(4) An increase in the quantity and an improvement in the quality 

of material which they read. 

(5) A clearer appreciation of the richness, accuracy, and meaning- 

fulness of personal experiences. 

(G) A greater facility in correlating features of their lessons with 

community conditions. 

(7) A contribution to life experiences difficult and often impossible 

to secure by any other method. 

(8) A marked improvement in range and accuracy of vocabulary. 

(9) An ability to concentrate mental activities, to think more accur- 

ately, and to reason more soundly.” ^ 

7. Experiments of Revesz and Hazewinkel. A series of experiments, 
also with geograx)hical films, were conducted in 1924 by G. Revesz and 
J. F. Hazewinkel (of the Psychological and Pacdagogical Laboratory, 
Amsterdam).^ Their experiments were taken with boys and girls of 13 
to 16 years in the Amsterdam Lyceum. In the first experiment with 
sets from the two lowest forms, children aged about 13, two groups had 
a lesson with lantern slides, the parallel groups with a film. A week 
later all groups wrote free descriptive essays on what they had seen. 
The value of the essays was estimated according to the number of primary 
facts remembered. The enquirers write : “ We selected such [facts] as 
were essential to the story and made for a right understanding of the 
whole, leaving all facts of little or no importance on one side.” It was 
found that the lantern-slide group wrote far longer essays than the film 
group and made fewer errors in proportion to the length of their accounts. 
Another experiment with scholars aged 13-14 compared three groups 
taught respectively with an interru 2 )ted film, a continuous film, and 
lantern slides. No oral instruction appears to have been given in either 
of these experiments. The pupils learned what they could from looking 
at the material presented. The results of the second experiment resembled 
those of the first ; the cinema proved inferior to the slide, whether an 
interruj)ted or continuous film was used. Delayed tests were given after 
ten months, when the results of slide and film groups were equally good. 
The investigators considered that these delayed results did not afford a 

^ The Educational Screen, November 1928, p. 220 ; October 1929, pp. 228-9. 

‘ The British Journal of Psychology, vol. 15, October 1924, p. 184 et seq. 
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pure basis for comparison, for lantern slides were used frequently with 
these classes, films rarely, so that confusion would arise more freely with 
the slides than with the film. An analogous argument might equally 
explain the superiority of the result for lantern slides in the first instance ; 
the scholars were used to the lantern slide for study purposes, not to the 
film. The effectiveness of the film might well increase with use. In a 
further experiment with film and slides in the two lowest forms, where a 
I3reliminary oral lesson on their subject matter was given to both groups, 
the average number of main facts remembered per j)upil was identical in 
film and slide groups. Thus, these experimenters in recording that the 
slide has proved of more value than the film, apart from the fact that 
they judge from the informational aspect only, are merely asserting that 
the film unaided by the teacher is less useful than the slide unaided. The 
point made bears little reference to actual school practice, where the 
teacher uses all these things to supj>lement his own instruction. In the 
one experiment where the teacher h(‘lped the film by oral preparation, 
results from film lessons and slide lessons were equally good. 

8. Philpott’s Experiment. The results of an important Knglish ex- 
periment conducted by S. T. J. Philpott at University College, London, were 
published in 1025. Croups of scholars were each given five different kinds 
of lessons : the film alone, slides alone, a purely oral lesson, a film talk, 
a slide talk. The films mostly dealt with Geography and Nature Study ; 
no historical films wore us(‘d. In considering the children’s descrij^tive 
essays, written iinmediately after seeing the film, the experimenter con- 
centrated on obtaining a measure of vividness.” Some thing ought to 
be present showing whether film memories were more vivid than other 
memories. Hence, emphasis was laid on particularity of report. It was 
found that when wi’iting about an oral k'sson the child was more general, 
when writing about films he was more particular. In so far, then, as 
particularity might be taktm as a measure of vividness, the “ film ” essay 
was more vivid than the “ slide ” or “ oral ” essay. ^ 

9. The Knowlton Experiment. It remains to consider another ex- 
periment on the value of films in the teaching of History carried out in 
America from November 1927 to September 1928. The final, pubhshed 
results became available in this country in the spring of this year, 19.30. 
Professor Knowlton of Yale University conducted this enquiry into the 
value of films for History teaching with the Vllth Grade of a Junior High 
(School at New Haven, Connecticut, that is, with children whose median 
mental age was 12 years 11 months. For a period of five months, from 
February to June 1928, all the 521 pupils in the chosen grade received 
the same instruction in History, but the experimental groups saw films 
at the opportune moment in the course, the control groups having only 
the usual aids. The children were divided into sections grouped on the 
basis of I.Qs. and E.Qs. Each teacher taught at least two of these 

^ The Cinema in Education, cd. Sir James Marchant, p. 29 ei seq. 
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classes, and in three cases three, so that each teacher had at least one 
experimental group and one control group, and three teachers had two 
control groups. Objective tests based upon the units of instruction which 
the films illustrated were given at the beginning and at the end of each 
lesson unit. These varied in length from nine to sixteen lessons, and one, 
two, or three films were used with each unit. The average time spent on 
seeing the lilms was 17 per cent, of the whole. The tests were devised to 
measure the contribution of the lilms to eni-ichment, retention, and the 
creation of interest. The enrichment was analysed by separating the 
tests into four parts which gave severally questions calling for knowledge 
of time, historical geography, persons, and of the interaction of events, 
causal relationships, and the like. Retention was tested by giving these 
tests a third time. The experiment ran into mid-eJune, and a retest was 
made in September. The creation of interest was tested in various ways ; 
trained observers kept detailed records of pupil participation in class- 
room discussion ; the pupils were asked at the end of the experiment to 
rank History among their other subjects of study ; records of the History 
read outside the classroom were obtained ; the amount of voluntary 
reading doJie under controlled classroom conditions was measured.^ The 
teachers were fortunate in having for use ten of the Yale Chronicle of 
American Photoplays, a series of films constructed under the auspices of 
the Yale University Press to illustrate the whole history of the United 
States of America.^ No expense and trouble were spared to make these 
photoplays accurate and realistic ; distinguished Professors of History 
had given their help as well as skilled producers. This experiment 
constituted, then, a fairer t(‘st of the historical film than the few experi- 
ments performed by Freeman with reels on historical subject matter, 
since, for the first time, the films used were both accurate and artistic. 

10. Results of the Knowlton Experiment. These most carefully 
planned and controlled experiments proved beyond doubt the value of 
the film for History teaching in the given circumstances. The investi- 
gators give as their outstanding findings : — 

“ (1) Tliat the photoplays contributed materially to the gaining and 
retention of worth-while knowledge, particularly of knowledge 
of interrelationships, other than time ; 

(2) That they produced more pupil participation in classroom dis- 

cussion ; and 

(3) Tliat they caused the pupils who saw them to read voluntarily 

more sujiplementary history reading material under controlled 
classroom conditions.” ^ 

Actual figures, The pupils learned about 19 jier cent, more with the aid 
of the photoplays but retained only about 12 per cent, more,” are given 
elsewhere in the summary of conclusions.^ 


^ Motion Pictures in History Teaching^ D. C. Knowlton and J. Warren Tilton. 

^ Ibid., p. 1 et seq. ® Ibid., p. 93. ^ Ibid., p. 91. 
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11. The Historical Association Enquiry. Obviously these experi- 
ments had done much to clear the ground, })ut far more remained to be 
done. Philpott’s impression of the value of the educational film needed 
to be tested by an enquiry into its lu^lpfulncss for separate subjects. 
Freeman had inaugurated such work in America, Knowlton had carried 
this further. English tests also needed to be taken. The conclusions 
that are true of one country do not necessarily hold for anothej- in such a 
matter as this, since educational tradition and ])ractice, as well as racial 
temperament, vary considerably. It was at this stage that the Historical 
Association decided that an enquiry into the possibilities of the historical 
classroom fihn was urgently needed. Their view was the outconu^ of a 
watchful int(‘n‘st in educational cinematography extending over some 
years. In 1022, members of the Leeds branch of the society had written 
A Day in the Lif(' of a Monastery,” the scenario of a film for semi- 
recreational us(^ with scholars, to be shown to them after school lujurs.^ 
A shorter scenario on “ The Woollen Industry ” was published in Hisfortj 
in 1924.“ Correspondence and articles on the whole question of films in 
scho(jl followed.^ A session of the Annual (General ^Meeting of 192fi was 
devot('d to the exhibition of an historical film intended for mass exhibition 
and class instruction. Discussion on th(' subj<'ct had been held at branch 
meetings in vai'ious parts of the country. Apart from the general 
question, th(‘ problem of the value of the film was f(*lt to b(‘ particularly 
acute in the case of History, 'riiere is a temptation in teaching History 
to use oral methods too (‘xclusively, since the subject so often demands, 
from its very nature, the exercise of the teachers’ full powers of vivid 
description. The resulting lack of balance between oral and visual 
methods is probably to a certain extent harmful to all pupils and especially 
to the “ visual ” child. Any method of instruction which promised to 
correct this bias deserved careful consideration. Further, it was con- 
sidered questionable whether the knowm body of detail on many topics 
was sulliciently precise to justify the artificial reconstruction of past 
scenes which is necessitated in the production of historical films. An 
enquiry would allow for discussion of the question and for approach to 
knowh'dge of the tyj)e of film required. The validity of the common 
objections to the use of films in school might also be tested by trial with 
existing films. Should the experiments point to the value of the film, the 
investigation would provide a basis of knowledge for further experiment 
by teachers and for ultimately building up a body of information on the 
technique of using films. Moreover, an enquiry by an educational body 
might assist teachers and producers to arrive at a common understanding 
and break down, should the cinema prove helpful in school, the vicious 
circle hindering the production of teaching films. 

12. Tentative Conclusions reached by the Association after Examina- 

^ Published in pamphlet form by the Historical iVssociation. 

^ Histonj, January 1924, vol, viii.. No. 32, p. 275. The Cinematograph in the Cla^s- 
Room, G. T. Hankin. 

^ History, April 1924, vol. ix., pp. 46-9 ; July 1924, vol. x., No. 33, p. 114. 
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tion of existing Films. As a preliminary step, the Council requested the 
Illustrations Committee to study the main types of historical teaching 
film in existence in the country. After seeing the films, the Committee 
presented a report of which this extract indicates the drift : “ The Com- 
mittee have seen enough to realise that a new instrument of incalculable 
j)Ower is now available for the teacher of History. One can refuse to use 
it, just as the historians of the sixteenth century could have refused to 
have their books printed. One can be frightened of it and leave it to be 
exploited commercially, as has happened to the amusement film. One 
can try to discover its direct educational value, as is being attempted 
with wireless. But it is useless to pretend that the instrument docs 
not exist.” 

13. The Institution of the Enquiry. The Council approved of the 
report, and means of setting an enquiry afoot were considered. 8ince 
the Historical Association itself had not the necessary means to finance 
the venture, the ( >arnegie Trustees were approached on the matter. They 
generously agreed to finance the undertaking. The investigator was 
appointed in October 1928. The first weeks of the enquiry were spent 
in London, in gaining acquaintance with the literature of the subject and 
the necessary knowledge of the practical aspects of the enquiry — how, 
for instance, to handle the machine. Towards the end of February 1929 
I went to Leeds, a populous district containing many types of school, 
where the Education Authority had cordially granted full facilities for 
experiment and where th(‘. University kindly allowed work from their 
Education Department as centre. The first weeks in the north were 
spent in devising d(‘tailed experiments and in preliminary organisation of 
the first tests to be attempted in the schools. Through the summer, 
work continued at Leeds, with occasional journeys to neighbouring towns. 
The Bradford and West Itiding Education Authorities permitted work in 
their schools, and one longer excursion was made into the Midlands. In 
August I had the interesting experience of watching part of the produc- 
tion of one of the Altrincham County High School films at the school 
camp near Dartmouth. In September, work was resumed at Leeds, but 
during the autumn term a month was also spent in work in the London 
schools, shorter periods in Bedfordshire and in the East Riding of York- 
shire. Since work was undertaken in all these places, it is evident that 
the enquiry has served a widely different purpose from that of the other 
recent experiment on films and History teaching ; Professor Knowlton’s 
method of comparing film and oral groups over a long period is ideal 
from the point of view of thoroughly testing the one type of film with 
one set of children. The want of a supply of chronologically consecutive 
films did not permit of the use of such a method here. And the method 
adopted has the advantage of allowing a purview of the possibilities of 
the film in widely different circumstances. Observation has been made 
of the effect of the film on all types of scholars, in various parts of the 
country, in industrial and agricultural areas, in towns and villages. In 
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these districts, work has been done in 52 schools of varying types, in 
Elementary Schools, both those in which the children are drawn from poor 
and from comfortable homes, in Central and in Secondary Schools. Boys 
and girls have been taught, scholars of all ages from 7 to 18 years of age. 

14. The Films used. Further, emphasis has been laid during the 
enquiry on the exploration of the problem of the best type of film for 
school use. For the experiments, films of varying character were used. 
In acquiring the films very little choiee was possible ; those used repre- 
sent practically all the available types of material in England, and they 
differ considerably in teaching value. A detailed description of each film 
is given in Appendix A ; a general account follows. 

( a ) The People of the Axe. This is a short one-reel film acted by 
the boys of the Altrincham Cbunty High School, under the 
direction of one of their masters, Mr. Ronald (low, who also 
wrote the scenario. The late Sir William Boyd Dawkins, ^M.A., 
F.R.S., gave his advk;e and vouched for tlu' general accuracy of 
the film. The reel gives a picture of tlu' New Stone Age, shown 
as a day in the life of a boy. Fleet. The village is shown with 
the people at work, making pottery, baskets, mining, tending 
sheep. A pedlar comes with flint w'ea])ons. The story of 
Fleet’s first kill is given and the evening feast. 

(/ j ) The People of the Lake. This is a slightly longer reel, taking 
IS or 20 minutes to show at natural pace, and wTitten, pro- 
duced, and acted as was the first film. It describes the dream 
visit of a modern Boy Scout to a lake village of the Bronze 
Age, showing the houses and dress of the p('ople, occupations, 
such as the making of bronze w'eaj^ons, and attack by a 
neighbouring tribe and the villagers’ defence. 

(c) Rohan Britain. This film of three reels consists of a series of 
cuts from the picture-house film, “ Boadicea,” rearranged for 
teaching ]iurposes by Ih’itish Instructional Films Ltd. 

J^eel 1. : The Britons at Peace. This is a ])icture of Britain 
in a.d. 4.‘1. Pictures of a village are shown, with the people 
harvesting, hunting, basket and ])otterv making. The interior 
of a chief’s hoiLse is shown. ’Phe chief is ill and dies. iMourning 
ceremonies are depicted, and a nfligious festival in the forest. 

Reel 11. : Roman Civilian Life. We arc shown the outside 
of a town, with an excellent view' of the draw bridge. There follow 
scenes in the forum, basilica, baths, a trielinium scene, the raising 
of the drawbridge at night, and the sentries left on guard. 

Reel 111. : Romans and Britons at War. A Roman general 
reviews his troops before they set out on the march, of which 
incidents are given. A British ehieftainess calls on her people 
to rise. They collect in the forest and a battle ensues. The 
equipment and tacties of the armies are pictured. 
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{d) Wolfe and Montcalm. This is one of the Yale Chronicle of 
American Photoplays, already described in paragraph 9. It 
was kindly lent to the Historical Association by the Yale Uni- 
versity Press for the purpose of this enquiry. The Quebec 
campaign is pictured. Pitt discusses the situation with Anson. 
Wolfe is sent overseas. The situation of the French in New 
France is indicated, the jealousy of the Governor-General, 
Vaudreuil, for (General Montcalm shown. Then follows the 
landing at the Foulon, the battle, the occupation of Quebec, 
the reli(if of the Britisli by the navy in the following spring, 
and tlie final surTonder of the French at Montreal in Sep- 
tember 1760. 

(e) Naval Waufarl, 17S2-1805. British Instructional Films Ltd. 
made this him of two reels from cuts of a picture-house him, 
“ Nelson.” It was envisaged purely as a revision him for use 
with Senior Forms of School Certificate standard. The him 
gives a chronological account of naval events from 1 782 to 1805, 
the treatment being diagi’ammatic rather than pictorial, 
though some scenes of life on board arc shown. Treaty changes 
and routes are indicated by animated maps of dilferent types, 
and battle tactics demonstrated by the device of model ships. 
Nelson appears in some scenes, e.g. at St. Vincent, Copenhagen, 
and Trafalgar. 

(/) The Wortj) Waji and After. 'Jliis long him of four reels was 
produced under the ausj)ices of the League of Nations Union, 
and was intended primarily for mass showing to school children 
in combination with preliminary and later lessons. Part I. 
deals with the cause and extent of the war ; Part II. with its 
results, the killed and wounded, the permanently disabled, 
destruction and famine in Central Europe, debts, changing 
frontiers. Part III. describes the inception and organisation 
of the League, how expenses are met, and contrasts the cost of 
war with the cost of the ui)keep of the League. Parts IV. 
and V. give examijles of the work of the League in preserving 
peace, the account of the Aaland Island and of the frontier 
dispute of Greece and Bulgaria being given in some detail. 
Maps and diagrams arc used along with scenes of actual life, 
the latter being chiefly extracts from the contemporary Pathe 
Gazette or official photograjjhs supplied by the various Govern- 
ments, etc. Difficult i)olitical situations are explained by 
simple illustrations from everyday life, e.g. frontier disputes 
and their settlement by a quarrel of neighbours over their 
garden boundary. 

(g) All these films were of non-inflammable material and of standard 
widths 
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15. The Apparatus. The projector employed was a Houghton 
Butcher, Number 5, Emigre Model machine, which threw a picture 
five feet by six feet, the size of the whitened linen sheet carried, at a 
distance of eighteen feet from the sereen. It is easily possible to get this 
length of throw in the ordinaiy classroom. A bigger picture can be 
obtained with the same machine, which can be used up to a distance of 
fifty fe(‘t from the screen, by taking a longer throw and su]:)stituting a 
more powerful lens. This projector was found to give a clear picture, 
and has the distinct advantage for school use of allowing stoppage of the 
film at any point desired. Darkened rooms were necessary, a difficulty 
in modern, well-lightetl schools in the absence of a room with fitted 
blinds. In many cases the experiment was only made possible through 
the enthusiasm of the school staff and not least through the goodwill of the 
school caretakers, who worked wonders with ladders, hangings, and brown 
paper at tins cost of a considerable exjxmditure of time. On the day of 
the experiments, the a])j)aratus was fitted up in each particular school 
in the room already pre})ared. The infinite trouble taken by the schools 
all over the country to make the experiments successful from the point of 
view of projection is an indication of the feeling of the teachers of the 
ne(;essity of investigating the scopes of the cinema as an educational instru- 
ment. It took almost an hour to hang the screen, fix and thread the 
apparatus, and half an hour to take it to pieces again. None of this work 
would bo entailed if the projector were permanently fixed in a school in 
a room fitted with dark blinds. 

10. The Advantage of Conducting the Experiments in the Schools. 
The trouble of carrying the apparatus from school to school and erecting 
it several times each week in a strange classroom was compensated by 
the evidence afforded that any average classi’oom is suitable for film 
showings, provided some system of ventilation is arranged, and by the 
fact that the children had the film lessons in conditions altered as little 
as j)ossible from those of ordinary school. Tlu' tc'achers were careful to 
treat the experiment as a normal lesson, so minimising any excitement 
felt by the children at th(5 novelty of a film in class. It was borne in mind 
throughout the enquiry that, should projectors be installed in the schools, 
th(^ individual teacher would normally be alone with the class while giving 
film lessons. Consequently, no procedure was ado])ted impossible to a 
teacher in these circumstances. From this point of view, the experiments 
were practical demonstrations of practical possibilities. I operated the 
projector and made all the comments given while the film was in progress. 
If the film was stopped for examination of a map or some such feature, 
this was looked at without the help of a pointer, or I went to the screen 
myself and indicated the necessary detail. When a pause was necessary 
for threading a new reel, one pupil put on the lights and the scholars were 
generally told to talk to each other about the previous reel till I was 
ready. A reel took from two to four minutes to thread. The children 
were not averse to these interludes. I was generally making too great 
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haste to restart to catch any of the conversation plainly, but it was 
always animated and always seemed to be, according to instructions, on 
the film. It ceased immediately, often with pleased exclamations of 
“ Oh ” from younger classes, as the first caption of the new reel appeared 
on the screen. In the formal experiments, where the teachers did not 
need to observe the response of the children, I was frequently left alone 
with the ehildren, and never, during these enforeed short pauses or at 
other times, had disciplinary trouble. Even granting that scholars 
naturally uphold the honour of the school before a visitor, the criticism 
that the difficulties of darkness and pauses in a film lesson make for laxity 
of discipline, appears to be unfounded ; the interest of the scholars is too 
engaged in the film. 

17. The Film is an Aid, not a Substitute. In all the experiments, the 
film was used as a possible, additional aid to existing methods, a supple- 
nuiiit to oral instruction and established types of visual illustration, an 
absolute substitute for none. It is absurd to assume that, should the 
cinema be installed in school, it will oust all other methods of instruction. 

18. Formal and Informal Tests. Two distinct types of experiment 
have been used during the enquiry. In the first, for convenience calk'd 
“ formal ” throughout this report, lessons were given to equated groups 
under rigid time conditions. For instance, when the experiment was simi)ly 
to compare the value of the film as a visual aid with more classic types 
of illustration, the experimental group saw a film during the course of 
the lesson, the control group did not, but both groups spent the sfime 
amount of time on their study of the topic concerned. These formal 
experiments were undertaken beeause they provided an easily recognisable 
standard of comparison for the results of tlu^ film lessons, and took into 
primary account the question of time. In the second place maiiy in- 
formal ” tests have been given, where a film was shown to a whole class, 
and the results estimated, not by comparative results from a control 
group but by the judgment of the class teacher. The second type followed 
from dissatisfaction with the formal tests as a means of evaluating the 
contribution of the film. In Chay)ter III. the formal experiments are first 
described, and, from a discussion of the results obtained, the reasons for 
undertaking the second kind of experiment are indicated. 

19. Films shown to Adult Classes. Such tests continued until the 
end of December 1929. The last few experiments, in the first weeks of 
the current year, 1930, were taken with adult classes, for it seemed j)ossible 
that the film might prove an ally in the wide field of adult education. 
The following chapters embody a report on all the work. In the first 
place, before starting to show the films in the schools and attempting to 
evaluate results, it is obvious that I had to resolve anew for myself the 
problem : “ Why teach History in the schools at all? ” 



CHAPTER 11 


THE AIMS IN THE TEACHING OF HISTORY 

20. The Views expressed are a Personal Statement. The views expressed 
in this chapter are a statement of the position reached as the result of 
some years of History teaching and of attempts to face the doubts which 
from time to time assail all teachers as to whether their work is justifiable 
in any ultimate sense. Since these views are purely personal, and the 
report as a whole is a personal narrative, the first person is occasionally 
employed throughout, when such a usage makes for clarity. 

21. The Value of History in School is to induce a certain Habit of 
Mind. In the Elementary School, where most of the children leave at 
the age of 14 to take up some practical calling, the problem of the teacher 
is how to present the subject of History so that it is of permanent value 
to all those scholars who will not be leading academic lives. Can a boy 
have gained anything from the study of History when he leaves school 
at the age of 14 or ev(ni of 15 ? It is an early age to quit so pre-eminently 
adult a subject, needing for its full comprehension mature powers of 
judgment and intellect, but even so it is possible for the subject to have 
by that time induced in the child a certain habit of mind. And the 
outlook eng('nd(’red by the study of History was never more needful than 
it is to-day. For the solution of the problems of this time of transition 
the gr(;at qualities needed are loving-kindness and intelkadual honesty, a 
love for mankind that impels to service, a. clarity and honesty of mind 
that, setting aside prejudice and preconception, can reach to the root of 
things and serve rightly to direct the goodwill. All education should 
subserve this ethical and intellectual end. History is well fitted for the 
double task. 

22. History, by developing the Child’s Imaginative Powers, increases 
his Sympathetic Insight. When a child hears the stories of earlier days, 
he is drawn out of his narrow, childlike concern in his own affairs. His 
horizon widens. His thought projects itself into the lives of others. He 
is 1(k1 to imagine the circumstances of men of other times and country, to 
realise to some extent their thoughts, to understand something of their 
endeavours, triumphs, defeats. From his excursions into the past he 
learns that human compassion, that power of imaginative, sympathetic 
insight into the lives of others that he needs if he is not to remain cold 
and unhelpful in the midst of modern affairs. But for this to happen, 
the child’s imagination must be vividly awakened to the past, the people 

13 
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of bygone ages must be made to live. Can the film, then, help in this 
important aspect of the teaching of History, in the stimulation of the 
child’s historical imagination, when this is interpreted to mean his power 
of imaginatively realising the past and of identifying himself with the 
thoughts and feelings of men of other times ? ^ 

23. The Study of History engenders a Spirit of Social Responsibility. 
Further, the child should realise from his History lessons both the muta- 
bility and continuity of human affairs.^ Perception of the first is of 
moment, though the notion of continuity should hold pride of place. 
Clear realisation of the impermanence of the existing order of tilings is a 
powerful solvent of conservative prejudice, a factor in preserving a due 
sense of jierspcctive and proportion. No labouring of these points is 
necessary in school. The children naturally and easily realise that no 
state of society is constant, for men have differed in every age of which 
they learn, in homes, in dress, in modes of thought. Hut a development 
is discernible. The accidental impinges on the course of events, progress 
is not orderly, gains in some directions through the ages arc balanced liy 
loss in others, absolute progress is hold in doubt, but the story of human 
endc'avour is not unworthy nor is the endeavour fruitless. This pj-esent 
state like the rest Avill pass ; the man of the present should pay his debt 
of gratitude to the past by building for the future. The kindling of the 
child’s imagination to the jiast and his realisation of the continuity in 
human alfairs work together in fostering this sense of obligation. For a 
knowledge of continuity will not of itself awaken the child’s feeling of 
responsibility towards the future unless he has learned to love mankind. 
Will the film help here ? 

24. School History is an Introduction to the Study of Human Nature, 
but only in a limited sense. The study of History serves, then, to develop 
the goodwill, the loving-kindness postulated as the fhst necessity of the 
age. It also helps to train honesty of thought. Power of forming critical 
judgments, impartiality, tolerance, should emerge from the critical study 
of many particular events. Too nmch must not be expected in this 
direction from the child. It is the cumulative effect of long study. Even 
the children at the top of the Elementary School are not old enough to 
make more than the sim])lest judgments on character. Judgments they 
will make, whether the teacher wishes or no, and, while it may be true that 
the judgments of youth are hard, school childi’en of 12 to 14 years are 
reluctant to damn a character entirely. “ Hut he wasn’t all wrong,” they 
will say of even so famous a school villain as tlohn, “ he hurried up to 
Mirebeau.” There is no child but will eagerly find for Charles I. extenu- 
ating circumstances in his failures to keep faith. It is not beyond the 
understanding of children of 13 that William the Conqueror was a great 

^ Cf. C. B. Jarvis, The Teaching of History^ pp. 21-3 ; W. IT. Woodward, Essay on 
“ Tho Teaching of History in Schools ” in The Teaching of History, cd. Acton and Archbold, 
p. 70. 

^ Cf. Board of Education, Educational Pamphlets, No. 37, p. 53. 
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king although he administered the Forest Laws severely, nor that 
Elizabeth could be at the same time unscrupulous in negotiation and a 
mighty lover of England. This is all on the simplest plane. The subject 
matter of History may be the stulf of life. It may be possible to acquire 
from it “ the habit of judging men’s thoughts and feelings through their 
acts.” ^ But its value in the Elementary School as an introduction to the 
study of human nature is rather tliat tlie child is thinking about the 
doings of men, having his sym])athies drawn out to them, than that he is 
gaining insight into the comj)I(‘xitics of human character. It is more 
important at this stage that tlie child should lx; stirred by tales of heroism, 
moved by the patience of the unknown workers -the mediaeval villain in 
his dreary round of toil — by the beauty of noble charactt'rs. Still, at 
the age of 14 or 15 when the child l(‘aves s(;hool, mature human nature is 
far beyond his understanding. 

25. The Testing of Evidence. Similarl^g it is only in a very tentative 
way that children in th(‘ F lemon tary Sch(X)l can learn from History the 
necessity for the rigid testing of evidence.- It is often dilTicult to know 
precisely what is meant when this ])hrase is used with reference to school 
children. It may be taken to relate to th(‘ a(;tual historical subject matter 
of their lessons. How do they know that these facts are true ? The 
qu{;stion cannot be ignored in school. Modern schoolgirls stxmi often 
sceptical as to whether the History they learn is more than legend. They 
voice their doubt in class. It is possible to establish in the children’s first 
lessons on primitive man that there are different kinds of historical 
evidence, literary and archaeological. The impression can be strengthened 
at intervals during the following years by reference to contemporary 
archaeological research, in whi(;h children are invariably interested, as 
they are in any local remains and anti(puties. 'They find romance, too, 
in such ideas as that of a monkish cellarer entering his accounts in the 
fourteenth century and his registers being found and used to-day. Ghikhen 
enjoy elementary talks on sources, but it seems inadvisable to go further 
and introduce the difference between legend, chronicle, and record. At 
this stage it is only likely to cause mental confusion in the child, and a 
distrust of all accounts. Let the child realise that there is some original 
source behind the stories in the text-book, the care taken to authenticate 
the details. The rest is for the more mature. But even this slight 
acquaintance with the sources of the material of his lessons will reinforce 
the effect of the subject matter in inducing the historical habit of mind 
that looks to origins for the explanation of the i)resent ; it is a way of 
thinking of much value in all fields of activity.^ 

26. The Training of Judgment can be tentatively begun. Or such 

1 Report of a (.Conference mi the Teaching of History in London ElemenUtnj Schools, 

p. 28. 

“ Cf. C. B. Firth, The Learning of History, p}). 10-11. 

^ This aspect of the subject is discussed at length by J. J. Findlay, History and its 
Place in Education, pp. 13-26. 
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phrases as “ the search for evidence ” may refer more generally to the 
opportunity afforded by History lessons of discussing matters of opinion. 
Again, breadth of judgment cannot be expected, but quite young children, 
certainly those of 13, readily accept a dictum from the teacher that 
there are at least two sides to every question. The phrase can usefully 
become almost a humorous slogan of the History lesson. The children 
then at all times relish trying to discover the two sides of any new topic 
of discussion. A boy of 15 who leaves school with the phrase well im- 
planted in his mind, a phrase made meaningful by memories of class 
discussions, has already gained some faculty of facing new problems with 
detachment and of forming an unbiased judgment on them. 

27. General Conclusion on the Attitude formed. A successful History 
course, then, will ensure that a boy of 14 leaves school fired with a real 
love for humanity, disposed to look at things in the historical s])irit, 
and to meet problems with an open mind. It is an equipment for his 
personal as well as his public life. This attitude will have grown uncon- 
sciously, the result being achieved, not by any direct sngg('stion but by 
the awakening of the imagination toward the ])ast, by giving a sense of 
continuity in human affairs and therefore a feeling of responsibility, lastly 
by awakening incipicuit ])owers of judgment, at once critical and tok^rant, 
on men and things. All this aiises out of the study of c(;rtain histoi’ical 
events. Everything depends on the way these facts are a])prehendecl. 
They should be taken in chronological scapience in the last few years 
before the boy leav(‘s school, or the notion of continuity will not otherwise 
be gaiiK'd. Abovt* all, they must be invested with life. Duritig the past 
year, 1 have asked many non-acad(‘mic people of ages ranging from 30 
to 65, what they remember of their school History and what us(' they 
conc('ive their school History to have been. Dramaticj stories stand out 
chiefly in their minds, those learned in the earliest days—Alfred and the 
Cakes, Harold at Hastings, Hannockburn, Joan of Are, Henry’s pU'thora 
of wives. But several of them said that though they have forgotten 
most of what they knew, they were glad to have been taught the further 
matter now slipped from them, for a sense of tradition, a notion of cause 
and effect and of continuity remains. Memory of the separate* facts is 
no vital matter from the ]>oint of view so far described in this (ffiapte'r, if 
the impression, the outlook, rtunains. 

28. A Memory of Historical Facts gives Richness to the Personal Life. 
At the same time, from another aspect, the more the child remembers 
the better, for the study of History should lend richness to the individual 
life. As we cannot understand the big things of the present, the institu- 
tions of Church and State, the relations of England and the Dominions, 
the existing problems of government, save in the light of the past, neither 
can wc otherwise extract the full flavour from many smaller things. 
“ Happy is that boy who can j^eople the fields and lanes of his home with 
the figures of the past ; can hear the clatter of Rupert’s horsemen down 
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the village street,” ^ and there are many who do not so easily see the past 
stirring about them who yet derive much pleasure from the knowledge, 
instinct with the romance and colour of the past, which is part of the 
readily recalled furniture of their minds. But History brings into life a 
wealth of interest even for the more prosaic. It invests old buildings 
with full significance, gives to local customs an interest, to names — Druids’ 
Altar for piled rocks on the moor — a richer meaning. Folk-song and 
national music, Purcell’s melodies, are more appreciated, the historical 
novel genuinely enjoyed, the many historical allusions in paper, book, 
and play thoroughly savoured. For all this, some outline of historic fact 
needs to be retained. The ruined abbey is more interesting if you can 
remember the general monastic plan, know which Cromwell was respon- 
sible for its dissolution. This asjject of the subject becomes increasingly 
important, and especially so in the Elementary School, as the working life 
of the people engaged in mass production grows more and moi e monoto- 
nous. Since little interest can attach to such work, the mere automatic 
tending of machines, it becomes more necessary every year to educate 
for the interesting and happy use of leisure. Even a slight knowledge of 
History adds colour to everyday life, and some of its branches, the study 
of architecture, heraldry, of memorial brasses and the like, lend them- 
selves well to erection to the dignity of regular hobbies. It is as important 
that the child should be introduced to these recreational aspects of the 
subject in school as that he should be given some acquaintance with the 
machinery of both local and central government to fit him for his share 
in civic life. Can the film help boys and girls to remember what they 
have learned ? 

20. The Problem in the Secondary School. In the Secondary School 
the problem is much the same, save with those ])ii])ils who remain aft(‘r 
the School Certificate age. But with every extra year at school conies 
increased power in critical work. More training can be given in the 
sifting of evidence, scope offered for the formation of judgments. The 
more ])urely intellectual aspects of the subject can be the better stressed. 

30. The Importance of the Method of Presentation. The History 
teacher works through the handling of a certain body of information. 
What that information shall be, the individual school decides. Choice is 
partly conditioned in the Secondary School by the syllabuses of the 
external examinations. The general practice in the Elementary School is 
to give in the last, four, school years a chronological survey of English 
History, with reference to such European develo])ments as concern the 
national history and regard to the develojiment of the Emjiire. The 
method of its presentation is the teacher’s primary concern. How can he 
present it so that certain main features, though not a mass of detail, are 
well realised and well learned, since to acquiesce in half-learning of 
essentials may tend to induce a habit of slipshod thought in the child ? 

^ C. R. I^. Fletcher, I nfroductory History of England, preface. 

B 
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How can he make his subject matter vital and glowing, how lead the 
children to exercise their own thought upon it, since the more their own 
activities are called out, the greater is the growth of their powers, the 
more lasting the impression made by the material ? Can the film help 
in all this ? 

31. The Creation of a Permanent Interest in the Subject. Moreover, 
the teacher is fundamentally concerned with the question of interest. 
History may make intelligible the whole of life,^ train the social virtues, 
be a source of interest and pleasure to the individual. But much of its 
subject matter is beyond the scope of the child. Even if it were all fully 
within his comprehension, a scholar cannot learn much in the few years he 
is at school. A first aim of the teacher should consequently be to create 
an interest in the subject so strong that it remains when school days arc 
done, an interest differing from that of the historian in his subject matter 
as the interest of a layman in pictures differs from that of the artist, yet 
a real and pleasurable interest none the less. It is not to be expected that 
the average boy and girl in their teens, the average workman and house- 
wife, will wish to spend their leisure reading abstruse works on the 
mediaeval chancery or learning extra facts from books of the text-book 
type. But, over and above enjoying the historical novel, they could get 
both pleasure and profit from reading books like those in the Golden 
Hind series, biographies, attractive pictures of social history like Miss 
Eileen Power’s Mediaeval Peojde, and similar publications. The creation 
of such an interest is not cognate with rousing a liking for History lessons 
in school, a comparatively easy matter. It is far harder of attainment. 
As far as my experience goes, it does not seem that many of the scholars 
who pass straight from the Elementary School into mills and workshops, 
nor from the Secondary School into offices, spend much time in reading 
for pleasure even the most popular of books on subjects connected with 
History. Nor does one wonder. Apart from the fact that insufficient, 
initial interest has been roused, the fare provided has for long been some- 
what unpalatable for those without a lengthy historical training. To-day, 
the supply of books, jiopular though sound, is increasing. Tastes naturally 
differ. Some will not be strongly interested in History, however well they 
are taught. But teachers are failing in their work if a desire to read what 
may be called the “ layman’s ” type of History after they have left school 
is not present in a fair proportion of their scholars. Can the film help to 
create such a permanent interest ? 

32. Criteria for the Test of the Film as an Aid to the Teaching of 
History. It follows that the test of the film as an aid to the teaching of 
History resides in its helpfulness in these four matters : — 

(1) The giving of life to the past, the creation of sympathy for its 
people, and the stimulation of the constructive imagination. 

^ Cf. E. L. Hasluck, The Teaching of History, p. 1 : “A knowledge of History inter- 
prets and illumines the whole of human life.’* 
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(2) Training the child to think honestly and regard new problems 

with an open mind. 

(3) The creation of a permanent interest in History. 

(4) The learning and remembering of historical information. 

33. The Practical Scope of the Enquiry. With these ideas as touch- 
stones, the investigation resolved itself into an enquiry upon : — 

(1) The extent, if any, to which the film hel])s in teaching History in 

the various grades of schools and with pupils of all ages. 

(2) The best method of using the film, e.g. as an introduction to or 

summing up of a topic, in silence or with oral commentary. 

(3) The type of film most useful, both as regards subject, form, and 

length. 

(4) The practical considerations involved in the installation of jjro- 

jectors in schools. 



CHAPTER III 


THE FORMAL EXPERIMENTS COMPARING LESSONS WHERE 
FILMS WERE USED WITH USUAL LESSONS 

34. The Sets of Scholars Tested. 504 children took part in these tests. 
Since it was felt to l)e important to test the film under varying conditions, 
the following eight sots of children were chosen from seven different 
schools : — 

Sot. typo of Soltool. 

A Girls’ Elementary School in a poor district 
B (Jorresponding Boys’ Elementary School 
(/ Girls’ Senior Elementary School . 

1) Corresponding Boys’ School 
E Boys’ Element aiy School 
F Girls’ Secondary School 
G Boys’ Secondary School 
H Boys’ S(^condary School 

In all but two of the sets rather more than GO children were concerned. 
In Set 13 and Set E there were under 50 children. In the sets the 
children were divided into three equated groups by means of an intelli- 
gence test, the West Riding ” te.sts of T. P. Tomlinson being used. 
This grouping allowed for working with classes of 20 children ^ ; in Sets 
B and E only two groups were formed. It was not considered necessary 
to test the children’s ijrevious knowledge of the subject matter of the 
films. In few cases could the topics be entirely new to any school children 
over the age of 10, but the children in j)arallel grou})s had received the 
same previous formal instruction. 

35. Type of Experiment: Experiment 1. Ilie two following experi- 
ments were performed with all sets save Set E, with whom the first 
experiment was omitted. 

Experiment 1 . To assess the value of illustrations in the teaching of 
History. 

Group I. A purely oral lesson. 

Group II. Oral + Blackboard + Still Pictures -f Film. 

^ Occasionally the nunil)cr dropped to 19 or 18 owing to the absence of pupils, though 
allowance had been made for this by testing more than the number necessary. Tn these 
cases the necessary mathematical correction has been made in calculating statistical 
results. 
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Average 

Chronological Age. 

10 years 11 months. 

11 years. 

13 years 2 months. 

13 years 3 months. 

12 years 3 months. 
12 years 11 months. 
12 years 8 months. 

14 years 10 months. 
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This experiment has less relation to actual school practice than any of the 
subsequent tests. It was regarded as a preliminary exploration of the 
ground, not as a comparison of oral and visual methods of instruction, 
but as a possible means of providing corroborative evidence of a more 
statistical kind for the value of History pictures, whose use has rested 
mainly on an empirical basis. Weber cites experiments on the value of 
pictorial representation for developing a composite mental image and a 
series of abstract concepts.^ This experiment has more bearing on general 
educational practice, several illustrations being shown in the coTirse of a 
lesson instead of one being taken as the centre of instruction. 


36. Experiment 2. This experiment was to compare History lessons 
where the present established aids are used with History lessons making 
use of these aids and in addition of a fibn. It was repeated at k'ast 
twice with all groups, and tested the film for two somewhat different 
purposes. 

A. For its value in building up the ])icture of a long ])eri()d, for 

supplying social background. In this case th(' comparison 
between the two groui)s can be expressed thus 

(bioup 1. Oral | Blackboard ( »Still Pictures + Models. 

Group II. Oral + Blackboard +»St ill Pictures | Models |-Film. 

B. For the value of an “ [ncident Film ” as compared with a 

“ Dramatic Narrative.'’ "Phe groups fall into this relatioTi : — 

Group I. Oral: Story told : Minimum possible use of black- 
board. 

Group II. Film. 


37. Experiments in the Technique of using the Film. In Schools 
A, C, D, F, G, H, two ex])eriments to find the best method of using the 
film were performed with the addition of a third equated group, to whom 
the same intelligenct^ test had been applied. In Schools B and E it was 
impossible to have a third group of the same age and standard, but in 
School B a comparison of different ways of using the film was made 
between two groups. Often the tyj^e of film must dictate the order of 
its appearance in the teaching of a given subject. Occasionally, this would 
appear optional. It was for such cases that the following ex])eriments 
were planned. 

Experiment 3. To find whether the second showing of a film 
increases its efficiency, no more than the usual time being allowed 

^ J. J. Weber, Comparative Effectiveness of some Visual Aids in Seventh Grade In- 
struction, pp. 50-63. 
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for the topic, which was therefore treated less fully orally with 
Group IT. 

(iRour I. Film + Oral I 

Croup II. Film i-Oral-f- Film VTime equal for all groups. 

Croup ITT. Oral 4- Film J 

Experiment 4. To compare the following methods : — 

Group T. Oral 4 Film. 

Group II. Film 4-Oral. 

Croup III. Films interrupted and accompanied by oral com- 
mentary. 

Evaluation of Results. The groups were tested on the day fol- 
lowing the experiment. Usually four questions were given. A , a drawing 
test, was included as an effort to prevent a visual method of instruction 
being tested by purely verbal means. With B, a short-answer test, it 
aimed at discovering what information the children had gathered. All 
the questions were concerned with points of definite value as historical 
information. D, a short essay on a given subject, was set to test the 
place of the film in giving life to the past, in helping children to form 
historical judgments and to educe relationships. Test G, asking for the 
points which had specially interested the children, was given to discover 
the kind of thing in a film that seizes the children’s attention, as being 
some indication of what ty])e of historical film would be of most value 
in the classroom. The times usually allotted to the various tests were : 
A — 10 minutes, B — 10 minutes, C — 5 minutes, D — 15 minutes, the total 
time being that of an average lesson period. It was felt that boredom 
and fatigue would set in if longer were given to children for one test on the 
same subject matter. The event proved that longer time was needed for 
Test 1), and this was allowed after the first two tests. Certain conditions 
were observed in the writing of all the tests. A scholar could begin the 
next test as soon as he had finished the preceding one, but he had to stop 
any test on the supervisor’s signal, e.g. “ Time to start Test R.” A pupil 
who finished Test D before time might then complete others left unfinished. 

39. The Essay Marking. Only one mark was given for the essay in 
the immediate tests. This was a quantitative assessment, each fact 
relevant to the answer being given one mark, the highest score in each 
school being taken as the maximum for the two groups. It had been 
planned to give a double qualitative mark to these essays, the first score 
for grip of essentials, the second for atmosphere. Actually, no difference 
in atmosphere could be discerned in the answers of any two comparative 
groups. The essays were short, bald statements of such items as each 
child remembered. Time was evidently too Kmited for more. To mark 
for anything save the number of points given would have been untrue to 
the facts. Extra time was allowed for the longer question in the later 
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experiments, and most of the children also gained time for Test D by 
speedy completion of Tests B and (7, but in spite of the slightly longer 
period allowed, the essays changed little in type. The form of test was 
entirely changed in Part B. of Experiment 2, where “ Incident Film ” and 
“ Dramatic Narrative ” were concerned. Since Test D, the essay test, had 
been inserted as a means of detection of gains over and above the purely 
informational, it was essential to try if its failure was due to the short 
time allowed, before presuming the inadequacy of the essay test for its 
planned purpose. 

40. The Delayed Tests. Retention of fact and impression was tested 
by further written papers taken at intervals of from one to seven months 
after the lessons. Before tlie fii'st of these delayed tests was set, the 
insufficiency of the im mediate tests was apparent. The difficulty in finding 
a satisfactory test lay largely in the many-sided nature of the enquiry. 
It was desired to test the film as regards its help in stimulating imagina- 
tion, thought, and interest, and in giving information. At the same time 
some indication was sought of the most useful kind of historical film. A 
combination of tests had been tried to bring out these points. But it was 
felt that the spontaneity of the essays, essential if they were to be an 
indication of the type of film desired, was hampered both by the short 
time allowed and by the preceding, short questions. Further, definite 
questions rather than a free essay had been set, since the former seemed a 
better means of testing the child’s awareness of certain aspects of the 
subject matter of the lessons deemed important by the teacher. It was 
conceivable that the film might give the child such clear-cut mental 
pictures that he could quickly select from among them the pieces of 
information needed for his answers. It appeared in the event that this 
was not a good test of the contribution of the film. Many children who 
answered well in class and wrote vivid short descriptions of the part of 
the film which interested them, were baulked by the greater intellectual 
difficulty of the questions posed. When the scholars’ thought was forced 
along particular and perhaps uncongenial channels imposed from outside, 
they were in large measure prevented from setting down on papiu- the real 
impressions they had gained from the film. Consequently, it was decided 
to give the children all possibh' freedom in the delayed tests. They were 
asked : What do you remember of the film ? Put down your ideas in 
any order just as you think of them.” This was viewed partly as a 
measure of the relative appeal of various parts of the films, since the chil- 
dren would be likely to remember first the incidents by which they had 
been the most impressed. 

41. Marking the Delayed Tests. It was felt that the quantitative 
system of marking used for the first essays, though adequate as a measure 
of observation of the films, merely touched the fringe t)f the problem. 
Each point noticed is not of equal importance from the point of view of 
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History teaching. In an account of the film of Wolfe, the statement, 
“ The French wore white coats, the English dark ones,” is not of the same 
value as the information, “ The English could land at the Foulon because 
it was not strongly guarded.” Grip of historical realities and a feeling 
for the period is of more moment than any recital of incidental and 
unrelated points, however long. The method of marking common amongst 
teachers offered a guide. The round mark or grade generally given by 
the History teacher represents an assessment primarily for knowledge of 
the main points of the tox^ic set, to which a mark or so has been added or 
subtracted in consideration of style and of that something more, recog- 
nisable but indefinable, which differentiates the essay of the pupil who 
has gained an insight into a topic from those who have merely learned 
about it a number of facts. A method akin to this but somewhat more 
precise was adopted. Grammar, spelhng, and so forth were ignored. 
Each essay was given a round mark for “ Grip ” and again for “ Atmo- 
sphere ” or “ Spirit,” the marks under each head being kept discrete. The 
score for grij) dej^ended on knowledge of the main facts, on a balanced 
realisation of the whole subject of the essay. That for atmosphere is more 
difficult to define. It registers an opinion as to whether the lessons had 
made any impression over and above the transmission of a series of facts, 
whether the matter treated had become living to the child. Its fair assess- 
ment was extraordinarily difficult. An author, judged skilful at creating 
atmosphere, receives this recognition for his ability to convey to others 
the spirit of a i)lace or epoch. The i)ower appears very largely to reside in 
the indication of significant detail and in gifts of style. A child’s essay 
should be judged from a different standj>oint. The question is not whether 
he makes a scene living to others, but is it living to himself ? The quality 
has to be sought in spite of, and through, a child’s inability in expression, 
though often it seems to be marked in a scholar’s essay by a certain vigour 
and directness of statemcTit, a naturalness of expression aj:)art from grace 
of style. Again, the question arises as to how far comjjleteness of descrip- 
tion is of moment in this connection. If a child, for instance, vividly 
describes one or two incidents of the Roman Britain film, so that it is 
api)arent that the Romans are real to him, does he merit high marks for 
“ atmosphere,” despite his ignoring of the bulk of the lesson ? C-an one 
call the incident of the capture of Quebec ” alive ” to a child who spends 
all his available time in describing the ascent of the cliffs, even though 
his imagination has obviously been fired ? Should the standard be insight 
into the whole period or incident, or merely the coming to life of the 
X:)ersons of the story, in however small a number of episodes ? A balancing 
of the two notions seems to be essential ; the scales, in this case, were 
weighted in favour of the second view. Incompleteness did not lead to 
loss of marks for atmosphere — the essay had already been marked for 
“ grip of essentials ” ; nor did slight confusion over details. Extreme 
brevity or comj)lete confusion was penalised, for in an essay thus char- 
acterised neither the period, the story, nor the i^eoj^le could be said to live 
in any true way. 
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42. Delayed Tests of School H. Delayed tests were given to Set H, 
boys aged 14 years 10 months, as to the other groups, but so many boys 
had left from one group before the test was taken that these delayed 
results, though valuable in other connections, cannot be quoted as indi- 
cating differences in powers of retention between equated groups. 


43. Detailed Account of these Experiments : The Films used. A 
serious handicap in working with these groups was the small supply of 
films. Neither “ The World War and After ” nor “ Naval Warfare ” were 
suitable for this type of experiment, the one from its length, the second 
from its nature, since it is purely a revision film. Only four films remained. 
The fact that the Roman Britain film was in three reels which could 
bo shown separately partially solved the difficulty, but the scenes in 
Reel II. of this film are so brief that the reel by itself is a weak medium 
for experiment. The same film was deliberately used for the same (’ixperi- 
ment with five of the groups to discover its effect under different con- 
ditions. Different reels were used for Experiment 2 with Sets D and E, 
since it was important to try this ex 2 )eriment with as many reels as were 
available. The films were taken with the children in their chi’onological 
order. 


44. Experiment 1 : The Lessons. This experiment was conducted 
in the same way with Sets A to D, the film People of the Axe ” being 
used. The lessons lasted 40 minutes. With the film group, the first 
28 minutes were spent on an oral lesson, the last 12 on the film, which 
was run straight through without comment. An attempt was made to 
build u^j a jjicture of the Stone Age as a whole, touching on any essential 
points, not merely those dealt with in the film. The date, ‘‘ We are going 
to talk of the ^Jcople who lived 9000 years ago,” was fixed by means of a 
rough time line shown on the blackboard. 


1000 2000 AD. 


5000 YEARS LONG. 
THE NEW STONE AGE. 


ABOUT 9000 YEARS AGO. 


This point is made because of the view that the use of the film will interfere 
with the child’s sense of time relationships. How do we know about 
these people ? Follows a reference to excavations, the reason for the 
name of the age, the gradual progress towards civilisation, the difference 
in weapons of Old and New Stone men, a discussion of their appearance, 
dress, homes, and occupations. This was a discussion lesson, not a 
lecture. A blackboard summary was made of the main points. The 
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children were shown at the appropriate times in the lesson charts showing 
the exterior and plan of a long barrow and of a pit dwelling, and pictures 
of the implements of the age. When discussing the site of the pit 
dwellings, the following diagram was built up on the blackboard as the 
necessary points were arrived at by the class : — 



Quick blackboard sketches were also made to show the advance of hafting. 



The non-film group were given exactly the same matter, taken as the 
story of a day in the life of a boy of the New Stone Age, the class being 
encouraged to supply from earlier information, or to work out together, as 
much of the detail as possible. They had no visual illustration of any 
kind, not even a blackboard summary. Sets F and G had 45 minutes 
for the lessons. The same procedure was followed for Set G, but the 
longer period allowed time for 5 minutes’ discussion at the end of the 
lesson after the film had been seen. In Set F the experimental group 
was treated differently. After the date and extent of the Stone Age was 
fixed by drawing the time line, the film was shown at once, and rather 
more slowly, so that it took 15 minutes to go through. The children’s 
attention was drawn to many points as they appeared on the screen, 
e.g. “ Notice this barrow, one of their graves ” ; “ Notice the huts, they 
are dug out inside.” The last 20 minutes was spent in a discussion 
lesson, the children being able to give almost all the data wanted on the 
period from their observation of the film. They were shown the same 
still pictures as the other groups as the points came up in discussion. 
They provided full information on the sort of site chosen for a village 
from their observation of the film. 
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45. The Test for Experiment 1. The following test was given to 
Sets A to G on the next day : — 

Name School 

Age Years Mo7iths. 

Test for Film — “ People of the Axe.” 

(Total Time — 40 minutes.) 

Do not bother about writing and spelling in your answers. 

Test A. Time — 10 minutes. 

Marks are given for the number of points shown, not for skill in drawing. 
Draw ; — (1) A diagram of a pit dwelling, showing the inside. 

(2) An axe of the New Stone Age. 

(3) An arrow-head of the New Stone Age. 

Test B. Time — 10 minutes. 

Answer the following questions in the order given in as few words as possible. 
One word will do. 

Questions. A nswers. 

(1) About how many years ago did the New Stone men 

come to Britain 1 

(2) What were the two chief ways in which their 

weapons were better than those of the Old Stone 
men ? 

(3) How have historians learned of the life of the New 

Stone men ? 

(4) What did men of the New Stone Age hollow out to 

make canoes ? 

(5) How did Fleet wear his hair ? 

(6) In what did he dress ? 

(7) What three kinds of domestic animal did his tribe 

possess ? 

(8) Were their sheep larger or smaller than ours ? 

(9) What did the New Stone men use for a pick-axe ? 

(10) What did they use for a spade ? 

(11) What food did they find on the sea-shore ? 

(12) What did they use to remove hair and flesh from 

the skins ? 

(13) What tools did they use to shape pottery ? 

(14) How had Fleet to get through the door of his hut ? 

(15) Of what were his mother’s needles made ? 

(16) What did she do to the skins before making a stitch 

with her needle ? 

(17) How did his father break oil small flints from a 

large stone ? 

(18) How did Fleet fasten his arrow-head to the shaft ? 

(19) Did his tribe eat raw meat ? 

(20) How did they pass the time after work ? 

(21) Had the New Stone men coins ? 

(22) About how long did the New Stone Age last ? 
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Pvt your name on your lined paper. 

Test C. Time — 5 minutes. 

Did you notice any other points which seemed interesting to you in the 
film or lesson. 

Turn over your paper. 

Test 1). Time — 15 minutes. 

Write a short essay to answer the question : “If you were a man of the 
New Stone Age, where would you build your village and your hill fort, and 
why ? ” Give as many reasons as you can. 


46. Immediate Results with Pupils aged 10 f . 


i 




Short- 


Set. 

Group. 

Marks. 

Drawings. 

Answer 

Essay. 




Test. 


1 

A 

Film 

Average per cent. 

75-78 

66-94 

47-36 



Midscore ^ 

80 

68 

50 



Qs 

100 

80 

60 



Qi 

50 

52 

30 


Non- Film 

Average per cent. 

33-5 

64 

51-5 



Midacore 

30 

68 

50 



Qs 

50 

72 

60 



Q, 

20 

52 

40 



Coefficient of Reliability ^ 

7-03 

-77 

•93 



For a true difference be- 






tween average percent- 
ages of film and non- 
film groups 




B 

Film 

Average per cent. 

76 

66 

68 



Midscore 

80 

64 

70 



Qs 

95 

80 

90 



Q, 

60 

52 

50 


Non-Film 

Average per cent. 1 

59-7 

59-8 

63 



Midscorc 

60 

54 

60 



Q 3 

80 

76 

80 



Qi 

40 

48 

40 



Coefficient of Reliability 

3-3 

1-6 

•85 


‘ As there is no necessity in these experiments of calculating percentile ranks it was 
considered sufficiently accurate to use the midscore values for the median and for the upper 
and lower quartiles. It can easily be seen that this procedure does not affect the con- 
clusions in any way. 

“ The difference is not significant unless this figrire reaches 3*3. The following table 
shows the chances of a true difference implied in the results reached. 

D 

A D Chances in 100. 


1). 


•10 

53 

•20 

56 

•30 

60 
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The value of illustrations in learning is clearly shown by the marked 
superiority of the experimental over the control group in the drawing 
tests in both Sets A and B. There is no significant difference between 
the groups in Tests B and D. The combined results appear to indicate 
that verbal tests are no indication of a child’s clarity of realisation. He 
uses the words we give him, but whether they possess for him the connota- 
tion they have for the teacher is questionable. 


47. Results with Older Groups. The results are different with the 
four sets C, D, F, G, whose ages range near 1.3. 


Sot. 


Group. 


Marks. 


Short- 

Drnwiiigs. Answer 

Te.st. 


I 


K.Hsay . 


c 

1 Film 

Average per cent. 

81 1 

86-2 

56-7 



Midscore 

90 

86 

60 



Qa 

100 

92 

80 



Q. 

70 

84 

35 


i Non-Film 

1 Average per cent. 

79*5 

86-6 

66-5 

1 

i Midscore 

80 

88 

67-5 



Qa 

90 

92 

75 



Q 1 

70 

80 

55 


CoeflBicient of Reli.ibility 

•37 

•23 

1-7 


D 


A D 

D. 

I'Jianees in 100. 

40 

03 

•r>o 

00 

•GO 

08 

•70 

71 

80 

74 

•90 

76 

1-0 

79 

M 

81 

1-2 

83 

1-3 

85 

1-4 

87 

1-5 

88 

1-G 

90 

1-7 

91 

1-8 

93 

1-9 

94 

20 

95 

2-1 

95 

2-2 

90 

2-3 

97 

2-4 

97 

2-.5 

98 

2-6 

98 

2-7 

98 

2-8 

99 

2-9 

99 

3-1 

99 

3-2 

99 

3-3 

100 

and above. 
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Set. 

H 

F 

G 


! 


! ' 

1 Short - 


Group. 

Marks. 

Drawings. 

Answer 

Essay. 




j Test. 


; Film 

Average per cent. 

90*5 

83-4 

41-3 


Midscore 

. 100 

82 

40 


Q.3 

1 100 

92 

46-6 


Qi 

1 80 

76 

33-3 

i Non-Film 

Average per cent. 

: 82-5 

78-4 

49-3 


Midscorc 

90 

80 

46-6 


Q 3 

100 

92 

53-3 


Qi 

70 

76 

33-3 


Coeflicient of Reliability 

1*75 

1-67 

2-36 

Film 

Average per cent. 

86 

86-2 

62-66 


Midscore 

1 95 

90 

63-3 

1 

Q 3 

: 100 

96 

80 

i 

i 

Q 1 

! 

SO 

46-6 

Non-Film 

j Average per cent. 

76*8 

81 

73-28 


Midscore 

1 80 

84 

66-6 


1 Q 3 

1 90 

88 

93-3 

i ! 

Qi 

1 70 

76 

60 


Coefficient of Reliability 

2*73 

2-21 

2-3 

Film 

Average per cent. 

94 

86 , 

55-5 


Midscore 

100 ; 

88 

55-5 


Q 3 

100 1 

96 

66-6 


Q 1 

90 

80 

44-4 

Non-Film 

Average per cent. 

69 

87-2 

51-38 


Midscore 

70 i 

88 

50 


Q 3 

90 

96 

66-6 


Qi 

50 

80 

33-3 


Coefficient of Reliability 

5-33 

•54 

1-02 


Again the tests, considered together, may be said to show the value of 
illustrations in learning for children of about 13, since in the drawing 
test in all four sets there is some superiority of the experimental over 
the control group. The difference in Set C is neghgible. It is greater 
in Sets D and F, and significant in Set F. The surprising point is 
that the differences should be no greater. It is arguable that the children 
had a sufficient stock of earlier knowledge to invahdate the whole experi- 
ment. That is not the case. All the children had a great many ideas on 
Early Man as hunter, but none of the groups, when asked during the 
lesson, could furnish clear information on two of the things they were 
asked to draw, the pit-dwelling type of habitation and the long barrow, 
nor did they know about the site of the Stone Age settlements on which 
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they were asked to write. These things were, however, sufficiently simple 
for children of this age to imagine with fair accuracy from oral description. 
In each set, the figures of the equated groups for the short-answer test 
are very close, and there is no significant difference between the essay 
marks. 


48. The Delayed Tests for Sets A, B, C, D, F and G: Experiment 1. 


Set. 

Agc‘. 

droop. 

Murks. 

( Jrip. 

Atino- 

sphorc'. 

lutcrval 

since 


Yi's.Mnths. 



Les.son. 

A 

10.11 

Film 

Average per cent. 

79-4 

87 1 

28 weeks 

Girls 



Midscorc 

.50 

100 





Qn 

70 

100 





Qi 

40 

80 




Non-Film 

Average per cent. 

71-5 

88-5 





Midscore 

50 

100 





Qa 

70 

100 



! 

Q, 

40 

80 




Coefficient of Reliability 

1-9 



B 

11 

Film 

Average per cent. 

52-5 

92 

1 5 weeks 

Boys 


Midscore 

.50 

100 




Q3 

70 

100 




Q, 

40 

80 



Non-Film 

Average per cent. 

54-1 

87 




Mid.score 

.50 

100 




Qa 

70 

100 




Qi 

40 

SO 




Coefficient of Reliability 

•502 



C 

13.2 

Film 

Aver^lge per cent. 

62-63 

; 90-52 

14 weeks 

Girls 


Midscore 

60 

100 




Q. 

80 

100 




l Qi 

50 

80 



Non-Film 

Average per cent. 

62 

93 




Midscore 

60 

100 




Qa 

80 

100 




Q 1 

40 

100 




Coefficient of Reliability 

•13 




^ In cases like this where the marks obtained are high for both groups, it is obvious 
that there is no difference in favour of either method, and that it would be futile to apply 
the formula for ascertaining the significance of the difference between the groups. Other- 
wise, the formula has been applied. 
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Set. 

Age. 

YrB.Mntlis. 

Group. 

Marks. 

Grip. 

Atmo- 

sphore. 

1 

Interval 

since 

Lesson. ! 

D 

13.3 

Film 

Average per cent. 

64-21 

91-57 

13 weeks 

Boys 


Midscore 

00 

100 




Q .3 

80 

100 




Qi 

40 

80 



Non-Film 

Average per cent. 

51-1 

74-4 



Midscore 

GO 

100 1 1 



Q 3 

80 

100 




Q, 

40 

40 





Coefficient of Reliability 

2-6 

2-72 


F 

12.11 

Film 

Average per cent. 

68 

96 

9 weeks 

Girls 


Midscore 

70 

100 




Qa 

80 

100 ' 



Qi 

60 

100 i 


Non-Film 

Average per cent. 

59-4 

95 S 



Midscorc 

60 

100 




Q 3 

70 

100 




Qi 

50 

100 



Coefficient of Reliability 

2-4 

i 

G 

12.8 

Film 

Average per cent. 

80 

90-58 

29 weeks 

Boys 


Midscore 

80 

100 



Qa 

100 

100 



Qi 

60 

80 


Non-Film 

Average per cent. 

47 

93 



Midscore 


100 



Qa 

60 

100 , 



Qi 

20 

100 I 



Coefficient of Reliability 

7-5 



In only one case, in the mark for Grip in Set G where the film group 
reaches a much higher average, does this delayed test show any significant 
differences between the control and experimental groups. 


40. Experiment 1 with Set H, Boys aged 14 years 10 months. The 
subject was treated from a different angle with these older boys, the 
material provided by the film being used as the basis of a discussion on 
how a knowledge of the life of primitive man is gradually being built up 
by a pooling of the knowledge of archaeologist, geologist, and anatomist. 
It was an interesting experiment in the adaptation to use of a somewhat 
clumsy instrument. The film was too childish for these older boys, used 
in default of other material, but they were not uninterested in seeing it 
when prepared for seeking in it points verifiable by archaeological means. 
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With this experimental group a blackboard summary of the lesson was 
built up. In addition to the illustrative material used with the younger 
children, these boys were shown diagrams illustrating the alternation of 
the Ice Ages with warmer periods, and the extent to which the Ice cap 
spread over Europe ; a diagram of the river terraces of the Thames was 
drawn on the blackboard. 

50. The Test and Results for Set H : Experiment 1 . This test was 
given : — 

Name School Age 

Test for “ People of the Axe.” 

(Total Time — 40 minutes.) 

7'est A. Time — 10 minutes. 

Marks are given for the amount of information shown. 

Draw : — (1) A diagram of the terraces of the Lower Thames Valley. 

(2) A rough sketch of a village of the New Stone Age, including as 

many indications of the type of site chosen as possible. 

(3) A plan of a chambered Long Barrow. 

(4) A Neolithic arrow showing halting. 

Test B. Time — 5 minutes. 

Answer the following questions shortly. One word will do when possible. 

Questions. Answers. 

(1) Which is the longer, the historic or the pre-historic 

period ? 

(2) How were the approximate dates of the pre-historic 

remains found in excavated caves decided ? 

{3) What was the most characteristic weapon of the 
Old Stone men ? 

{4) What evidence have we of the artistic ability of the 
Old Stone men ? 

{5) What shape were the barrows of the New Stone 
Age ? 

{6) What were the two chief ways in which the weapons 
of the New Stone men were better than those of 
the Old Stone men ? 

(7) What did they use for pick-axes ? 

(8) How did late Neolithic man haft his axes ? 

(9) What domestic animals did they possess ? 

<10) What is the characteristic mark of a Neolithic cook- 
ing pot ? 

(11) What system of exchange was used in Neolithic 
times ? 

Test C. Time — 25 minutes. 

Give an account of the occupations of the men and women of the Neolithic 
Ago, explaining in detail how the items of your information have been discovered 
or inferred. 

c 
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Results of Set H. Experiment 1. It was possible to mark the essays 
of the older boys differently from those of the younger groups. A quanti- 
tative mark was given as before, and in addition a mark for grip and 


atmosphere. 




1 


Essay. 

^ 1 

Draw- 

Short- j 
Answer ' 




ings. 

Test. 

Infor- 

Grip. 

1 

Atmo- 1 



mation. 

sphere. 

8406 

66-6 

54-2 

69 

00 

00 

84-4 

66-0 

54-4 

1 

i 100 

03-7 

73-3 

64-4 

1 80 

! 100 

75 

GO 1 

35-5 

; 53-3 

' 80 

58-75 

59-3 

49-2 

57-6 

65 

5G-2 

()0 

44-4 

60 

60 ' 

68-7 

73-3 

66-6 

73-3 

100 

50 

46-0 

3M 

40 

40 

7-4 

2-17 

•97 

2*66 

3-38 

, 1 




1 

i 


The boys have not been able to grasp the more difficult conceptions intro- 
duced into this lesson so well without illustrations. Again, it is the 
drawing test which brings out their value. There arc no significant 
differences in the marks for the short-answer test, nor for information 
and grip in the essays, but there is a true difference in the mark for 
atmosphere. The boys who had seen the film wrote of the Stone Age 
with a greater sense of familiarity. 

61. General Conclusions from Experiment 1. (a) These experiments 
corroborate the general view of the value of illustrations in learning 
History for pupils ranging in age from 10 years 11 months to 14 years 
10 months, {b) The similarity of results between the pairs of equated 
groups in all save the drawing tests suggest the inadequacy of the verbal 
test to discover the clarity of the child’s mental pictures. The girls in 
Set A in the control group who produce very poor drawings of the pit 
dwclhngs of the Stone Age cannot have such a clear idea of a settlement 
of the time as the children of the experimental group, yet their essays on 
the village are equally good. 

52. Experiment 2, Part A. To compare the usual History lesson 
with a lesson making use of the film for portraying the general life of a 
period. 

Gkoup I. Oral {-Blackboard -f Still Pictures + Models. 

Group II. Oral 4- Blackboard + Still Pictures -{-Models -f Films. 
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( 1 ) Experiments with Sets A and B, Children aged 10-|- . In these cases 
a method similar to that adopted for Experiment 1 was used, a lesson of 
40 minutes being used to build up a general picture of the Bronze Age 
with the film “ People of the Lake.” With the control group the approxi- 
mate date and length of the period was again fixed by a time line on the 
blackboard. The note was struck that this was a period of further pro- 
gressive improvement just as they had found the Stone Age to be. The 
class was then told of the Bronze Age in the way of the film, as the dream 
of a Boy Scout, the children being encouraged to take as much jjart as 
possible in the lesson. The illustrations used were large black-and-white 
sketches of a warrior of the Bronze Age, of a lake village, of a woman of 
the period with distaff and spindle. The children also saw a sheet showing 
the development of the socketed axe, charts of the weapons, implements 
and pottery of the Bronze Age, and of Stonehenge. Spinning was illus- 
trated to the class with a wooden spindle and raw wool, and weaving by 
a working model of a lU'imitive loom. The experimental group had 20 
minutes’ introductory talk before seeing the film. They were told that 
they were going to see a film on the Bronze Age. First they must get the 
period clear. Then, from the film they must discover all the improve- 
ments developed by the people of the Bronze Age. A few must be con- 
sid('red first, because the film did not give sufficient detail, or time, to 
make them clear. Then was discussed the building of lake villages, the 
develo])ment of weapons, the chart of the axe heads again being shown, 
the introduction of agriculture, spinning, and weaving. A demonstration 
of spinning and weaving with the models of the primitive instruments was 
given this group, and they saw the picture of the woman with distaff and 
spindle. The development of religious ideas was mentioned to prepare 
the children for the superstitious fear shown by the villagers in the film, 
and a j)icture of Stonehenge shown. Seeing the film occupied the last 
20 minutes of the lesson. It was shown without stops, but with an 
occasional comment, as when attention was drawn to the leaf shapes of 
the weapon-heads. 

53. The Test Set. The following test was set : — 

Name School 

A(je Years Months. 

Test for Film — “ People of the Lake.” 

(Total Time — 40 minutes.) 

Do not bother about writing and spelling in your answers. 

Test A. Time — 10 minutes. 

Marks are given for the number of points shown, not for skill in drawing. 

Draw : — (1) A man of the Bronze Age, with his shield, axe, and spear. 

(2) A primitive loom. 
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Name 

Test B. Time — 10 minutes. 

Answer the following questions in the order given in as few words as 
possible. One word will do. 

Questions. Answers. 

(1) What did the men of the Bronze Age tisc to hold the 

foundation of a lake village in place ? 

(2) What did they build round the village for a defence ? 

(3) In what two ways could they reach the mainland ? 

(4) Of what did they make the walls of their huts ? 

(5) Were the walls of their huts higher or lower than 

those of the New Stone men ? 

(C) Where did they pasture their cattle and grow corn ? 

(7) What two implements did they use for si^inning ? 

(8) How did they pass the shuttle across the loom ? 

(9) Who gave the alarm that an enemy was coming ? 

(10) What kind of designs did they place on their 

pottery ? 

(11) Of what did they make their bugles ? 

(12) About when did the Bronze Age begin ? 

(13) About when did it end ? 


Test C. Time — 5 minutes. 


Put your name on your lined paper. 


What other points interested you in the lesson ? 


Test D. Time — 15 minutes. 

Turn over your paper. Write a short essay to answer the following question : 
“ Why was life better in the Bronze Age than in the New Stone Age ? ” 

The delayed test was of the usual type. 


54. Results of Experiment 2, Part A : Sets A and B : — 


Immediate Results 



Ago. 



Drawing. 

Short- 


Set. 

Group. 

Marks. 



Answer 

Essay. 


Yrs.Mnths. 


Warrior. 

Loom. 

Test. 


A 

10.11 

Film 

Average per cent. 

36-3 

49 

60 

43-5 

Girls 



Midscore 

40 

50 

60 

40 




Q3 

53-3 

70 

80 

70 




Qi 

26-6 

30 

46-6 

30 



Non-Film 

Average per cent. 

53-5 

49 

80-6 

59 




Midscore 

53-3 

50 

86-6 

60 




Qs 

73-3 

60 

93-3 

* 80 




Qi 

40 

40 

73-3 

40 




Coefficient of ) 
Reliability j 

3-4 


4-8 

2-5 
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Immediate Results — continued 


Age. 

Yrs.Mnths. 

Group. 

Marks. 

11 

Film 

Average per cent. 



Midscorc 

Qa 

Qi 


Non-Film 

Average per cent. 


j 

Midscorc 

Q 3 

Qi 

Coefficient of ) 
Reliability 1 


Drawing. 


Warrior. 

Loom. 

52 

56 

50 

60 

()()0 

70 

4G-6 

40 

73 

56 

7G-G 

60 

80 

70 

GG-6 

50 

7-3 



Short- 

1 Essay. 

Answer 


Test. 


71-6 

r 

56 

73-3 

60 

80 > 

70 

66.G ' 

40 

71-6 ^ 

49-5 

73-3 i 

50 

80 i 

70 

60 

30 


1-29 


Delayed Results 



Age. 





Interval 

1 Sot. 

Group. 

Marks. 

Grip. 

sphere. 

since 

1 

Yrs.Mnths 




Lesson. 

1 A 

10.11 

Film 

Average per cent. 

54-1 

78-8 

27 weeks 

! Girls 

1 


Midscore 

60 

100 




Q3 

60 

100 




Qi 

40 

40 



j Non-Film 

Average per cent. 

49*4 

641 





Midscore 

50 

60 





Q3 

60 

80 



i 

Qi 

40 

40 



i 

Coefficient of Reliability 

1-4 

1-92 


B 

11 

Film 

Average per cent. 

46 

1 92 

14 weeks 

Boys 



Midscore 

50 

100 





Q 3 

60 

100 





Qi 

30 

100 




Non-Film 

Average per cent. 

40-5 

86 





Midscore 

40 

100 





Qa 

50 

100 





Q, 

30 

25 





Coefficient of Reliability 

1 

•38 

2-63 






i 





In the case of Set B, the scores of the two groups are remarkably close. 
The only significant difference is the mark for the drawing of the warrior, 
and the control group achieved here a much better result than the experi- 
mental group. A still picture is better than the film for the observation 
of details of dress and equipment for boys of this age, if the film is not 
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stopped nor comment made. With the girls in Set A, the control group 
not only do the first drawing better than the film group, but give many 
more correct replies in the short-answer test. In neither set does re-seeing 
the loom on the film make the details clearer than one view of the model. 
The mark of both groups in each set is exactly the same under this head. 
In the delayed tests there is no true difference between the scores of the 
groups under either head. 

55. Experiment 2, Part A. Experiments with Sets C, D, F, G : 
Children aged about 13. Five experiments were performed with children 
aged about 13, the first four with the same film, “ People of the Lake,” In 
Sets C and D, the experiment was again conducted exactly as with the 
younger children in Sets A and B, Sets F and G had lessons of 45 
minutes. The experimental group in Set G again had 5 minutes’ talk at 
the end of the film to clear up difficulties. The girls in Set F had 15 
minutes’ introductory talk, 20 minutes for the film which was shown 
with many interjected, oral comments, 10 minutes’ discussion at the end 
of the film. The illustrative material was used in all cases as was described 
for Set A, and the same tests were given. 

56. Results of Experiment 2, Part A: Sets C, D, F, G. 


Immediatk Results 



Age. 

1 


Draw 

iiig. 

Slvort- 

1 

Set. 


Croup, 

1 Marks. 


Answer 

Kssay. 


Yrs. Maths. 



VV arrior. 

Loom. 

'J'ost . 

c 

13.2 

Film 

Average per cent. 

57-3 

76 

66-4 

; 

49 ‘ 

Girls 



Midscore 

()() 

SO 

66-0 

50 ' 




Q3 

000 

80 

86-6 

66-6 




Qi 

460 

70 

53-3 

33-3 i 



Non-Film 

Average per cent. 

71-3 

61 

77 

63-6 

1 



Midscore 

73-3 

70 

80 

60 1 




Q 3 

80 

80 

86-6 

86-6 ! 




Qi 

60 

50 

66-6 

53-3 




Coefficient of i 
Reliability / 

403 

3 

2-7 

314 

D 

13.3 

Film 

Average per cent. 

51-6 

69 

66-6 

44-5 

Boys 



Midscore 

53-3 

70 

73*3 

50 




Q 3 

60 

80 

73*3 

i 60 1 




Q, 

46-6 

60 

60 

1 30 



Non-Film 

Average per cent. 

56 

68 

71 

50-5 




Midscore 

633 

70 

66-6 

50 




Q 3 j 

66-6 

80 

80 

60 




Qi 

40 

60 

60 

30 


i 


Coefficient of f 
Reliability / 

•84 

•27 

CO 

1-02 
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Immediate Results — continued 



Age. 



Drawing. 

Short- 


Set. 


Group. 

Marks. 



Answer 

Essay. 


Yrs.Mnths. 



Warrior. 

Loom. 

Test. 


F 

12.11 

Film 

Average per cent. 

51-57 

63-36 

81-05 

54-4 

Girls j 


Midscore 

53-3 

GO 

80 

55 

i 


Q a 

66-6 

80 

93-3 

80 



Q. 

40 

GO 

73-3 

35 


Non-Film 

Average per cent. 

62-66 

65 

75-66 

42 



Mids(*or(‘ 

OG-l) 

70 

^ SG-G 

37-5 



Q.3 

73-3 

80 

i 93-3 

55 



Qi 

53-3 

oO 

t 73-3 

30 



Coefficient of ] 
Reliability ) 

3-64 

-56 

: 1-3 

i 

3-2 

G 

12.8 

1 Film 

Average per cent. 

69-33 

68 

87-33 

45-6 

Doys 


Midscorc 

, 70 

70 

93-3 

44 



! Qa 

' 73-3 

80 

93-3 

56 



Qi 

: OO-G 

50 

80 

28 

: 

Non-Film 

Average per cent. 

’ 62-33 

70-5 

89 

48-8 

1 


Midscore 

1 GO 

75 

j 86-6 

46 

1 


Q 3 

i 73-3 

80 

' 93-3 

68 

i 


Qi 

; 53-3 

GO 

; 8G-G 

28 



Coefficient of \ 
Reliability 1 

2-67 

•74 

-704 

-67 


Delayed Results 



Ago. 




Atmo- 

Interval 

Set. 

Yrs.Mnths. 

Group. 

Marks. 

Grip. 

sphere. 

sineo 

Lesson. 

c 

13.2 

Film 

Average per cent. 

68-3 

83-3 

13 weeks 

Girls 



Midscorc 

CO 

100 





Qa 

70 

100 


1 



Qr 

40 

60 


1 


Non-Film 

1 Average per cent. 

51-05 

61-05 





Midscore 

50 

60 i 





Q 3 

60 

80 i 





Qi 

! 40 

40 





Coefficient of Reliability 

2-7 

1 2-9 
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Delayed Results — continued 


Sot. 

Age. 

Group. 

Marks. 

Grip. 

At mo- 

Interval 

since 


Yrs.Mnths. 



Lo.sson. 

D 

13.3 

Film 

Average per cent. 

64-44 

85-5 

12 weeks 

Boys 



Midscore 

60 

100 i 




Qa 

80 

100 




Qi 

40 

60 




Non-Film 

Average per cent. 

64-5 

85 





Midscore 

60 

100 




Qa 

80 

100 





Q 1 

50 

80 





Coefficient of Reliability 

•012 



F 

12.11 

Film 

Average per cent. 

65-5 

100 

9 weeks 

Girls 



Midscore 

70 

100 





Qs 

70 

100 






50 

100 




Non-Film 

Average per cent. 

47 

86 





Midscore 

40 

100 





Qa 

60 

100 





Qi 

30 

60 





Coefficient of Reliability 

4-2 

2-5 


G 

12.8 

Film 

Average per cent. 

42-6 

88-5 

28 weeks 

Boys 



Midscore 

40 

100 





Q 3 

50 

100 





Q. 

32-5 

70 




Non-Film 

Average per cent. 

36-6 

61-5 





Midscore 

33-7 

55 




1 

Q 3 

42-5 

80 





Qi 

25 

50 





Coefficient of Reliability 

1-7 

5-4 



The immediate results are inconclusive ; so far as they arc concerned 
the two methods seem of equal value. The scores of the boys in Sets D 
and G are extraordinarily close. In Set C the non-film group do the 
better ; the film group in this case has learned more about the loom, but 
on all the other points the control group scores more highly. On the other 
hand, in Set F, though the non-film girls know more about the dress and 
equipment of a warrior of the Bronze Age, the film group give more 
general information on the period in their essays. The film has not 
helped in learning, but it aids retention. In the delayed tests the two 
groups of Set D write essays of much the same type. In the other three 
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sets the film groups achieve ax^preciably better results. They are dis- 
cussed after the account of the fifth test of this kind with pupils aged 
roughly 13. 


57. Experiment 2, Part A : Additional Test with Set D. The Ex- 
perimental Group. Reel II. of the Roman Britain film, on life in a 
Romano-British town, was used for the same purpose with the boys of 
Set D. Before the experimental group saw the film, it was noted in a 10 
minutes’ talk that the period of Roman occuimtion was long — the occupa- 
tion of the South civil, of the North military — that the tyi^e of civilisation 
evolved in the jjeriod was largely Roman but partly British, and that the 
Britons shared in this civilisation. In the third century of the oceuj^ation, 
a wealthy Briton lived in very much the same manner as the Roman 
settlers. The film was then shown in silence ; this took 12 minutes. 
Afterwards, the boys were asked if they wished to ask questions. There 
was little response. One asked what the Oovernor’s attendant carried, a 
reference to the lictor and the fasces. Another asked why a building was 
called the Baths, when the men were only massaged there — a conscious 
criticism of the film. But more questions arose in the course of the dis- 
cussion, during which the essential aspects of life in a Romano-British 
town of the south-east were brought out by dealing with points in the 
film. The boys had noticed most of the points in the film, and had been 
making mental comparisons between conditions then and now. For 
instance, one boy remarked, without any question or prompting, that the 
interior of the basilica was like a church. The boys co-operatively drew 
on the blackboard plans of a Romano-British town, of the forum and 
surrounding buildings, and of the basilica. This discussion lasted 
18 minutes. 


58. Experiment 2, Part A : Additional Test with Set D. The 
Control Group. The control group had the same introductory matter. 
The points given in the film were then dealt with orally, black-and-white 
sketches of a Roman woman and of a man wearing tunic and toga being 
shown. The same plans as before were gradually built up on the black- 
board as the lesson proceeded. The last part of the lesson was sj^ent in 
reading to the boys a short story of a day in the life of a boy in a Romano- 
British town. The matter was mostly taken direct from Chapter I. of 
Boys and Girls of History, but with some additions to incorporate points 
shown on the film and not dealt with in Miss Power’s story, and with 
many cuts, so that the subject matter taken with the two groups was 
identical. 


59. Tests and Results. The immediate test took the form of a free 
essay : “ Describe the life of a Romano-British town.” The figures for 
immediate and delayed tests are : — 
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Immediate Results 


Sot. 

Age. 

Yrs.Mnths. 

Group. 

Marks. 

Grip. 

Atmo- 

sphere. 

D 

13.3 

Film 

Average per cent. 

70 

86 




Midscorc 

58 

100 




I Q 3 

76 

100 




Qi 

36 

100 



Non-Film 

Average per cent. 

79 

89 


1 


Midscore 

40 

100 




Q 3 

60 

100 




Qi 

40 

100 




Coefficient of Reliability 

1-4 



Dklayed Results 



Age. 




Atmo- 

sphoro. 

Tiitorval 

Sot. 


Group. 

Marks. 

Grip. 

since 


Yrs.Mnths. 


Losson. 

D 

13.3 

Film 

Average per cent. 

59*4 

94 

5 weeks 




Mid .score 

50 

100 





Qa 

SO 

100 





Qi 

50 

100 




Non -Film 

Average per cent. 

49-4 

96-47 





Midfscore 

40 

100 





Qs 

60 

100 





Q 1 

40 

100 1 





Coefficient of Reliability 

1-8 




60. Discussion of Results of Experiment 2, Part A : with Sets 
C, D, F, G, aged about 13. It has been noted in paragraph 56 that these 
experiments do not show the film to have any greater value than other 
methods for a first learning. The delayed tests, however, seem to give an 
indication that a short film is likely to help children of the given age in the 
retention both of an impression of actuality and grip of fact, since the 
differences in the scores of all the groups tend in the same direction ; the 
experimental group is superior in all but one score ; and some of the 
differences are significant. Under the heading of atmosphere, the scores 
in one experiment with Set T> are identical and in the second practically 
so, though the control group here has the advantage. In Set G, the 
superiority of the film group is marked ; in Set C, the coefficient of re- 
liability for the difference which gives the advantage to the film is 2 9, and 
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in Set F 2*5. In the ease of the mark for grip, there is no difference in 
the scores of the compared groups in the first experiment with Set D, 
The highly significant difference in the scores of Set F is reinforced by the 
smaller differences in the other cases. Set F had a discussion after 
the film. 

61. Effect of the Type of Film on Delayed Results. Moreover, it is 
possible that had the film “ People of the Lake ” been more directly fitted 
for the purpose of History teaching, the score of the experimental groups 
for grip would have been higher. The one set of scholars remembered the 
story of the film far more vividly than the other remembered the lesson. 
The children in the control groups had no clear picture of the Bronze 
Age as a whole. Their essays give the effect of recall of scattered pieces 
of information. There is a greater unity in the essays of the film groups. 
But it is the modern Boy Scout, the central figure of the film, who 
inevitably stands out in their memory. They tell the story of his actions, 
but in so doing often omit to mention the background in which those 
actions took place. For instance, a boy tells how the Scout paddled across 
to the lake village ; ho docs not delay the story of Brown’s exciting 
doings to explain that he went in a dug-out canoe, or to describe what 
kind of a paddle was used. Incidents non-essential to a picture of the 
Bronze Age arc remembered because of their humour and their dramatic 
prominence in the film — Scout Brown drinking his ginger-beer, the Chief 
strutting about in the Scout’s hat, the Scout lassoing the boy who had 
taken his book. In comparison with such episodes, the Scout’s tour of 
the village and inspection of the occupations of its peo])le naturally pale 
into insignificance in a boy’s mind. Even so, the children in the film 
groups remember more details of the life of the time than the others. 
That they do not give more indicates less that films as a whole are likely 
to be but little aid to memory of historical details — the child tells select- 
ively the whole story of the film — than that the emphasis of this particular 
film is faulty for teaching purposes. 

62. Questions on Time in Experiments 1 and 2. In the immediate 
tests in Experiments 1 and 2 four “ time ” questions were set, for the 
criticism had been received that the presentation in a film lasting 10 
or 20 minutes of an epoch of many thousands of years, would tend to 
prevent the child from realising the extent of the period. It does not 
seem likely that the film can help to any great extent in teaching time 
relationships,^ since these in general can only be indicated by sub-titles, 
but there seems no reason why the film should destroy the efficacy of 
other teaching on time matters. The slight excursion into the problem 
in these two experiments shows that here the film had no harmful effects. 

^ After detailed enquiry into the connection of the film with the teaching of time 
relationships in the Yale experiment, it ia reported : “ The photoplays interfered with the 
teaching of time relationships. They decreased by 10 per cent, the learning of such re- 
lationships.” Motion Pictures in History TmeUing^ Knowlton and Tilton, p. 90. 
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In the twenty-four comparative sets of answers, the film group was 
superior to the control group in ten cases, the non-film group superior in 
ten cases, the groups equal in four. The questions were : — 

(1) About how many years ago did the New Stone men come to 

Britain ? 

(2) About how long did the New Stone Age last ? 

(3) About when did the Bronze Age begin ? 

(4) About when did it end ? 

The word “ about in the questions is not a loophole for vagueness of 
reply, but continues the class-teaching on the indefiniteness of our know- 
ledge on this period. Only the first question is dealt with in the films. 
The point is not whether the films have taught these facts, but whether 
films have interfered with realisation of time values taught in other ways. 
The table of results follows : — ■ 

Time Questions 


Percentage of Correct Replies 



Ago. 




Sot. 

Questions. 

Film. 

Non-Film. 


Yrs. Mnths. 




A 

10.11 

1 

53 

25 



2 

68 

65 



3 

80 

80 



4 

60 

70 

B 

11 

1 

70 

90 



2 

45 

45 



3 

70 

75 



4 

30 

55 

C 

13.2 

1 

65 

60 



2 

80 

70 



3 

80 

80 



4 

1 

55 

75 

D 

13.3 

1 

60 

65 



! 2 

10 

25 

/ 


3 

80 

1 80 



4 

75 

‘ 80 

F 

12.11 

1 i 

100 

84 



2 

80 

74 



3 

95 

90 



4 

58 

80 

G 

12.8 

1 1 

80 1 

55 



2 

85 

95 



3 

90 1 

100 



4 

80 

90 
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63. Experiment 2, Part A : 1st Experiment with Set E, Boys aged 
12 years 3 months. This experiment was tried with Set E with both 
Reel I. and Reel III. of the Roman Britain film. Reel I. deals with the 
life of the Britons on the eve of the Roman occupation. The experi- 
mental group was shown the film silently. This took 15 minutes. The 
last 25 minutes were given to a discussion lesson on the period, the film 
material being woven in with the neces.sary matter. A blackboard 
sketch was made of the exterior of a British corridor house, since this 
is not clearly shown in the reel, and of the types of design used by the 
Britons for ornamentation. The boys enjoyed talking about the film, 
and their observation of even the smallest points was striking. The 
control group had an oral lesson covering the same ground. A blackboard 
summary was made of the points of the lesson. The class saw large pic- 
tures of a man and woman of the period, and charts showing the weapons, 
tools, and pottery of the time. A demonstration of the method of making 
coiled pottery was given with plasticene, and of the making of baskets 
with willow. The same blackboard sketches were reproduced. 

64. The Immediate Test. The immediate test was as follows : — 

Name School 

Age Years M onths . Group 

Tkst on “ Roman Britain.” Part I. 

(Total Time — 40 minutes.) 

Do not bother about writing and spelling in your answers. 

Test A. Time — 10 minutes. 

Answer the following questions as shortly as possible. One word will do. 

Questions. Answers. 

(1) Were there windows in the British huts ? 

(2) With what were the huts thatched ? 

(3) What shape was the Chieftain’s house ? 

(4) What was the only kind of furniture in most huts ? 

(5) Did men or women cut the corn ? 

(6) What implements were used for this ? 

(7) Of what metal was the Chief’s drinking eup made ? 

(8) What garment did his wife wear over her dress ? 

(9) On what instrument did the minstrel play to the 

Chief ? 

(10) With what did the Druid wreathe his hair ? 

(11) Of what was his altar made ? 

(12) Why did the Celtic women hang flowers on the 

trees ? 

(13) To what music did the Britons dance round their 

altars ? 

(14) What fierce animal did the Britons often hunt in the 

forest ? 

(15) How did Celtic women show great grief ? 
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Put your name on your lined paper. 

Test B. Time — 10 minutes. 

What other things did you notice during the lesson ? Give these in short 
sentences in any order you like. 

Test C. Time — 20 minutes. 

Write a short essay telling all the things you can think of that show the 
Britons were not savages when the Romans came in a.d. 43. 


65. Results of Immediate and Delayed Tests. The results of the two 
tests arc : — 


Immediate Test Delayed Test 






Short- 



Atmo- 

sphere. 

Interval 

Sot. 

Age. 

Group. 

Marks. 

Answer 

Test. 

Essay. 

Grip. 

Since 

Lesson. 

E 

12.3 

Film 

Average per \ 
cent. 1 

1 

1 irt 

oo 

43-5 

59-4 

95 

9 weeks 




Midscorc 

86-6 

40 

60 

100 





1 Q3 

93-3 

50 

80 

100 





i Qi 

80 

30 

40 

100 


i 


Non-Film 

Average per ) 
cent. j 

66-3 

43-68 

48-1 

91-2 





Midscore 

66*6 

50 

45 

100 




i 

Qs 

73*3 

80 

60 

100 





Q. 

60 

10 

40 

100 





Coefi&cient of ) 
Reliability j 

8*92 

1 

•013 

2-2 




Discussion of those results is postponed until after the account of the 
second experiment with this group. 

66. Experiment 2, Part A: 2nd Experiment with Set E. This 
second experiment with Set E was taken with Reel HI. of the Roman 
Britain film. The experimental group was shown the reel with a running 
oral commentary and frequent stop[)ages of the film for examination of 
the detail. The wiiole lesson took 40 mmutes. The control group had 
an oral lesson of the same length. With the class this synopsis of the oral 
lesson was made on the blackboard at the end of the period. 

The Roman Army. The Britons' Army. 

A regular, professional army. A tribal force, taking to arms when 

necessary. 

Haphazard arms. 

No training. Trust in a wild rush. 
Unruly. 


Uniform equipment. 
Training in tactics. 
Disciplined. 
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The equipment of the two armies was learned from study of large, black- 
and-white drawings of a Roman soldier and of a British warrior chief. A 
blackboard sketch was made of a Roman officer’s helmet. When dis- 
cussing tactics, a drawing of a British war chariot was shown, and black- 
board sketches made to illustrate the shield wall and the wedge formation 
of the Romans. A Roman standard was also sketched. 

67. The Immediate Test. The immediate test was : — - 

Na7)iP School Age 

Test on “ Roman Britain.” Part HI. 

(Total Time — 40 minutes.) 

Do not bother about writing and spelling in your answers. 

Test A. Time — 10 minutes. 

Marks are given for the number of points shown, not for skill in drawing. 
Draw : — (1) Diagrams of a Roman shield, sword, spear, and helmet. 

(2) Diagrams of a British shield, sword, and helmet. 

Name 

Test B. Time — 5 minutes. 

Answer the following questions in the order given in as few words as 
possible. One word will do. 

Questions. Answers. 

(1) How was the leather cuirass of a Roman soldier 

strengthened ? 

(2) To what dill he fasten his baggage ? 

(3) What did the Romans carry instead of a flag ? 

(4) What two defences were built each night to protect 

the Romans’ camps ? 

(5) What was the British signal for war ? 

(6) From what did British women watch a battle ? 

(7) What part of a British army began a fight ? 

(8) How did the Romans use their shields to resist a 

fierce attack 

(9) How did the Roman soldiers form up to force them- 

selves through a break in the enemy’s ranks ? 

Put your name on your ‘paper. 

Test C. Time — 10 minutes. 

Did you notice any other points in the film ? Give these briefly, in any 
order. 

Test D. Time — 15 minutes. 

Turn over your paper. Write a short essay to answer this question ; 
“ Why did the Roman army overcome the Britons ? ” Give all the reasons 
you can. 
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68, The Result of Immediate and Delayed Tests. The figures for the 
two tests are :~ 


Immediate Test Delayed Test 







Short- 



Atmo- 

sphere. 

Interval 

Sot. 

Ago. 

Group. 

Marks. 

[ 

Drawing. 

Answer 

Tost. 

Essay. 

Grip. 

since 

Lesson. 

E 

12.3 

Film 

Average 1 
per cent, f 

70-2 

73 

69 

58-4 

92-6 

7 weeks 




Midscore 

i 68 

80 

60 

60 

1 100 

i 




: Qs 

76 

80 

70 

70 

1 100 

j 




1 Qi 

' 68 

60 

50 

40 

100 


1 


Non-Film 

, Average ] 

1 per cent, j 
i Midscore ! 

80-63 

69-47 

67-36 

47 

: 89 





84 

70 

60 

50 

1 100 


I 



Q 3 ! 

92 

80 

70 

60 

! 





i Qi 

04 

.W 

50 

40 

60 


1 

1 



; Coeflacient of \ : 

' Reliability j 

* 

3-48 

1-13 

•49 

3 

•78 

i 



69. Discussion of Results of Experiments with Set E. The film group 
gains a far higher score than the non-film group in the first experiment 
in the short-answer test. In the second experiment the non-film group 
do better drawings. As in several cases where the Bronze Age film was 
used, here, with another film, the still, black-and-white picture has proved 
a better medium for observation of detail of dress and equipment than the 
film. Otherwise, there is no true difference between any of the scores in 
the immediate tests. In the delayed tests, the experiments point to the 
fact that the film helps boys of this ago to retain a better grip of the 
subjects studied, since in the first case a slight superiority is registered 
for the film group under this head, and a true difference to its advantage 
in the second. Jjittle difference could be discerned in the atmosphere of 
the essays. In the film on the armies, the non-film group gave vivid 
descriptions and sketches of the separate features of the battle, shield 
wall, wedge, and tortoise. They seemed to remember these more clearly 
than the film group, probably because the last two of these manoeuvres 
were shown very confusedly on the film. On the other hand, the film 
group had a more unified idea of the battle as a whole. 

70. Experiment 2, Part A: with Set H, Boys of 14 years 10 
months. For the purposes of the same test, Set H saw the “People 
of the Lake,” taking 20 minutes, and Reel 1. of the Roman Britain film, 
taking 12 minutes to form a review of the Bronze and Early Iron 
Ages. This allowed 13 minutes’ introductory lesson when the date and 
length of the period was fixed, and the boys prepared to look for 
gradual improvements in civilisation in the film. The boys saw the 
models of spindle and loom, and charts of the development of the socketed 
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axe. The films were shown with occasional comment. The control group 
had the same illustrative apparatus as the younger groups, with addi- 
tional pictures of a man and woman of the Iron Age, and charts of the 
tools, weapons, and pottery of that period. They were tested by an 
essay : “ Give an account of Life in the Bronze Age and in the Early 
Iron Age, indicating the progressive improvements made.” The marks 
were : — 


i Ago. 1 

Set. 

' Yrs. Mnths. 

Group. 

Marks. 

Infor- 

mation. 

Grip. 

Atmo- 

sphere. 

H 14.10 

Film 

Average per cent. 

63-8 

61 

87 



Midscore 

60 

60 

80 



Qa 

78 

70 

100 



Qy 

47 

50 

80 


Non-Film 

Average per cent. 

62-1 

60 

83 



Midscore 

58 

60 

80 



Q.. 

87 

70 

100 



Q, 

41-8 

50 

80 



Coefficient of Beliability 

•36 

•32 



IVIarks were lost for grip in both groups because the boys sj)ent so long 
on describing the Bronze Age that they had not time to complete the 
latter jDart of the essay. Several boy.s write ITnfinished ” at the end of 
their papers. One writes, “ Foiled by time.” The essays from both 
groups were interesting and detailed and equally good. 


71. Experiment 2, Part B. Another series of experiments were 
undertaken to compare an oral Story ” lesson, the narrative type of 
lesson with an incident film. Sets A to H saw the Wolfe film. In Set D, 
a comparative tost was not possible, since all had very recently learned the 
story in their term work. In Set C, too many girls were absent from one 
group in the delayed test to make a fair comparison possible. All the 
I)airs of groups were treated in the same way. 50 minute's were allowed 
for the lessons. Each experimental group first had a brief, oral exi)lana- 
tion of the long rivalry of England and France over trade and colonies. 
Then the film was shown, with stops at all the maps for explanation. No 
other comments were made, save an occasional remark, e.p. There are 
the French in white coats,” to help the children to differentiate the rival 
armies. The story of the taking of Quebec, as it is depicted in the film, 
was told orally to the control group. The names and positions of the 
chief persons taking part in the incident were written on the blackboard 
at their first mention, and all the maps shown in the film were also sketched 
on the blackboard at the appropriate time in the account. 

D 
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72. The Tests and Statistical Results. All sets had the same test, 
30 minutes to tell the story of the film and 15 minutes to give a list of the 
reasons for the English success. The story was given a quantitative 
mark for information, and marks for grip and atmosphere. The shorter 
question was given a quantitative mark, one mark for each relevant point. 
Set H, however, were not given a quantitative mark, for it was found to 
be meaningless with these older boys in an essay of this type. They 
ignored detail and selected a few major points for notice ; the best essays 
were by no means the longest. 


Immediate Test Delayed Test 





Ess.w. 


Sliort 


Atmo- 

sphere. 

Interval 

Set. 

Age. 

Croup. Marks. 




Question. 

Grip. 

since 



fnlor- 

(!rip. 

Atmo- 

Koasons. 

Lesson. 

! 


inatiuii. 

Hphorc. 




- 

i 

A 

10.11 

Film Average per \ 
cent. ( 

44-6 

36-4 

85 

25 

38 

87 

22 weeks 

Girls 

Midscoro 

40 

32 

85 

20 

36 

100 



Qa 

53‘3 

40 

100 

40 

56 

100 



Q. 

2G4I 

28 

70 

20 

28 

80 




Non-Film Average per 
cent. 

5358 

33-7 

88-4 

32 

41-8 

90-5 




Midscore 

50 

32 

100 

20 

36 

100 i 


Q3 

63-3 

40 

100 

40 

60 

100 



Q, 

36-6 

28 

80 

20 

32 

80 




Coefficient of ) 
Reliability j 

1-86 

M7 

•66 

1-53 

1-03 



B 

11 

Film Average per \ 
cent. 1 

53-8 

44-8 

93 

35 

39-4 

100 

10 weeks 

Boys 

Midscore 

50 

42 

100 

40 

32 

100 


i Qs 

64-8 

1 52 

! 100 

60 

52 

100 


Qi 

40-7 

j 32 

1 80 

20 

32 

100 


Non-Film Average per ] 
j ! cent. 1 

60-9 

' 50-8 

1 

86-6 

27-7 

43-17 

87-05 



Midscoro 

574 

: 48 

100 

20 

40 i 

100 



! ! Qs 

75-9 

1 72 

100 

1 60 

52 

100 



! Qi 

444 

32 

1 80 

j 

32 

70 



CoefBcientof) 

' Rehability J 

1-54 

: 1-66 

1-77 

1 

1-1 

1-02 

2-731 

' C 

13.2 

Film Average per | 
cent. 1 

69-84 

44 

94-5 

32 




Girls 

Midscore 

71-9 

40 

100 

30 





Q3 

81-2 

, 48 

100 

60 





Qi 

59-3 

32 

100 

20 





Non-Film Average per | 
cent. 1 

65-27 

37-3 

83-8 

47-7 





Midscore 

68-8 

40 

90 

40 





Qs 

75 

i 40 

100 

60 

1 




1 Qi 

50 j 

28 

70 

40 

1 




1 Goefficientof) 

Rehabihty / 

1-21 

2-36 

2-2 

2-8 

j 
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Immediate Test Delayed Test 




! 



Essay. 













Short 


Atmo- 

Interval 

Set. 

Age. 

Group. 

Marks. 

J 



Question, 

Grip. 

since 





( Infor- 

Grip. 

Atiao- 

Kca.sons, 

.Spllf’l. . 

Lesson. 





: mation. 

sphere. 



1 


E 

12.3 

Film 

Average per \ 
cent. 1 

! 62-7 

45-2 

93-5 

25 

59-1 

95 

5 weeks 

Boys 



Midscore 

; 50-3 

42 

100 

20 

60 

^ 100 





Qs 

: 75 

64 

100 

40 

80 

1 100 





1 Qi 

! 47-9 

32 

90 

0 

40 

100 




Non- Film 

Average per ) 
cent. 1 

1 65-3 

37-4 

oo 

22 

50-4 

88 


j 


Midscore 

! 61-4 

1 36 

, 100 

20 

48 

; 100 




Qs 

I 791 

48 

100 

40 

64 

, 100 




Qi 

! 50 

28 

70 

0 

36 

j 80 





Coefficient of | 
Reliability 1 

•53 

I 1-85 

1-9 

•479 

1-7 

3-31 


F 

12.11 

Film 

Average per \ 
cent. ( 

5M6 

! 51-8 

1 

87-5 

27 

35 

91 

9 weeks 

Girls 



Midscore 

48-8 

1 50 

100 

20 

32 

j 100 





Qa 

05-9 

70 

100 

40 

40 

! 100 





Q, 

35-3 

32 

70 

20 

28 

80 




Non-Film Average per | 
cent. 1 

58 

43-8 

83-5 

39 

36-4 

80 





Midscore 

55-3 

40 

85 

40 

38 

80 





Q, 

68-2 

60 

100 

60 

48 

100 





Qi 

42-3 

32 

70 

20 

28 

; 60 





Coefficient of | 
Reliability i 

1-49 

1-55 

-87 

21 

•42 

2-17 


G 

12.8 

Film 

Average per \ 
cent. I 

60-53 

4517 

95-29 

30-58 

36-5 

82-5 

2 2 weeks 

Boys 



Midscore 

61-8 

^ 36 

100 

40 

32 

100 


1 


Qa 

G9 

i 64 

100 

40 

44 

100 




Qi 

47-2 

1 32 

100 

20 

28 

60 



Non-Film Averageper) 
cent, 1 

63-44 

; 41-47 

94-77 

55-78 

31-29 

76-47 


! 


Midscore 

03-0 

40 

100 

60 

28 

80 


1 


Qz 

80 

52 ; 

100 

80 

36 

100 




Qi 

47-2 

32 

100 

40 

24 

60 


1 


Coefficient of! 
Reliability 1 

M6l 

104 


2 

•92 

•909 


H 

14.10 

Film 

Average per | 
cent. ( 


60-8 

98 

62 




Boys 



Midscore 


64 

100 

GO 







Qa 


68 

100 

80 







Qi 


56 , 

100 

40 





Non-Film 

1 

1 

Average per \ 
cent. 1. 


47-2 i 

82 

51 







Midscore 


44 

90 

40 







Qs 


56 

100 

80 







Qi 


40 

60 

40 







Coefficient of) 


4-33 

3-9 

2 

1 






Reliability j 



_ I 
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73. Discussion of Results. These figures show that the story of 
Wolfe, as given in the film, is learned and retained equally well, or rather 
equally badly, by film and oral groups, with the exception of the older 
boys. It is too long and complicated for scholars up to the age of 13+ to 
grasp fully in one period. The chihlren could not be expected to give 
detail in the time at their disposal. It was possible for them to give an 
outline account of the campaign. Most of them, however, concentrated 
on a few striking episodes, told the story of the climb, mentioned the 
battle, described the death of Wolfe, while ignoring such things as the 
causes of the struggle and events in the winter of 1759-60. At the same 
time, the accounts are graphic, with much picturesque detail. All this is 
true equally of control and exf)erimental groups. Though the former give 
somewhat more attention to causes, more of the latter remember the 
urgency of relief in 1760. These criticisms apply both to immediate and 
delaycid tests. Hence the low mark for all groups save those of 8et H 
for grip as contrasted with the high mark for atmosphere. An interesting 
difference appears between film and non-film essays, mainly noticeable in 
the essays from the older girls of Sets C and F. It was often difficult to 
know how to apportion the quantitative mark for information, the purely 
objective mark, because these girls first described movements as planned 
in the niinds of the leaders, and later gave an account of these events in 
terms of action. The movement of these non-lilm essays was less quick 
than those of the film groups. With girls of this age, this was counter- 
halanced by a clearer realisation of the sequence of events in the non-film 
groups. These; differences suggest both a shortcoming and specific advan- 
tage of the film. It admirably portrays action, not so easily things of the 
mind. The older boys were old enough to grasp the story fully in the 
time. The experimental group said little of the causes of the struggle, 
but much of all the rest. They gave a proportionate share to each part of 
the story, wrote with certainty and ease. The control group were far 
more confused over events. A half-memory of the details of the story in 
the immediate test leads to such things as descriptions of all the army 
scrambling up the cliffs, or worse, of all the army being hauled up the 
cliffs by ropes let down by the Forlorn Hope. In one case, Montcalm is 
said to be in charge (ff the >Samos battery, in another the English are given 
Canadian help, in a third, Quebec is said to be takeii and ludd without 
difficulty, once the cliffs were scaled. The intricacies of the campaign were 
clearer to boys of this age on the film than from an oral account. 

74. General Conclusions from Experiment 2. Usual lesson +Film 
versus Usual lesson, 

( 1 ) With Children of 1 0 + to 1 1 . When the film ‘ ‘ People of the Lake ’ ’ 
was used, the immediate tests showed that both in Sets A 
and B the control groups had learned rather more facts 
during the usual type of lesson than had the children in the 
film groups. No other differences emerged in the first tests. 
In the delayed tests, no appreciable differences could be traced 
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between the two groups. With the Wolfe film, there are no 
significant differences in. either division in immediate or 
delayed tests. These results point to the fact that the Uvsual 
type of lesson is of more value for children of this age than the 
film, when no discussion lesson follows the film. 

76. (2) With Boys aged 12 years 2 months. In the first experiment the 
film group had a true superiority in the immediate test in the 
short-answer test. The film had been a help in the acquisi- 
tion of fact. In the second experiment, the higher score of 
the film group for the drawings has been taken to indicate 
the greater value of still pictures for study of the detail of 
dress and equipment. On the other hand, the delayed test 
on the same film showed that the film is a help in building up 
a unified picture of a changing composite whole such as the 
battle between Romans and Britons. It also appears from 
the delayed tests on the two experiments in Part A that the 
film aided these boys to remember facts, since under the 
heading of grip there is a true difference between the marks 
of control and experimental groups in one case, and a fairly 
significant difference in the other. The results of both im- 
mediate and delayed tests arc neutral in the case of the 
Wolfe film. That is to say, the film achieves equally as good 
results as the usual type of lesson in every case, and there is 
a suggestion that for children of this age, a short film is a 
definite help. 

76. (3) With Children aged 12 years 8 months to 13 years 3 months. 

The results have been discussed at some length in paragraphs 
56, 60, 61, 73. They give some indication that a short film 
creates a more permanent imprt^ssion both of essential facts 
and of actuality than the ordinary lesson. A long, incident 
film of the Wolfe type, taken apart from other accompanying 
lessons, is of no more demonstrable value than a story told 
by the teacher. 

77. (4) With Boys aged 14 years 10 months. In the exijcriment with 

the two reels showing social background, the results of the 
film and lesson groups were equally good, but in the second 
experiment with the Wolfe film, the film was grasped better 
than the story, and the atmosphere of the times much better 
caught. This seems to suggest that suitable films are likely 
to be of value to boys of this age. 



CHAPTER IV 


THE FORMAL EXPERIMENTS ON THE TECHNIQUE OF 
USING THE FILM 

78. Experiment 3 of the Formal Series. Two sets of formal experiments 
were undertaken in an attempt to discover the best method of using the 
film. School E did not take part in these experiments. A third group 
was introduced in the remaining schools except in Set B, where two groups 
only were used. Groups I. and II. in every school had each seen one 
film. In the first experiment Group II. was the experimental group and 
saw the film on the Stone Age ; in the second test Group I. was the 
experimental group and saw the film “ People of the Lake.” This change 
had the double purpose of preventing any possible feeling of aggrieved ness 
and consequent lack of effort in doing the tests on the part of one group, 
and of keeping the two groups level for the purpose of the third test, 
(iroup III. was at some disadvantage in comparison with Groups I. and II., 
since it was their first time of taking a film test. For Experiment 3, 
Reel I. of the Roman Britain film, showing a British village in a.d. 43, 
was used. This took 14 minutes to show when taken slowly. Lessons of 
45 minutes were given. With each set, one group saw the reel at the 
beginning of the period, and then had an oral discussion lesson of 
31 minutes on the Early Iron Age. Another saw the film, had 17 minutes 
for clearing up difficulties and for the indication of a few points not shown 
on the reel, and again saw the film at the end of the lesson. The third 
had an introductory talk of 31 minutes and then saw the film. The test 
earlier used with Set E, and described in paragraph 63, was used. The 
drawing tests given in Experiments 1 and 2 were discarded, since all 
groups saw the reel, to allow longer time for the essay. 

79. Results of Experiment 3: Girls aged 10 years 9 months. In 
the tables of figures the following abbreviations are used : — 

F4 L ^ Film and Lesson. 

F I L-1-F Film and Lesson and Film. 

L 1 F ^Le.sson and Film. 

M = Midscore. 

Q 3 = Upper Quartile. 

Q 1 Lower Quartile. 
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Experiment 3 : Immediate Test — Girls aged 10 years 9 months 
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The only significant difference between any of the groups on any score is that between Group II., Film -f Lesson + Film, 
and Group III., Lesson d-Film, for the short-answer test. This suggests that girls of this age acquire detail better if they have 
longer time for oral discussion than if they see the film twice. 



80. Experiment 3: Results with Set B, Boys aged 11. 

Immediate Test 
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Only two groups were used. The only significant difference is again in the short-answer test. The group that had the 
lesson after the film score the more highly. Group I. had sufficient background of general knowledge to follow this reel, which 
is simple, without definite preparation. Further, the impatience of these small boys for the film during the lesson, when they 
were expecting to see it before the talk like Group I., may help to account for this result. 



81. Experiment 3: Results with Sets C, D, F, G, pupils aged about 13. 
Immediate Tests 
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82. Experiment 3: Sets C, D, F, G. 

Delayed Tests 
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83. Conclusions. Experiment 3: Sets C, D, P, G. These methods 
appear to have been of equal value with the sets under consideration. 
The scores of the groups within the sets are close in the immediate tests, 
and no one method is uniformly superior. In Set D, the group seeing the 
films twice has better results in the short-answer test than the other 
groups, but in Set G, the Film+Lesson group scores most highly in the 
same test. The scores are again close in the delayed test. In Set G, 
Group II., Film -f Lesson -f Film does better than Group III., Lesson +Film. 
The superiority of the Film -f- Lesson group in the delayed tests of Set F 
does not establish even for this set the superiority of the method used 
with this group over the other methods. The two other groups confused 
their memories of the reels on the Stone, Bronze, and Early Iron Ages, 
not a matter for wonder since in a short space of time they had seen three 
reels depicting man in a simple state of civilisation, in all of which the 
people performed much the same actions, spun, wove, made baskets and 
pottery, and hunted. The additional group was not confused, since these 
girls had not seen the earlier reels. This confusion occurred in other 
groups, but not to the same extent. The reason is probably that Set F 
saw the reels with far shorter intervals between than did the other sets. 
The children’s difficulty in differentiating these reels suggests that similar 
films should not follow each other. The most notable point in the delayed 
essays is the vividness with which all groups remember some of the scenes, 
those chiefly connected with the illness and death of the chief and the 
druidical ceremonies. The children describe these as though they were 
visualising strongly. Hence the high marks in all sets for atmosphere. 
The same feature is apparent in Experiment 4, where the childi'en 
vividly recall incidents on the march of the Roman army and the 
battle. 


84. Experiment 3 with Set H, Boys aged 14 years 10 months. The 
same procedure was followed with these boys as with the other sets, but 
Reel II. of the Roman Britain film was used. The new set of boys saw 
the film first and then had the lesson. This test was given : — 

(1) Draw a plan of a Romano -British town, indicating the chief 

buildings. 

(2) Describe life in Roman Britain in the second and third 

centuries. 

Forty-five minutes was allowed for the test. The essays were good. The 
marks for information, the quantitative mark, for this set in Experi- 
ments 3 and 4 are low merely because one boy, observant and a quick 
writer, gave extraordinarily minute detail ; his marks were taken as the 
maximum. The essays of the other boys were more selective but very 
adequate, as the mark for grip indicates. These boys do not appear to 
have profited more from any one method of procedure than the 
other. 



Experiment 3 : Immediate Test- 
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85. Experiment 4 of the Formal Series. Reel III. of “ Roman 
Britain,” the reel describing warfare between Romans and Britons, was 
shown. The lessons were 40 minutes long. Group I. saw the film with a 
running oral commentary and with frequent stoppages, when detailed 
explanations of the equipment, tactics, and so forth shown on the screen 
were given. Group II. had a 25 minutes’ lesson on the subject matter of 
the reel before seeing it, while Group HI. saw the reel and then had 
25 minutes’ discussion. Groups II. and III. used in the lessons large 
still pictures of a Roman soldier and British warrior. The film was shown 
silently to Groups II. and III. The test quoted at length in paragraph 67 
was given to all sets, A to G. 

86. Results with Set A : Girls aged 10 years 9 months. The abbrevia- 
tion “ Sim.” is used for the simultaneous film and talk given to the first 
groups in all sets. 
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There are no statistically significant differences between the groups either in the immediate or the delayed tests. 



87. Experiment 4: Results with Set B, Boys aged 11. 

Immediate Test 
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superiority to the lesson followed by the film in the drawing test. 



88. Experiment 4 : Results with Sets C, D, F, G, aged about 13. 
IinMEDiATE Test 
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89. Experiment 4: Sets C, D, F, G. 

Delayed Test 
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90. Conclusions from Results of Experiment 4 with Sets C, D, F, G. 

Between the equated groups there are few significant differences. When, 
however, the results from the four groups are considered together, foiir 
tentative suggestions as to method may be made : — 

(1) For the realisation of detail of equipment it is pnderable to teach 

the detail first by means of a still picture and afterwards to run 
th(5 film straight tlirough, rather than to use the stopped film 
nudhod, for in every case in the immediate tests the drawings 
of the “ Simultaneous ” groiq)s are worse than those of 
Croup TI., tlie “ Lesson + Film ” group, and in Sets F and G 
the difiVa'enoe is significant. 

(2) In general, for gaining information, lessons before or after the 

film are better than the stopped film method, since in Sets 
J), F, G in the short-answer test, the Simultaneous ” group 
achieves the worst results ; in Set C the scores of the ‘‘ Simul- 
taneous ” and “ Film -f Lesson ” groups are equal, and slightly 
Ix'tter tlian those of the Lesson l-Film ” group. 

(3) Also, if it is wished to stress some asp(ict of the subject matter of 

the film, it is better to take time for discussion of the reel 
before or after its showing, rather than to stop the film and 
talk, since in every case the worst results are obtained in the 
set essay in the immediate tests with the stopped film. 

(4) For sheer memory of the film, the stopped film method and a 

running oral commentary seems as good as the otluT nudhods, 
since in the delayed test and free essay on the film, this method 
gives the best results in the mark for grip in Sets C and G, and 
is first equal with the Film+Lesson method in Set D. 'The 
scores are almost identical for all groups in Set F. In these 
delayed tests, the marks for atmosphere might be expected to 
bo close, as they arc, for all groups saw the film. As in the 
preceding experiment, memories of this reel were fairly com- 
plete, and in almost all cases extremely vivid. ^ 

91. Experiment 4 with Set H: Boys aged 14 years 10 months. The 

same methods were again adopted as with the other sets, but a slightly 
different test given. Tests A and B, taking respectively 10 and 5 minutes, 
were the same. The essay, for which 25 minutes were allowed, was : “ Com- 
pare and contrast the Roman army with that of the Britons, explaining 
fully the former’s success.” The low mark for “ Information ” in these 
essays is due to the outstanding excellence of one boy, as explained in 
paragraph 84. These results were reached : — 

1 1'hcse purely formal result.s are of less value than the experience gained from the many 
informal tests. There, a combination of methods proved helpful. The teacher may give 
a pre])aratory lesson and also make a few oral comments when showing tlie him, or stop 
it oc’casionally. 



92. Experiment 4 : Set H. 

Immediate Test 
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93. Discussion of Results : Set H: Experiment 4. The results 
from the three groups are close. The only real differences occur in the 
marks for atmosphere in the essays. The Lesson + Film ” groups do 
less well here because the pattern of the preliminary lesson seems to be 
more impressed on the boys’ minds than does the film. Asked to compare 
the Roman and Britons’ armies, one boy reproduced the skeleton black- 
board summary practically verbatim, and attempted nothing else. He 
instances, in its most extreme form, the tendency of the whole group. In 
general, however, this test is entirely inconclusive. 

94. Midscores. The figures showing the midscore and the inter- 
quartile range of each group of marks have been given with the average 
pc'i'centage marks for the tests, but these figures merely serve to show 
that differences between the scores of the equated groups arc rarely 
striking. 

95. Correlation between Scores in the Intelligence Test and in 
Film Tests. The correlation betwccm pupils’ scores in the intelligence 
test and in the film tests was explored by the ap])lication of tSpearman’s 
“ Footrule ” formula to the results of the short-answer test and the essay 
test in the immediate tests of Experiment 2 a, with Sets C, D, F, G, 
pupils aged approximately 13. These essays were marked objectively 
for information. 


Sot. 

Coefficiont of ^ Corre- 
lation hcaween scores 
in Intelligenoi' Test 
and in Short-Answer 
Ti'st. 

Co(41ieient of Corre- 
lation between scores 
in Tut('lligen<‘e Test 
and in Kssay Tost. 

C 

•323 

•323 

D 

1 

•58 

, -354 

F 

•429 

1 -242 

G 

•677 

•444 

1 


A substantial correlation might have been exjK'cted and is found in the 
results of the short-answer test, save in JSet C. The degree of correlation 
is less in th(5 essay test ; this is no doubt partly because, as has been 
explained, the children had not time to finish the essays. 


^ Jntci'protation of Coefficient of Correlation: — 

0 to 1 -4 correlation is low. 
i: -4 to J: '7 correlation is substantial. 
_h •'7 to 1: 10 correlation is high. 

Cf. How to Measure in Education, Mct.’all, 303. 
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96. Summary of Conclusions from the Formal Tests : — 

A . Experiment 1. 

The results of Experiment I corroborate the general view of 
the value of illustrations for purposes of History teaching. 
(46, 47, 48, 50, 51.) 

B . Experiment 2. 

(1) As far as these four tests are concerned, where no dis- 
cussion followed the film, the usual t3rpc of lesson seems 
of more value for pupils aged 10 to 11 than the use of the 
film. (74.) 

(2) The two experiments with one reel with boys aged 12 
years 3 months suggest that for children of this age 

(a) A short film helps them to learn and to remember 
facts. 

(/;) A still picture is better than an uninterrupted film 
for learning details of dress and equipment. 

(c) The film is of more value than the still i)icture for 
giving a unified realisation of complicated and re- 
lated movements, e.ff. the battle in the Roman- 
Britain ” film. (69, 75.) 

(3) Th(‘. experiments with children aged a])proximately 13 
suggest that with pupils of this age : — 

(a) A short film creates a more permanent impression 
both of facts and atmosphere than ordinary lessons. 
(56, GO, 61.) 

(/j) A long film, shown without accompanying lt‘ssons, is 
of no more: value than a story told by the t('ach(‘r ; 
this also ap])lies to the boys aged 1 2 years 3 months. 
(72, 73.) 

(4) Th(‘ two experiments with boys aged 14 years 10 months 
suggest that suitable films are likely to be of value to boys 
of this ag(' botli for giving grip of fact and seTis(‘ of atmo- 
sphere. (72, 73. 77.) 

C . Experimknt 3. 

The scores indicate little difference in result whether a film is 
shown twice or only once in the s])ace of one lesson period, 
but most children of 12 and older expressed preference for 
seeing the film only once and having longer time for dis- 
cussion ; then they felt more sure of the facts. (81, 82, 
83, 84.) 
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J). ExrP]RIMENT 4. 

If only one period is to be spent on a new topic with children 
aged 13, it is better to show the film straight through and 
take longer time for discussion, etc., than to spend all the 
lesson showing the film with very frequent stoppages for 
explanation. (88, 89, 90.) ^ 

^ Those conoliisioiiH, like those given at the close of the following chapter, are in the 
nature of int(Tiin findings ; the final conclu.sions of the enquiry are given in Chapter XVIT. 



CHAPTER V 


THE 8EMI-F0RMAL TESTS 

97. Procedure in Semi-Formal Tests. The chief iritere.st in theses semi- 
formal tests lies in the fact that they pointed the way lo the informal 
experiments of the later months of the enquiry. The tests of this second 
type were themselves of an informal nature, but since com])arative groups 
were used, this nomenclature was adopted to distinguish them from both 
strictly formal and informal experiments. The groups were formed 
siinjily by division of the class concerned into two groups aj^proximately 
equal in ability according to the results of school examination marks and 
the class teacher’s judgment. The tests, 13 in number, were taken in the 
same weeks in which the formal experiments were in progress, because in 
themselves the formal experiments were insufficient in number for the 
drawing of even tentative conclusions on the value of the film. 

98. Marking of Essays. In all these cases the immediate tests con- 
sisted of (‘ssays, sometimes a definite question, sometimes a free essay on 
the film. With one exception the delayed te.sts were of the kind already 
used with the formal groups. Both immediate and delayed tests were 
marked by the tea(?hers ot» a plan like that already described,^ a separate 
round mark for style, for grip or the main points of information, and for 
atmosphere or spirit, having afi initial agreement as to the general con- 
notation of these terms, each teacher was left free to establish his owm 
criteria as to the quality of the essays. The teachers recognised the 
Jiuithod as merely an analysis of a usual practice, and as a meaningful 
method of evaluating results. Tt is on this critical examination of the 
essays that the teachers base their reports of the w ritten tests. The mark 
for style was given with the object of isolating all considerations of 
grammar, spelling, writing and so forth, in the linal judgment on the 
historical merit of the ajiswer. Tbronghont Ihe enquiry, Ihe investigator 
read every essay after the teaelier’s marking, and any S(Tions didei'ences 
of opinion were discussed till an agreed mark was I'caehed. The uu'tliod 
of marking in all but the strictly formal tests is entirely subj('etive. Tt 
seems impossible to assess the essential qualities in an historical essay in 
any purely objendive way. But in the majority of eases, apart from the 
formal tests, the verdict does not rest upon any one individuars opinion. 

99. Provision of a Standard of Comparison with Usual Work. In 

some of these experiments, the control group had the oral lesson and 
wrote their essay before the film was .shown, and were allowed to see the 

^ Sujmi, 41 . 
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film along with the experimental group. This prevented a comparative, 
delayed test between the groups. In these cases a grade A, B, C, or D, 
based on the marks for grip and atmosphere, was given to the essay in the 
delayed test. Each child was also given a grade to represent his usual 
ability in history exercises. Much care was taken in fixing this grade ; 
the teachers looked up the results of terminal examinations and examined 
notebooks, as well as relying on their own general knowledge of the 
child’s historical ability. Hence, a fair standard of comparison between 
the results of the usual oral work and of the film lessons was obtained. 
An account of each experiment follows, those concerned with the same 
film being treated together. 

100. Experiment 5. This test took place at an Elementary Church 
►School in the Midlands. The class, a mixed group of boys and girls 
aged 12-f, had been having lessons on the Seven Years’ War. Half of 
them wrote an essay on the Wolfe episode after a revision lesson given by 
their teacher on the lines of the film. They then saw the film along with 
the rest of the (^lass. The' film was preceded by a short talk on the con- 
dition of affairs in America which led to the English attack on Quebec. 
The first and second maps in the film, showing the distribution of territory 
in North Amt'rica in 1757, and the French position at the mouth of the 
St Lawrence, were sketched on the blackboard, since a non-stopping 
})rojector was to he used. The second half of the class wrote an essay 
after the film -showing. Very little difference could be seen in the two sets 
of essa;v’s. Those of both groups were satisfactory ; the second group had 
grasped the story well from the film. But the teacher felt that films, as 
evidenced in this test, were of value. In this incident ; “ ’the difficulties 
to be faced can be appreciated and the children can see how well they are 
overcome. The film is full of action. The children learn the facts almost 
unconsciously and with evident pleasure.” There was little to criticise 
on this type of film if it were used along with oral lessons which emphasised 
essential points. ‘‘ Film and lesson make a perfect combination.” A 
delayed test, an essay on the film, taken six months after the original 
experiment, did not lead to any revision of this judgment. The teacher 
considered that the children remembered the story more clearly than 
usual. 

101. Experiment 6. The same procedure was followed with the 
Upper tStandards of an Elementary ►School in Leeds, children aged 13 + , 
and with the same result. The first essays differ little in film and non- 
film groui)S, iK^r do the grad(\s vary much from normal in the decayed test. 
But tlu^ class teacher and Headmaster join in reporting on the delayed 
test that “ the work was better remembered with the film than it would 
have been without it.” 

102. Experiment 7. The Wolfe film was shown to Form Va., aged 
16 years 2 months, and Form Vn., aged 15 years 10 months, in a Girls’ 
Public School, about six months after their original study of the subject 
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in class. One group had a revision lesson given by their usual history 
teacher ; the other saw the film. Of the immediate test, in which the 
girls were required to tell the story of the film, the teacher wrote : “ There 
is extraordinarily little difference in the two sets of essays.” A combined 
mark for grip and atmosphere gave this result : — 

Form. Film. Non-Film, 

Va. 03-3 per cent. 75 per cent. 

Vb. 65-7 „ 00 

The report continues : ‘‘ The non-film essays show more knowknlge of 
the Seven Years’ War and the part played by the cai)tiire of Quebec in 
relation to the whole. They show this event in its right setting. The 
film essays, on the other hand, show a much more detailed knowledge of 
the actual incidents in the capture of Quebec. The foianer are more 
general, the latter more specialised.” Yet this result did not k'ave the 
teacher feeling that the film could not be a useful teaching instrument. 
kSlie writes : “ T am not sure whether there is scope for the use of films 
in ordinary teaching or whether their chief use lies in revision work. 
I think films should be most useful for the latter purpose.” It was 
only possible to give a delayed te.st to 15 girls who had all seen the 
film. Of these 4 gained their usual mark, 3 gained marks below and 
8 above their average in a delayed test. The teacher reported : I was 
agreeably surprised at the amount remembered after an interval of six 
months. All rememb(‘r(Hl the essential facts of the story. . . . Often 
minute details were noted. When commenting upon the* amount of 
detailed information given in some of the ])apers. it must be remembered 
that the story is of peculiar interest. There is a certain strong dramatic 
interest in it and the bare facts are simi)le, so that it stands more chance 
of being nmiembered than many of the stories, with or without the aid 
of a film.” 

103. Experiment 8. Two groups were formed from 37 girls in Forms 
Lower TVa. and b. in ji (lirls’ Secondary School, who had completed 
a study of the subj(H*t a week or two (‘arlier. Tln'ir avc'rage age was 
14 years 8 months. The investigator took a revision h'sson with the 
control group. For the t(‘st, the girls Avere asked to tell the story of the 
film. Again the teacher’s verdict is the same : " .Most essa\'s show^ a 
tendency to elaborate the details of the actual scaling of the Heights and 
of the subsequent battle on the Plains, at the exi)ense of the more im- 
portant points, and this is particularly noticeable in the essays of the film 
group. Apart from this there is little difference in the work of the two 
groups.” d’he teacher fidt that occasifuial films Avould be a iisefid supple- 
ment to History teaching, but more particularly those illustrating social 
and industrial life. The film group, however, did outstandingly better 
essays than the control group in the delayed test. The marks are : — 

(Jrip. Atmosphere. 

. GO per cent. 84 per cent. 

. 32 „ 10-6 „ 


Film Group Average : 
Non-Film Group Average : 
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The control group merely describe the climb and the battle with very 
little detail. They are not clear about operations. For instance, some 
girls seem to imagine that several thousand Britishers were hauled up the 
cliffs by ropes within easy distance of sleeping French sentries. The 
essays of the film group are longer and more complete. They show a 
better understanding of Wolfe’s strategy and tactics, and are written with 
more clan. In this case, the film appears to have profited those usually 
backward in History. Of the 18 girls in the film group, 9 had their usual 
grade, one deteriorated from C to D, 8 improved. Two I) girls reached 
C and C \- ; two C girls reached B and one A— ; one girl in B rose to B-l-, 
and two so far as A. In the control group of Ki girls, 8 had their usual 
mark, 3 improved, 5 were lower than usual. Five C girls deteriorated 
to D. This last variation may be due to the difficulty of remembering a 
mass of complicated details, never more than partially realised from one 
period’s oral instruction. 

104. Experiment 9. This film was used in the sainc way with a 
younger class, boys aged l2-\-y in a Boys’ Secondary tSchool. Those wrote 
an essay on, “ The Events on the Night of September 12th,” and a shorter 
answer on, “The Reasons for the English Success.” The non-film boys 
answered this last question on the whole better than the ex])erimental group, 
who tended to stress the minor points and miss the more fundamental 
reasons. The teacher considered that this was always bound to be a weak- 
ness with a film group, when inferences of this kind were demanded. In the 
three formal tests with classes of about the same age, the differences between 
the marks of the groups for this same question never attain significance, 
but in each case, such differences as exist are in favour of the non-film 
group. ^ The older boys of nearly fifteen had no difficulty in realising the 
factors of success from the him.- In the descriptive answer, the film 
essays in tliis school were inferior from the point of view of information ; 
no differences in grip and in atmosphere could be discerned. Nor was 
thei p much dissimilarity in the answiTS in the delay('d test taken six months 
later. The film papers were slightly more vivid in narrative, but the 
non-film group showed a better sense of balance. Yet these papers 
provide another example of the hel{) of the film to the backward pupil, 
for the teacher reports : “ Three papers at k^ast of the film group are 
distinctly better than would have been the case uud('r other conditions.” 
This teacher considered that it would be difficult to get a fibn of the Wolfe 
type which would em])hasise the more important points and at the same 
tiiiK' retain interest. Consequently, the sphere of the film lay to him in 
social and industrial history. 

105. Experiment 10. In the two other cases wlu're this film was used, 
no real differences in the results from film and oral lessons could be 
discerned in either immediate or delayed results. In one case two Fourth 


1 Si/pra, 72. 


Supra, 72 and 73. 
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Forms, IVa. Upper and IVn. Upper, were divided. Their average age 
was 13 years 3 months. They had already studied the subject. The 
teacher gave the oral revision lesson to the control groups in each form. 
The control groups saw the film after they liad written the essay. The 
children wrote answers on the causes of English success, which were 
marked for grip only. These results were obtained : — 

Film. Non-Film. 

IVa. Upper : average per cent. . . . 55-7 50 

IVb. Upper : „ „ . . . 47-5 46-2 

The girls on the whole took their usual jilaee in the form list, both in this 
test and in the delayed test taken six months later. To gain, or at any rate 
to remember, a balanced impression of the whole story from amongst the 
involved detail of the film, proved once more beyond the capacity of pupils 
of this age. After reading the delayed tests, the teacher wrote : “ They 
have very frecpiently confused what they haj^pen to know with what they 
have seen, and imagine they have seen it. 8ome of the recollections are 
very disjointed, with occasional queer little sharp ami clear memories of 
a i)articular incident, which they visualise over again very strongly, 1 think. 
I certainly think that such films are of real value. I do not think they 
should be used frequently, but the very settings are extremely valuable, 
and when taken, as many could be, on the site of the great events, there 
would ])e a si^ecial possibility of helpfulness.” 

106. Experiment 11. 'The last experiment of this kind with the 
Wolfe film was also with a Fourth Form of girls aged about 14, who had 
just com])leted a study of the subject. The teacher took a revision lesson 
with one group. The essay was a free test on the film. The rei)ort runs : 
‘‘ The diflerences in the essays in the two groups are due only to extraneous 
information im])ai-ted in the one ease. There was extremely little differ- 
enet^ in emphasis.” Eleven girls who had seen the film took tlie delayed 
test. The rc'sult for the whole class is average. Six retained their usual 
grade, two deteriorated and three inqu'oved. It is noti;worthy that the 
two who did worse tlian usual were t he only two girls in t he group designated 
by the teacher as of A ability— om* of these dro])ped to 13 -f and one to B ; 
and that those who improve are dull children. One ghl rises from C' to B, 
two from B to A. Again, judging from this experiment, the teacher con- 
sidered that films were of value, though their use must be limited in sco])e. 
8he thought that the girls benefited from such things as the visualised 
})icture of the stand before the English attack, and of the climbing of the 
Heights. The costumes and such details were vivid and impressiv(\ The 
films gave, too, a clearer sense of distance in time. 

107. Experiments 12, 13, 14. In none of the three eases where 
the Naval Warfare film was thus used, as a revision film with com- 
parative grouj^s, did the written tests show an advantage for the film. 
The first case was with a boys’ Lower Fifth Form, aged 1 5 -f , in a Secondary 
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School ; the second with a Fourth Form, aged 14 years 8 months, in a 
Girls’ Secondary School ; the third with a Fifth Form, aged 15 years 
0 months, in a Girls’ Public School. In each case an outline of naval 
events from 1793 to 1805, strictly what the film purports to teach, was 
demanded as test. In the fii*st and second cases, to quote the words of 
the boys’ master, the differences in the essays “ are so slight as to make 
the test inconclusive.” The fdm made but a slight impression. The 
experimental groups obviously relied on their previous lessons, scarcely at 
all on the film, in doing their answers. Of the boys, their master writes : 
“ The work was revisionary, and both the revision lesson given to one 
half of the form and the film shown to the other half seem to have had 
the effect of reviving memory of the original lessons on the period. Two 
boys who saw the film secun to have written in their essays about those 
])arts of which they had heard before, and they ignored the sceiu's which 
gave pictures of naval life.” The girls’ mistress says : ‘‘ When taking the 
course of lessons, I gave them two compositions, one on the Battle of the 
Nile and the other on Trafalgar, and I fear in the outline essay these two 
events loom so large that the rest are almost eclipsed.” In the third case, 
the essays from the film group were inferior to those from the control 
group. Only in the second case, in the Girls’ Secondary School, was a 
delay(‘d test taken, and there is little difference between the answers of the 
groups. Yet the teachers from these three schools, equally with those 
where tlu^ Wolfe film gave positive results for the film in the delayed t('sts, 
felt that there was scojje for the film in school. How do they form their 
judgments ? 

108. Experiment 15. Procedure. The teachers’ methods of arriving 
at conclusions, relying on other factors than th('. essays of the divided 
classes, is a})tly illustrated by the n^ports of the following experiments 
from one school. Each form of a Girls’ tSecumdary School, from Form IVb., 
aged I3~r, to Form VI., was divide<l into two groups of approximately 
equal ability. The investigator gave a lectme to Group I. on tlui subject 
matter of the League of Nations film. A large, coloured wall-ma]) of 
the world and a pointer were used to indicate any geographical features. 
The blackboard was also used for sketches and summaries. For instance, 
a list of the five chief parts of the League organisation- -Assembly, ( Council, 
Secretariat, l.L.O., the Court — was written on the blackboard, and a 
sketch-map drawn of the new European states formed after the war. All 
figures, like the £70,000,000,090 expended by the world on war, were also 
written on the blackboard as they were mentioned. The girls who heard 
the lecture wrote an essay on “ What I learned from the Lecjture.” This 
group and Group II. saw the film on the following day. Group II. then 
wrote an essay, ” What I learned from the Film.” Group I. wrote a 
second exercise, “ In what matters and in what ways did the Film help 
you to understand better what you had been told at the Lecture ? ” After 
the written work had been done, the children were questioned as to their 
impressions of the film. 
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109. The Teachers’ Report on Experiment 15. The teachers’ report 
on the experiment is quoted verbatim : — 

“ Results : 1. Written Work. In the marks awarded for general 
grip Group I., the lecture group, averaged per cent., Group TI. 
65 per cent. Group I. had the best papers ; 13 girls had 8 points or over 
out of 10 as compared with 6 girls in Group TI., but the average girl 
grasped more from the film ; between the bottom girls in each group 
there was little to choose, the subject matter and the length proved beyond 
them. Both groups made the same type of mistake in details such as 
spelling of names, inaccuracy in reproduction of figures. 

Group I., in writing the second essay, are almost unanimous in 
praising the maps as of great assistance in making clear the extent of the 
war, and in stating that the film is more realistic and more graphic, 
especially with regard to the attendant horrors of war. Six girls comment 
on the illustrations of street fights, etc., favourably ; one found them 
rather childish, one unnecessary, and three complain that the John Bull 
episode was too long drawn out, that the time might hav(^ bc*en used to 
gn'ater advantage in leaving the ma])s on a little longer, for whilst they 
w'(Te ‘clearly shown there was not time to gras]) and remember them.’ 
Many were more im])ress(‘d by the size, iniportanee, and watclifulness of 
the League as shown in the picture than as described in the lecture, ^lost 
girls found the film more interesting. 'J’wo claim that ])ictures impress 
the mind more deeply — an e({ual number deny that this is so. Some 
enjoyed the scenery of the Aaland Isles and the (.^n'cian frontier. One 
girl objected to them as side-tracks which tended to obscure the main 
point. Only one girl, aj)pareiitly, realised that from the pictures of the 
Aaland Isles could be gathered w^hy two countries w^ere anxious to jiossess 
them. Twelve girls were impressed by the financial statements, but one 
girl here and one girl of (froup 11. had so far misunderstood as to think 
that the £97,000 which Great Britain contributed to the League was the 
League’s small contribution to us, to help us to ])ay our war debts. 

There are numerous unfavourable comments that reasons or causes 
---either for the war or for latei’ disputes — are not made clear ; girls wlio 
comment on its clearness in this respect have invariably misunderstood 
and take the murder as the cause of the war excejit in two cases— one girl 
in each grou]) has taken the street fight at the beginning of the film as the 
cause of the war. ^ome complain of the too frequent rea])pearance of 
Geneva, one complains that no one would know how to pronounce the 
names of places. On the whole, one gathers from this essay that the class 
was impressed by the war and hospital scenes, but found the lecture easier 
because the reasoning was more developed or more obvious. One girl 
comments favourably on the breaks in the film {i.e. time for re-tlneading) 
as giving time ‘ to revise in the mind ’ what has been seen. 

The work of Group IT. on the whole bears out the comments of 
Group I. ; the cause of the war is usually omitted or wrongly stated to be 
the murder, and few girls have grasped at all the organisation of the 
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League. Despite the frequent appearance of Geneva on the film, it here 
appears as Vienna and as Verona. The class are by no means clear as to 
the difference between the cost of war and the present debt charges or 
expenditure on armaments. Other minor errors consist of the substitu- 
tion of Norway for Finland, or Prussia for Russia. A few papers show 
lack of discrimination between the parts of the film-greater prominence 
is given in one paper to the street fight than to the League of Nations. 

2. Oral Work. In discussing the film with the girls very much the 
same ]^oints were repeated. 

(a) Maps. These were generally commented on first as being very 

good — but too quickly shoAvn to learn ; and if not to be learnt, 
then a Avaste of time. No one seemed to understand that an 
impression of vastness could thus be gained and that this was 
more important than details. 

(b) JUustralioiis : e.g. John Bull, garden, street fight. The majority 

seemed to have found these helpful but too long draAvii out ; 
the higher the form, the more they were criticised oi* found 
unnecessary. 

John Bull was said to find the Avhole burden easier to carry 
than the war charge alone. 

The street fight Avas generally thought the best illustration 
as having more action and being more amusing- hardly the 
right spirit for a League film ! 

Most s('emed iiritated by the frequent occurrence of ('feneAm. 

(c) 801110 girls objectc'd to the breaking of the film by still pictures, 

e.g. Orpen’s Peace Treaty and the photograph of President 
Wilson, instead of the same man giving a speech. 

(d) Some evidently long for talkies — there was a gimeral feeling that 

one should knoAv something of the speeches delivered, e.g. of 
the arguments for giving the Aaland Isles to Finland. 

(e) One class thought the impression produced was that the League 

settled frontier disputes — and nothing else. 

(f ) A general complaint was that there was no opportunity for asking 

questions such as : — 

(i) Why did not America back up President Wilson ? 

(ii) What is I.L.O. ? 

(iii) Why did two countries want the Aaland Isles ? Why Avas 

it settled for Finland ? 

(iv) Explanations of League technique and organisation.^ 

(g) Attention. Most girls thought that to get an equal amount of 

information or grasp of the subject more attention is necessary 
when looking at a film than in listening to a lecture — no repeti- 
tion is possible, if one does not attend one gets nothing, whereas 
in class if one turns aside for a moment one hears without 

^ Points (il) and (f) provided very early evidence that the tilm awakens real interest — 
a desire to know more. 
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thinking and remembers it later, or the mistress pulls one up 
by a question. Some, however, thought that repetition, 
e.g. Geneva, the clock, rendered attention unnecessary, especi- 
ally as there was much detail that did not matter. 

Tkacher’s Criticism, it is unnecessary to repeat what has already 
been pointed out abov(\ Eew points require comment : — 

( 1 ) A ftejifion. The class seemed to attend closely throughout ; during 

an interval T was asked questiorjs about language difficulties 
when so many nations sent nqire.sentatives — -this and the (pies- 
tions in (f) above prove that their minds were active and not 
passive. 

(2) Length of Film. The attention did not seem to Hag, and all the 

girls deny that the film as a whole was too long, tlH)ug}i many 
would redistribute the proportions : against this, howewer, 
must be put the evidence of the written [)apers, which show that 
the weaker girls were overtax(Ml and that finv grasped the 
League Organisation. This may have been due to weariness — 
but of course this section of the film was not so atti’active to 
children, as it lacked action and the subject matter was more 
difficult and more unusual. 

(3) It was quite clear to all the staff who were able to see the film 

that the children were very kecui on tlu't stnn't fight, and that 
some were a little disapi)ointed when the garden ]iroblem was 
settled up without a repetition of the trouble. 

Th(5 film and the lecture were both very good — and 1 can only 
agree with the childi'en that for realisation of scenery, horrors, and events 
the film is best — but for reasoning, explanations of events, and tlu' num^ 
thoughtful side of the subject, a discussion of the subject, if not a formal 
lesson, is quite necessary to supplement it. Which is preferable if one 
only can be given is a matter of opmion.” ^ 

110. Delayed Test: Experiment 15. Four months later a delayed 
test was taken. Of the 32 girls remaining from amongst those who had 
meu’ely seen the film, 13 improved on their usual grade, 11 deteriorated, 
7 had their average mark. Of the 27 who both heard tlu' Icdure and saw 
the film, 10 improved, 12 deteriorated, 5 wer(‘ avtu-age. It is strange that 
those who had both types of instruction do not achieve better results 
than those who only saw the film. It is again cause for comment that 
it is the backward children who improve, the usually bright who fall 
below their general standard. The teacher reported : ‘‘ Few remember 
with accuracy figures and names. The general idea seems to have im- 
pressed the vast majority.” 

111. Experiment 16. In the same school the Roman Britain film 
was used in the first place with a divided class, in the second with two 

^ The whole experiment beans \vitne.S8 to the value of a combination of method. 
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parallel forms. Form IVb., a class of 12, whose average age was 15 years 
9 months, had studied Roman Britain, in September. The following 
June, the History Mistress gave Section A a revision lesson on the lines of 
the film, and for home-work the girls answered three questions based on 
the lesson. Section B had no lesson, saw the film, and answered the 
same questions. The report runs : — 

“ The results are in the order (taking each group separately) that was 
to be expected from the usual standard of work, except that Margaret X. 
is higher in Section B. This may show that her visual memory is better 
(k'veloped, or that her attention does not flag so easily when excited by 
an unusual method of teaching. 

Section B is lower on the whole than Section A ; may I suggest 
that this is probably due to — 

(a) Inexperience in reproducing in words the main points from a 
visual representation ; and 

{b) The fact that in class teaching the children have the words to 
remember and may ask the teacher questions on any point not 
clear, whereas in a film the explanations given are heard as the 
attention is possibly distracted by some other — maybe minor — 
incident on the screen. 

In addition to answering the questions every girl (whether she had 
had the lesson and written the answers before seeing the film, or was depend- 
ing on the film alone for her revision) was asked to write a criticism of 
the film and its use in teaching. 

The consensus of opinion is that a lesson followed by a film would 
be ideal, but, as one girl remarks, the syllabus would not be covered in 
the time ! Most found the film interesting, and thought it made clear the 
details of daily life, but there were many criticisms. Several thought it 
did not come up to teaching by a mistress — presumably the oral lesson— 
because it does not drive home the main points, it is impossible to take 
noti's by which to remember it later, one is apt to remember the funny 
incidents rather than the important points, and it is not so easy to 
reproduce as words. Three think it tends to check the imagination by 
destroying the need for it, one thinks it good for the unimaginative, and 
one thinks it assists the imagination. One criticises the film adversely as 
rendering concentration unnecessary. kSome thought it would check 
wrong impressions, one thought wrong impressions might be more easily 
gained. Two found the battle imconvincing. One remarks that ‘ it 
would not always be new.’ ” 

112. Experiment 17. The parallel forms in this school who also 
saw the Roman Britain film were in the first year of the four years’ 
course, their average age being 12 years 10 months. They had learned 
about Roman Britain nine months before the exj^eriment. Form IIIa. 
had a revision lesson, answered questions, and then saw the film of which 
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they were, unexpectedly, asked to give an impression. Form IIIa. saw 
the film and answered the questions^ 

{a) The Immediate Results. The teacher reported ; “ The results 
from the lesson are a little better than from the film. No girl in 
IIIa. takes a noticeably higher place than is usual after an 
ordinary class lesson ; two girls are lower than usual. I should 
suggest two reasons for Form HIa. (film) being lower than 
IIIa. (lesson)— inability to formulate words from visual images 
owing to lack of experience in this type of work, and a foolish 
desire to show off by putting in things not learnt from the film, 
and in doing this leaving out many points which oral ques- 
tioning proved they had grasi)ed from it. 

The criticisms of IIIa. are naturally much less developed 
than those of Vb. One girl said ‘it was not so easy to under- 
stand exce])t from the point of view of description ’ and thought 
a mistress taught better ; one thought it would be less easy to 
write answers from. The rest had nothing but commendation 
for one or another part of the film : one girl put it very naively, 
‘ In the lesson I want to talk, but the pictures in the film keep 
me from talking they are so interesting.’ ” 

Many criticisms of the film from the teacher's point of view 
follow. Thes(‘ can be more conveniently discussed later in the 
report. The teacher's final conclusion is : ” On the whole, the 
cliildrtui benefited greatly from the film and realised far more 
clearly the life of tho.se times.” 

{b) Delayed Re.sults. Full discussion of the delayed tests, since 
these largely amount to criticism of the film, can also be more 
fittingly postponed. The essential points for the moment 
a])])ear to be that the children remembered more than they had 
time to write in the 40 minutes allowed, but that ” the dis- 
jointed nature of most answers proves that separate points were 
remembered rather than general connected impressions.” It 
is suggested in paragraphs 341-5 that the disconnected nature of 
delayed essays on this film is due to the form of the film itself. 
The general result in this case appears to be slightly above the 
average. 27 girls improve their grade, IG deteriorate, 5 remain 
the same. The G best girls deteriorate, the 9 worst improve. 

There are only 3 D girls in the groups. They reach C , 0 — , 

and C. All the 6 girls improve a little. 

113. Conclusions drawn from the Semi-Formal Tests. 

1) These tests helj) to confirm the findings of the formal tests that 
the film helps children to remember. Eleven delayed tests 
were taken. The scores have been indicated. In Experi- 
ment 8, where the comparative groups took the delayed test, 
the film group do strikingly better than the lesson group. 

F 
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In Experiments 5 and 7 distinctly more than usual was 
remembered. In Experiments 6 and 16 a less marked but 
recognisable improvement in memory was noticed. The weaker 
children remembered more than usual in Experiments 9, 11, 
15, and 17. No variation from normal appears in Experi- 
ments 10 and 13. 

(2) The film seems particularly to aid the backward children ; their 

essays show greater knowledge of fact and sense of atmosphere. 
(Experiments 1, 8, 9, 11, 15, 16, 17.) 

(3) A few children usually good in History take a lower place than 

usual in film tests. (Experiments 11, 15, 16, 17.) 

(4) The value of the film appears far more in class discussion than in 

written tests. The teachers found that the immediate essays 
of film and non-film groups were not markedly dissimilar, but 
they felt from their discussions with thcii’ classes that the 
children had gained from the films. They had seen things in 
their correct setting (Experiment 10), or obtained clearer 
notions of earlier times (Experiment 16), seen events more 
realistically portrayed (Experiments 5, 11, 15), been stiiTed 
to interest, to ask questions and criticise (Experiment 15). 
All the teachers felt that the film could be advantageously used 
in school ; they founded their opinion chiefly on personal 
contact with their class after the film-showing.^ 

114. Adoption of Informal Tests. Hence it was decided to place far 
more reliance on discussion lessons after the film, and to adopt a com- 
pletely informal method of investigation. The reasons for the change are 
discussed in detail at the commencement of the next chapter. 

^ Cf. supra, 96 (D). 
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THE INFORMAL TESTS 

I. REASONS FOR ADOPTION. — II. INFORMAL TESTS IN THE AVERAGE 
ELEMENTARY TOWN .SCHOOL 

I. REASONS FOR ADOPTION OF INFORMAL TESTS 

115. The Insufficiency of the Formal Experiments. The formal exi)eriment 
with the use of comparative groups, apparently more strictly scientific 
than any other method, proved on use to be entirely fair neither to usual 
methods nor to the film. The test was unfair to the oral lesson in that 
the necessity for covering the same ground as the film in a given time 
destroyed one specific advantage of oral teaching over mechanical means, 
the ability to proceed at the pace of the child. Moreover, in teaching, so 
long as the children realise certain main trends, it is immaterial what 
precise detail is noted in the lessons. It is of no moment that a teacher 
has omitted to tell a class studying the vStone Age that the women probably 
sewed with bone needles, if, on the other hand, some interested question 
from a child has led to the last few minutes of the lesson, originalh^ meant 
to be spent on talking of the making of garments, being given to a detailed 
description of, say, the throwing-stick. The most orthodox of teachers, 
whilst not pandering overmuch to the child’s love of side-tracks, should 
let his class to some degree influence the direction of the lessons. This is 
difficult if that same class must be able on the following day to answer 
twenty questions on detail, necessarily predetermined by what a corre- 
s])onding group can acquire from a film. This last disadvantage was 
avoided, in all save the immediate tests of tlii' purely formal exjieriments, 
by the setting of essays only. These allowed for judgment on the child’s 
general impression rather than on the ])resence of particular details. The 
difficulty would hav(' been less in the case of a big topic carried on over 
several periods of instruction. Even tlum, the other disadvantages of the 
method w ould not have been removed. 

110. The Shortcomings of the Free-Essay Test. The preference show n 
in the enquiry for the free essay rather than the definite question has 
already been explained.^ But its shortcomings are very apparent. As a 
measure of the actual attainment of the child it leaves much to be desired. 
Scholars up to the age of 13 or so, when asked merely tt) tell the story of 
the film, are apt to deal with the incidents in which they were specially 
interested to the exclusion of the rest. Their essays by no means represent 

1 Supra, 40 . 
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all they know. Young boys who have seen the Wolfe film give an outline 
account of the attack on Quebec very similar to the essays of those who 
have been told the story orally. Inevitably, little of the child’s new 
knowledge of ships, accoutrements, artillery, appears in his story. Time 
forbids. Yet the knowledge is often there, as discussion shows. Further, 
many children in writing essays are hampered by their difficulty in 
expression. A child may say, “ The people are more real on the film 
than when we just hear about them,” yet his essay after seeing a film be 
no more spirited than usual. It is in these ways that written tests are 
unfair to the film. The film groups were asked to translate visual im- 
pressions into terms of speech and in a limited time, in spite of the 
unaccustomed nature of the exercise. ^ It seems impossible in written 
tests to avoid both horns of our dilemma. After an oral lesson the 
child gives us back our own words. We somewhat eomplacently assume 
that he attaches to them the value they have in our own minds. The 
results of Experiment 1 are a warning against a too easy optimism on this 
head. On the other hand, after more purely visual instruction the child 
cannot so easily find words to express either what he knows or what ho 
feels. The free essaj", though to a less degree than the short-answer test 
and the longer set cpiestion, is still an unsure index of the facts gained, 
the interest roused, the emotions stirred. The shortcomings inherent in 
each type of test are but little counteracted by their combination. ^ 

117. Oral Discussion as a Test of the Value of the Film. By the time 
the exi^eriments already described had been carried out, the investigator 
had received a very definite impression as to the special contribution of 
the film to History teaching. The impression arose out of lessons taken 
with pupils after seeing the films and from many less formal discussions. 
All scholars were highly curious about the projector and its mechanism. 
Boys were often as interested in the machine as in the pictures on the 
screen, perhaps more so. There was much competition for the privilege 
of helping to fix up, take down, and pack the apparatus. When time 
j)ermitted, these small groups of scholars were often shown how the 
machine worked. It must be confessed that its real principles were 
immediately far more clear to the boys than to the demonstrator. This 
kindness to youthful assistants was far from being disinterested. At such 
times the boys and girls talked very freely and unconsciously about the 
experiments, both amongst themselves and to the experimenter. From 
the oral lessons it seemed that the films awakened a real interest in the 
subject, from discussions of all kinds, that the film made the past actual 
to the child to a degree not achieved by the oral lesson. How could this 
impression be put to the test ? We were trying to test the intangible. 
It seemed that these things were largely insusceptible to written test and 
best apprehended by personal contact with the children, by discussion, by 
continued observation of the class after the lessons. It was from these 
things that the teachers in the semi-formal tests had chiefly judged. 

1 Supra, 40. 2 Cinema in Education, 8. T. J. Philpott, pp. 70-5. 
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118. Time not the Crucial Factor in deciding the Value of an Educa- 
tional Method. Further, in following the method of equated groups and 
of tests after the film without intervening discussion lessons, it was 
possible that the question of time was given undue importance. Time 
is a vital consideration in judging educational procedure, and not least so 
with regard to History lessons, since it is rare that more than two periods 
a week are allotted to History in the Elementary School, or even in the 
Secondary School except in the upper classes. But in estimating the 
value of a method its economy of time should not be ranked as the crucial 
factor. A new method when put to the test may prove worthless. Other- 
wise, with reference to the time involved, four kinds of results are possible. 
The suggested plan will merit adoption if it produces equally good results 
in less time than the old, or improved results in the same time. It is to 
some degree valuable as a variant if it merely accomplishes as much as 
former methods in the same time. Both teachers and scholars are stimu- 
lated by a change in procedure. In such a case the acceptance of the new 
])lan will depend on the expense involved and the extent of its demand 
on the energy and time of the t(‘acher. In the fourth place, a new method 
may take longer than older ways to cover the same ground. Tlum, it 
must be decided whether time is being wasted or haste being made slowly. 
If the new, ai^parently slower method is making a contribution to the 
learning of the subject obtainable in no other way, and so bringing nearer 
the accomplishment of fundamental aims, it is worth the time entailed. 
The film needed to be tried from this last point of view' as well as under 
strict time conditions. 

119. Adoption of the System of Informal Tests. (Consequently the 
system of comparative groups and special reliance on w'ritten tests was 
abandoned. It was decided to give more time to oral lessons with the 
classes who had seen the films. To quote these as evidence either for or 
against the film, the opinion of very many teachers was necessary. 
Actually work has been done in 52 schools, in the majority of cases several 
classes of varying ages having been tested in each school. U3 teachers 
of History and head teachers have participated in the experiments and 
given their views, apart from many other teachers who have watched the 
film-showings and lessons, and formed judgments on a general impression 
without more particular study of results from one class. The ex])eriments 
have been tried with representative schools of different grades in several 
parts of the country and with varying types of children. It was desirable 
to consult as many teachers as possible on the type of film desirable in 
school, and on the practical questions involved. It might be that the 
practical difficulties in the w^ay of introducing the film into schools were 
so great as to be prohibitive. All these considerations were responsible 
for the second type of informal tests. 

120. General Procedure in Informal Tests. This was the general pro- 
cedure. A list of films was sent to a school together with an invitation 
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to assist in the experiment. The response of the schools was most cordial 
throughout the year. The investigator then visited the schools to discuss 
the practical arrangements for the test and to plan the rest of the experi- 
ment. A class was chosen which was studying the subject of the film as 
part of their year’s syllabus. The teachers decided at what point in the 
particular unit of instruction the film should be used. The film lessons 
were planned in close collaboration with the teachers concerned, so that 
from the joint play of many minds on the matter, there was less danger of 
overlooking possible avenues of approach to the solution of the problem, 
or of ignoring imj)ortant aspects of the question. After the film-showing 
a discussion lesson followed, taken either by the teacher or the investigator. 
Frequently we shared the questioning. When one part of the lesson was 
definitely set aside for the children to ask questions on the films, I received 
and replied to the queries. The teachers, naturally, did not know the 
films so well as myself, and children notice and are curious about all 
kinds of detail. Throughout the enquiry, the teachers who took any 
part of the lessons were given a full synopsis of the film some time before 
the experiment. Notes were taken of the lessons, the points specially 
worthy of observation having been decided by discussion beforehand. 
The lessons were viewed as a method of discovering what the children 
gained from the film both in information and in other ways. For instance, 
the share taken by usually dull and backward children was noted, and 
the effect of the film in stimulating interest, creating a real desire to know 
more about its subject matter. The lessons were also regarded as a means 
of helping the children to organise the knowledge gained, and of dis- 
covering how film material could best be related to information acquired 
from other sources. 

121. Written Exercises in Informal Tests. Written tests of all kinds 
continued to be given, usually on the day after the film -showing, but their 
incapacity of themselves to reach to the heart of the problem was recog- 
nised. The exercises varied considerably according to the film, the age 
of the children, the teachers’ predilections, and so on. For the reasons 
given above, ^ free essays were preferred unless special circumstances sug- 
gested otherwise. The written work was generally partially planned 
before the film was shown, but an unexpected type of response in the oral 
lessons frequently led to departure from the original project for the better 
testing of some emergent aspect. The delayed tests were of the type 
originally devised, while the exercises were read by the teachers and 
investigator in the way already described for Experiments 5 to 17.^ 

122. Children’s Opinions of Films and Film Lessons. No hesitation 
was felt in asking the children for written opinions on the value of the 
film as a help in learning History and for criticisms of the particular films 
seen. The children’s attitude proved unexpectedly balanced. They ha4 
decided views on both the advantages and disadvantages of the film 

^ Supra, 41 . - Supra, 98 . 
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method. They usually enjoyed the films, but they were too accustomed 
to visiting the picture theatres to be overwhelmed at the idea of films in 
school. Their power of separating what they felt to be the special 
contribution of the film from elements common to most interesting 
History lessons was surprising. So was their clear persuasion that this 
way of learning, though attractive, must not supersede, but merely supple- 
ment oral teaching. They were quite aware of the difference between 
enjoying the film, and being helped to learn History by it. Not that the 
two things are mutually exclusive ; rather is the contrary likely to be the 
case. Their unconscious criticism of the films, expressions of bewilder- 
ment as to the meaning of certain incidents and the like, showed the kind 
of mistakes to be avoided in future film making. Their conscious criti- 
cisms lacked nothing in frankness. They were often more unsparing than 
those of their teachers. The children’s opinions are a contribution to the 
solution of the problem by no means to be despised. 

123. The Schools’ Reports. Each school furnished a report on the 
experiments it had undertaken. Criticisms were asked on — 

(1) The children’s response in oral lessons, with reference to such 

points as the amount observed, the stimulation of interest, the 
participation of backward children. 

(2) The written exercises — how these compared with usual work in 

length and quality, etc., whether the children retained or varied 
from their usual grade, whether the essential facts of the film 
were gripjied and retained. 

(3) The value of the experiment to the class, and the teacher's opinion 

of the possibility of combining film lessons with his usual 
methods. 

(4) The projection : clarity, sjieed, noise, etc. 

(5) The film shown. 

(6) The kind of film likely to be most helpful in the tyjK' of school 

concerned, as regards subject matter, form, and length. 

(7) The practical asj^ects of introducing the cinema into school. 

(8) Any other points. 

124. Conclusions are based on these Reports. It will be seen that 
this enquiry has been a highly co-operative undertaking. It has been 
possible to carry it through only because of the cordial assistance of very 
many teachers. Each experiment gave the teachers concerned a con- 
sidercable amount of work. The consideration of the written exercises 
alone was no light task. It could not be hurried through, involving, as it 
did, not merely the giving of a mark, but the discernment of the differences 
between film and non-film essays. Finally, the conclusions reached in 
the investigation rest chiefly upon the reports on the informal tests 
received from the schools. The final report reflects the opinion of well 
over one hundred teachers. The initial attitude of the majority of teachers 
to the use of the film in school was extremely critical, their view of the 
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value of mechanical aids in education suspicious. Their final decisions 
were by no means lightly made. They are based on critical, reflective 
examination of oral and written results with the teachers’ own classes, 
that is, with children whose temperaments and needs they well knew. I 
submit that, taking into account the difficulty of subjecting to objective 
measurement the imponderables with which we are concerned in this 
experiment, e.g. imagination, thought, interest, these carefully considered 
judgments of experienced teachers are a more valuable guide to future 
policy than the statistical results of purely formal experiments.^ 

II. INFORMAL TESTS IN THE AVERAGE ELEMENTARY 
TOWN SCHOOL 

125. Reason for Detailed Account of Experiments. It has been 
decided, at some risk of tediousness, to describe each experiment under- 
taken, since it is the cumulative effect of the recurring good results from 
all kinds of children and schools, of the favourable opinion of many 
teachers with widely differing views of the aims and methods of History 
teaching, that brings conviction of the helpfulness of the film. The 
points emerging from each experiment are indicated, a full discussion of 
the implications of the combined results of all the experiments being 
reserved till Chapters IX., XII., and XIII. 

126. Arrangement of Chapter. This chapter deals with such tests 
in the average elementary town school, that is, in scliools where most 
of the i)upils are the children of artisans. The exjx'riments are arranged 
according to the films used, and, within this grouping, according to whether 
the film was shown after preliminary lessons on the subject, or as an 
introduction to a topic. 

127. Experiment 18. (n) The Lesson. In Experiments 18 to 22 
the Roman Britain film was used. A detailed account is given of 
the first of these experiments. The children's close observation of the 
film in this case, their zest in discussion, a sign of the intellectual activity 
and interest aroused by the film, are typical of the results in most of 
the other experiments, which are described with somewhat less 2 )articu- 
larity. The class concerned was an intelligent group of 46 girls aged 
11 years. Class Va. in a Senior Girls’ School on the outskirts of London. 
Before seeing the film the class had two oral lessons, one on Roman 
Britain, and two lessons for private study before writing their first essays 
on “ Britain before the Romans came ” and on “ The Romans in Britain.” 
They 2 >repared these essays from Piers Plowman, Book IV. Chaj^ter IV., 
and from Marten and Carter, Book I. Chajjters 14, 15, and 16. These 
essays provided a standard of comparison for those written on the same 
toj^ics after the girls had seen the film. All three reels of the film were 
shown to the children, with occasional comments on points not mentioned 
in the sub-titles, and with one or two stoj^s for examination of detail, 

^ Cf. supra, (5. Review of Eastman Experiment. 
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such as the equipment of the Roman soldier. A lively discussion lesson 
followed the film. The class teacher took the first half of the lesson, of 
which an outline account follows : — 

Question. Who enjoyed the film ? 

Answer. All hands raised with much eagerness. 

Question. Which parts did you like ? 

Answer. The majority of girls either said they liked port one, or gave some 
incident from this reel. They were obviously interested in 
seeing the Britons engaged in the occupations of which they had 
heard in class. Of the rest, more preferred part two than 
three. Girls are often more interested in home life than in 
battle scenes. 

Question. What parts of the film cleared up things for you that you had not 
properly understood in your lessons i 
Ansu'ers. 1. I didn’t know the Briton.s could make sucli good baskets. 

2. I didn't know they made nice potteiy. 

3. I didn't remember they had orders fnmi the Emperor at Rome. 

4. Wlien the Romans made a shield wall and when they lifted their 

shields above their head. 

b. I didn’t know the Romans left a soldier who fell on the march. 

(). I didn’t know' the Roman army was so strong. 

7. T didn’t think the British women kept their hair so tidy. 

8. 1 didn't know' about the Roman armour. 

9. 1 didn't think the Roman .soldiers wore trouser.s. 

10. I didn’t know' about using the torch as a signal. 

11. T didn’t know' that the Britons could drive hor.scs so well. 

12. 1 didn't know' that a British Queen crowned herself. 

It will be seen that many of these answers provided pegs for interesting 
discussion, as, for instance, the commentary on Roman discipline pro- 
vided by the mention of the fallen soldier. 

Question. Did you miss anything in the film that we have talked about i 
Answers. 1. We didn’t .see the Britons’ boats. 

2. VVe dkln't .see them mining for (in. 

Question. Did you like it as much as a Picture Palace film ^ 

Anstver. Several girls rai.sed their hands. 

Question. Did anybody like it better than a Picture Palace film ? 

Answer. All the girls put up their hands. 

Question. Why did you like it better ? 

Ajiswers. 1. Because I knew' .something about it and didn’t know' how' to 
picture it. 

2. Because it happened so loaig ago. 

3. Because it was more interesting. 

4. Because it was not an American film. 

5. The ordinary pictures are all alike. There is so much about love 

in them, 

6. It is more interesting becau.se it tells us about their dre.ss. 

7. It is more lifelike. It really happened. 

8. I liked the parts where the film was stopped. I could take it in. 

9. I liked it because it was true. 
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10. It was not so quick as ordinary pictures. 

11. At the Picture Palace we don't hear about old-fashioned things. 

12. I was a bit prepared for what was coming and so I was interested. 

13. It was more picturesque. 

14. Because we had some explanations while the film was on. 

The teacher further discussed this point in a later lesson and came to 
the conclusion that these little girls were quite sincere in their expressed 
preference for this film over those of the picture -house type. She felt the 
answer would have been reversed with the older girls in the school, who 
like, she finds, the sentimental film. Is this an indication of the value of 
the film in school as an antidote to corruption of taste ? 

Question. How many think films would help them to learn their History ? 
Ansiver. All hands raised. 

Question. The Headmistress then put this question : — - 

“ I wonder which part of this film you will remember best. 
What w’ould you say to finish the sentence — 

‘ I shall never forget ’ ? ” 

Ansu'ers. 1 . I shall never forget the cruelty of the Bomans to the slaves. 

2. I shall never forget the Roman dress. 

3. How the Britons made pottery. 

4. Tlie w'ay the Druids w'orshipped. 

5. The Homan habits. 

Question. What particular habits do you mean ? 

A7i8wer. Making a tortoise with their shields over their heads. 

G. How^ the Britons hunted the wild boar wuth a spear. 

7. Tlie way the rather savage people danced round the altar. 
Questio7i. In w'hich way wamld you rather have a lesson ? Do you like a 
lesson from your teacher, reading your books, or a film best ? 
Answer {from all). The film. 

Question. Would you have understood the film if j'ou had not had lessons 
on it i 

A7iswer. The general opinion was that they would parti}’ have understood 
the film without i)reparation, but not so well as after lessons. 
Question. Which part w’as the easiest to understand by itself ? 

Ansu'cr {front all). Parti. 

Teacher. Now’ we arc going to sec how much you remember of the film. 

The teacher went through the points of the film step by step, asking 
the children questions. The Headmistress and teacher thought the chil- 
dren had observed the film minutely. The girls were as anxious to answer 
as they had been to take part in the above general discussion. The 
teacher afterw ards remarked on the improved response from the backward 
children, a response which was continuing some weeks later. Writing of 
the lesson, she says : ‘‘ The film has been of great value to the children 
because, for the first time, it made the Romans real people to them and 
not merely characters in a History book. No vivid word picture, or even 
a w’ealth of illustrations, could have made these people ‘ come alive ’ as 
the film did. The novelty of this type of lesson certainly made a very 
definite appeal to the more backward children. It was particularly 
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marked in the case of one child who was rather bored with History before, 
but since has shown great keenness.” 

At the close of the lesson, the children were asked if there were any 
points in the film about which they wished to enquire. Several questions 
were asked. Naturally these queries often concern minor matters, since 
the teacher had already brought forward for discussion all the important 
points. The questions, coming at the end of 45 minutes’ talk, are sufficient 
to indicate that the film had aroused the curiosity of the children. Again, 
it will be seen that they provided starting-points for discussion, arising 
from the interest of the child. 

Childretis Questions 

1. Were the Romans friendly with the Britons ? This question was an 

uneonseious criticism of the film. As it appeared in the ensuing dis- 
cussion, the child had heard that in the Roman towns in south-east 
Britain, Romans and Britons lived on friendly terms, yet in the film, 
whenever Britons are shown in the Roman town, they are roughly 
treated by the Romans, taken into custody by Roman soldiers for 
mimicking a Roman dandy, whqDped as they carry burdens through 
the market-place or toil at the great wheel. 

2. What were the W'omen and children in, wdien they were encouraging the 

Roman soldiers ? This question also arises from a defect in the film. 
The carts in which the women stand are not clearly shown. Most 
children gather from the screen that the watchers stood behind a fence 
or barricade. 

3. When the Romans fought the Britons, how was it that those who were 

wounded were mostly women ( This query again is a warning against 
over-confidence in the clarity of imjwes.sioiis left by the film. 

4. When the Romans w ere marching along, w^ere there Britons behind carrying 

their standards if This question contains a similar warning and an 
indication of the nece.s.sity of discu.'^sion after a film-showing. This child 
could not reconcile the skin covering of the standard-bearer with Roman 
nationality. 

5. Did the standard-bearer have a .special kind of .skin roinid his body ? 

(). W(‘re the soldiers’ helmets lined ? 

7. Were the pillars out.side the Chief's house made of clay f 

8. What was the name of the animal the Britons hunted f 

9. Why did the Britons make smoke come out of their altars ? 

10. How could the men in the wateh-tow^ers .see the enemy at night ? 

11. What was the message signalled ? 

12. What was the name of the thing in wdiich the Romans were carried ? (the 

litter). 

13. When the Romans were in Italy, did the soldiers act as police there too ? 

14. When the Romans acted as police, what did they have over their ears ? 

(They are shown fastening their cheek guards as they fall in.) 

15. Did the Romans always have couches to lie on at meals ? 

1(). In the third part, w hy did the Britons open the gate to the Romans ? 

17. When the Druid climbed the altar, wais he carrying mistletoe ? 

18. Were the British warriors all at the back and sides when the chariots 

charged ? 
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19. Was the statue of the Emperor in the Basilica that of the first Emperor 

of Rome ? 

20. When the messenger came to the Governor, he wasn’t wearing a toga, was 

he ? (In Reel II. a mes.senger comes to the Governor when ho is re- 
ceiving guests for a dinner party, and wears the tunic only.) 

21. When the Britons danced round the altar instead of praying, did they do 

it for a special purpose, or was it a habit ? 

(6) Written Work. A comparison of the essays written before and 
after seeing the film no less showed its value. The teacher’s criticism 
ran : “ The essays were fuller than usual. The details were well remem- 
bered by all children, even the dullest. The style was more free and far 
less stilted, as though they were writing of something within the range of 
their e.xperience.” 

Commenting on the whole experiment, the Headmistress said that 
to her the value of the historical film for children lay in its power of 
touching their thought on historical matters with emotion ; only if this 
happened did the past live for them. 

128. Experiment 19. The same film was seen by a class of 53 boys 
aged about 11, from the corresponding Boys’ School. The teacher’s 
handling of the film material in the subsequent follow-up lesson was 
interesting. It illustrated what appears to be one of the chief advantages 
in using films, the presentation of a body of material in a comparatively 
short time, to be used as the })asis of discussion and critical work. The 
lesson also brought out one as 2 )ect of this film to be commended, the 
contrast it affords between British and Roman civilisations and modes 
of life, as well as the contrast between the two aianies. Various parts 
of the film were chosen by the teacher to illustrate these contrasts, 
which ho brought home to the boys by means of leading questions on 
what they had seen on the film. For instance, there was an animated 
discussion of the difference between the Britons’ worship in the woods 
and that of the Romans in their splendid temple of Victory, a contrast 
culminating in the discovery that “ There weren’t any Christians in the 
film at all.” In the same way, the contrast between the two armies was 
discussed. In spite of the staging of the battle scene, very unconvincing 
to adult eyes, children realised remarkably wtU from the film what Roman 
training and disci]iline meant, as this dialogue shows : — 

Teacher. Tell me any way in which the Romans defended themselves. 
Answer. By making a shield wall. 

Teacher. What other General ordered his men to lock their shields ? 
Answer. Harold at Hastings. 

Teacher. Would the trick of the Normans have succeeded against the 

Romans ? 

Ansv'er. Chorus of — “ No.” 

Teacher. Why not ? 

Answer. 1. The Romans w'ouldn’t have broken their ranks. 

2. The Romans were disciplined. 
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The information and interest of the boys was tested by putting them 
to ask questions of each other, the boy who asked the question judging of 
the fitness of the rejdy. All the 53 were eager to question. These are 
such of the boys’ questions as it was possible to copy down and the 
answers accepted, in the order given : — 

Question. Why did the British women implait their hair ? 

Answer. To show mourning. 

Question. What were the Britons best at making i 

Answer. Pots and baskets. 

Question. What did the Bomans have before dinner ? 

Answer. A bath and a massage. 

Here the teacher intervened. 

T eacher. What other famous nation took pride in keeping themselves clean ? 

The Greeks. 

Teacher. Where do we find remains of the Roman baths ? 

A??6'U'e/’. At Bath. 


The boys then continued their questioning. 

Question. How did the Roman.s get the bridge up ? 
Answer. The slaves turned tlie wheel. 


The teacher asked who had seen a windlass at work. When several 
replied, he asked how those seen differed from the one on the film, 

1. They are smaller. 

2. They are not made of wood. 

Other boys’ questions were : — 

1. Wliat was the British signal for war ? 

2. Why did they meet in the forest !* 

3. What two ways had the Britons of getting food i 

4. On which side did the Roman Avear his sword ? 

5. How" could you tell a Roman soldier from an officer ? 

(). What was the Roman spear called I 

7. How (lid the Romans greet one another ? 

Here the teacher asked wdiat people used that greeting to-day. On 
receiving no correct suggestion, he briefly mentioned the Fascist! and 
asked, “ Why do the Fascist! use this salute i ” 

An6ure;,s. 1. They are accustomed to it. 

2. Because they are descended from the Romans. 

It will be seen that the boys’ questions were drawn from all parts of 
the film. 

The boys were then asked if they wished to ask any questions to 
which they did not know the answ'ers. They wished to know : — 

1. Did the Romans always w^ear long trousers, because they aren't 

shown wearing them in the pictures in books ? 

2. Why was the litter .stopped ? 
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3. Why was the dandy attacked ? 

4. What did S.P.Q.R. mean ? 

5. Where were the prisoners put ? 

6. Why did the Romans carry their kit on poles ? 

7. Why were their legs unarmed ? 

8. What happened to the soldier who fell out ? 

9. Why were these weak ones left ? 

10. Would the Britons attack deserted soldiers ? 

All except three of the class liked “ the fighting ” best. One liked 
the scenes connected with the illness and death of the chief, one the views 
of the bridge, the third the making of pottery. 

The teacher considered that the film had unquestionably provided a 
stimulus, and that the oral response was excellent, even when due allow- 
ance was made for novelty. He concludes his rci)ort by saying : “ History 
has a double function ; it tells a story and it explains. It seems certain 
that cinematography can help in the telling. Whether it can help in the 
explanation I do not know.” The Headmaster judged the two sets of 
essays written before and after the film, and considered that these brought 
out the value of the film as a supplement to oral teaching and reading. 
In the preliminary essay, the boys emphasised the semi-savage state of 
the Britons and their social advance under the Romans, and noted the 
events of the conquest and occupation, with the names of prominent men, 
exactly what one would expect from the usual lessons and text-book. In 
the second essay, details were added from the film, and the ‘‘ atmosphere ” 
caught. Moreover, “ so far as fluency and quantity of matter were con- 
cerned, all the boys did better than usual, owing to the wealth of material 
on which they could draw.” 

129. Experiment 20. The last two reels of the Roman Britain film 
were shown to childi’cn of 10^ years old, in a semi-rural school in the 
North. They had had lessons on the Romans in Britain a month previ- 
ously. The children enjoyed the film and freely expressed their opinion 
that they had acquired many new ideas. “ I thought the Britons had 
proper swords, not scythes, sickles, and anything they could pick up.” 
“ I did not think the women and children would come, but stay in their 
homes.” “ The film taught me that most of the Romans were foot 
soldiers.” “ I thought the Britons would all set off together in marching 
order, but they seemed to go anyhow.” “ I thought the Britons and 
Romans would be all mixed u]) in the battle, but the Romans kept in a 
close straight line.” The children were asked the next day to write down 
what they remembered of the film. Evidently the reel on the armies 
made the most impression. All the children give good accounts of this 
reel, mostly beginning with a mention of the standard and proceeding in 
the order of the film through the more important episodes. They do no 
more than glance at the incidents in the second reel, most of them being 
very interested in the drawbridge, its watch-towers for signalling, and the 
w^heel, and in little beside. From this instance and others, it appears that 
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children find it more difficult to remember detached scenes than a film 
produced in narrative form ; the scenes in Reel II. are particularly un- 
related and fugitive. Naturally, seven months later, in the delayed test, it 
is again the reel on the army which is the better remembered. The teacher 
thought that the facts remembered were those which appealed most 
strongly to the individual, without any idea of importance, the banner 
and its decorations to those interested in artistic detail, the fighting and 
chariots to most of the boys and to girls of adventurous spirit. The j^oints 
most commonly remembered were the banner, the Romans on the march, 
the signalling from the watch-tower, and the armour of the Roman soldier. 
The signalling would tend to be remembered from its spectacular nature. 
It is significant that attention was drawn to all the other points by oral 
comment when the film was shown, the film being stopped for examination 
of the Roman soldiers’ equipment. This is one of the many cases where 
children have been found to remember best what was talked about while 
the film was being shown. The teacher thought that the results compared 
well with those of other tests. The bright and average children had 
reached their usual standard ; the backward children had improved. Of 
the 4 children graded D, 2 had reached the 0, and 2 the B standard. 


130. Experiment 21. This lilm was shown in two schools of a 
different type, that is, in two Central Schools, but it is convenient to 
describe these experiments here.* The first was in a mixed school, and 
the film was shown to the first-year class, 41 pupils aged 11 to 12. Four 
months earlier the class had had a series of lessons on Roman Britain. 
In the follow-up lesson the children were first given the opportunity to 
ask questions on the film. Their queries were : W'here did the Britons 
get their gold and silver ? ” ‘‘ Were the handl(‘S of the fans made of gold 

and silver ? ” “ Why did the Romans leave one man behind ? ” ‘‘ \Vho 

were the men signalling to in the tower ^ What sha])e were the sw ords 
of the Romans ? ” “ When the British chariots were parading, wdiy did 

not the Romans attack ? ” When the Romans made a shield wall, why 
did not the Britons attack the wings ? ” ’J’hen the teacher took a straight- 
forward question and answer lesson on the sulqect matter of the film. 
Commenting on the lesson, she says : ” The response of the children was 
good in class, but dull children remained dull. I found this also in their 
written work. The film aroused interest. Several very intelligent ques- 
tions were asked, but the lesson was given in rather unusual circumstances 
(with two visitors in the room). Normally i think there would have been 
more discussion.” Three questions were set the class ; — 

1. Would you have preferred to live in a British village or a Roman town ? 

(hv'e your reasons. 

2. Describe the British and the Roman armies and say why you think the 

Britons were defeated. 

3. Do you think you could learn History more easil}' if you could sec 

historical fdrns i CJive your reasons. Have you any criticisms ? 
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The teacher tabulates her criticisms : — 

1. The best papers were written by the children who usually do the best 

work. 

2. Many used the present tense when writing. I think this may be one 

drawback in the showing of History films. 

3. Some children thought the city was Rome, others that there was only 

one Britisli \dllage and one Roman town in Britain. 

4. Some were under the impression that Britain was won in one battle. 

.■). Some thought that the Romans outnumbered the Britons. 

(). One or two children merely repeated the answers given in the follow-up 

lesson. 

7. I feel that the class as a whole after seeing the film has a much better 

idea of a Roman aian y but not of a Roman town. 

The second criticism has not been found of universal application 
during the enquiry. The fifth and seventh reflect weaknesses in the film 
itself. It is unlikely that so small a force of Britons as is shown on the 
film would have attacked a Roman army, and the representation of 
Roma no-British life is inadequate. Of the children’s opinion of the help- 
fulness of the film she writes : “ With one dissentient the class decided 
that the showing of History films would make the learning of History 
easier. Many said that it was much easier to see a film than to picture 
it from a description. As a result of seeing the film they understood how 
Romans and Britons dressed in war and j)eace much better than before.” 
The children gave many criticisms, which are dealt with later.^ Summing 
up her impressions of the experiment, the teacher writes ; “ The film 
appeals to the visual memory only, and for those children whose visual 
memory is weak the teaching of History by the film would not be a good 
method. ... I think the film will be very useful in the teaching of 
History, but it will not be a substitute for ])resent methods. It will be 
very useful in giving social background and in lessons on the history of 
arts and crafts.” 

131. Experiment 22. In the last case, the film was used with a 
class that had had much less ju'eparation. They were again the first 
year of a London C-entral Bchool, 41 boys whose average age was 12 years 
2 months. They would have learned earlier of the Romans, but in this 
school had only had two lessons on “ Prehistoric Britain ” which bore at 
all on the subject matter of the film. Few questions were set. The 
answ'ers were, of course, discussed. Here is merely given a summary of 
replies to indicate how the film is likely to be a useful supplement to 
usual lessons. 

Queation. What did you learn from the film that you did not know before ? 
Answers. 1. That the Roinan.s had .such good hor.ses. 

2. That the Romans made a wall of shields. 

3. That the Romans wore frock affairs and trousers. 

4. The tactics the Romans used in battle. 

5. That the Romans carried their kit on sticks. 

^ The value of the him is discussed at length, infra, 356 et seq. 
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7. 

8 . 
9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14. 
J5. 
1(5. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20 . 
21 . 
22 . 

23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 

29. 

30. 

Question. 
Answers. 1. 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 
9. 

10 . 

Question. 

Amwer. 

Question. 

Answer. 


That the Oruids stood on the altar.s to pray. 

That the Romans could make big statues. 

That the Britons tried to frighten the Romans with cavalry. 

That the Britons fenced the villages. 

That the drawbridge was raised with a wheel 
That the Britons were so civilised. {The chi.ss as a whole was 
surprised at this.) 

That signals were made with torches. 

That the torch was a sign of war. 

That women undid their plaits for mourning. 

That the Britons’ huts were so high. 

That the Romans made a wall round their camps every night. 
That the Romans came for corn. I thought they came for tin. 
That the Chiefs of the Britons crowned themselves. 

That Britain paid tribute to Rome. 

That two people drank from one cup. 

That women and children watched the battle. 

That Roman soldiers acted as policemen. 

That the Romans were so cruel as they are in tlie picture. 

That tlie Britons had such good clothes. 

That the Romans u.sed to lie down for meals. 

That the Britons worshipped spirits in the trees. 

That the Britons could drive so quickly. 

That the Romans enjoyed themselves so much when they were 
not fighting. 

That they worshipped by dancing round their altars. 

That the Britons were such skilful potters. 

What did you expect to see in the film that was not there ? 

The landing of Julius Caesar. 

I’he Britons wearing skins. 

The Britons painted. 

The Britons building Stonehenge. 

The Britons living in caves. 

Much fiercer Britons. 

The Druids encouraging the Britons in war. 

Coracles. 

I thought the Romans helped each other, but they left a man 
behind. 

1 would have liked to see Hadrian’s Wall. 

Did the film give you a better idea of the Romans in Britain than 
you had before ? 

All said “ Yes ” except one boy. 

Why didn’t you like it ? 

I don’t think the film was very clear. The roads weren’t much 
like roads, and that ’s what we remember the Romans making. 


The teacher pointed out that they were shown the early days of 
Roman rule on the film. 

Question. Has anybody else any criticisms ? 

Answers. 1. The British army was too small. 

2. Did the Romans wear sandals ? 

G 
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3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

Question. 
Answer. 
Question. 
Ansivers. 1. 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 
G. 

7. 

8 , 
9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 


14. 

If). 

IG. 


Question. 

Answer. 

Question. 

Answer. 

Question. 

Answers. 1. 

2 . 

3. 


I thought the standard was an eagle. 

Weren’t the helmets a bit modern ? 

Weren’t the statues too good for those days ? 

Where was the smoke coming from on the Druids’ altar ? 

Wouldn’t the priest be smothered in smoke ? 

Which part did you like best ? 

The great majority liked the last reel, on the armies, best. 

Are there any questions you want to ask about the film ? 

What was the name of the bugler’s horn ? (the bucina). 

How did they build up the camp wall ? 

Where was the Queen’s chariot going ? 

Why did the chariot go alone ? 

Did th(‘y always fight in the open ? 

In the books it says the Romans burned down the Britons’ corn. 

On the film it says they wanted Britain for the corn. 

Why did the Romans stand so long before attacking ? 

What was the name of the animal hunted ? 

Who was the mail in the litter ? 

Where were the shops in the forum ? 

How could they keep their shields together when they put them 
above their heads ? 

Wasn’t it silly to wave torches during a secret rising in the forest ? 
Would the Romans be able to dige.st their food properly when 
they ate lying down ? 

Where was the food on the Roman march ? 

Did the Romans station scouts when they rested on the march ? 
The Britons’ way of fighting seemed funny. The second lino 
waited. If they had attacked in a more solid body they would 
have had a better chance. 

How many would like to see some more History films ? 

All the class. 

Would you think the Romans were here a long, or a short time ? 
(General) A long time. 

Who knows how long ? 

400 years. 

The film didn’t show the Romans improving the country. 

You could tell the Romans hadn’t been here long because the 
Britons hadn’t got used to them. 


The teacher remarks on the lesson : “ The response to the questions 
was very good, but this is generally so with this class.” The teacher 
invited any boy who would care to do so to write an account and criticism 
of what he had seen. Nearly every boy in the class resjionded. “ I 
purposely made it quite voluntary and gave them no indication of what 
I would really like, so that the opinions are quite genuine. It will be 
noticed that the boys are almost unanimous in approval.” The teacher 
concludes : “ Judging from this exj>crimcnt and its results, I should say 
that films could be a valuable adjunct to the teaching of History to 
childi'en up to, say, 14 + ,” and adds : “ The duller boys seemed to respond 
to the stimulus of the films much more than the more intelligent.” 
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In this type of school, then, all the experiments with the Roman 
Britain film left the teachers feeling that the film could be a useful 
supplement to oral teaching. 

132. Experiment 23. It is convenient to consider here the only other 
exj^eriment taken in the Junior Forms of a C-entral School, This again 
was the first-year class, 42 boys aged ll+- The films, “ Pc^oplc of the 
Axe ” and “ People of the Lake,” were shown to the boys. The class had 
studied the period fairly fully, using Our Heritage (Marten and (Jarter) for 
text-book and having The Stone, Brouze, and Early Iron Age (Quennell) 
in the class library. The follow-up lesson was animated. The teacher 
asked leading questions on the salient features of the first film, and then 
remarked, “ Now tell me anything else of int('rest you noticed.” There 
was such a forest of hands raised and manifest wish to answer that he 
was obliged to remark, “ Well, I ’m glad to see you so eager to answer, 
but don’t eat me.” The boys here specially remarked that farming was 
begun, the fK;o])le had sheep, and that even weaving was shown. They 
had noticed pottery-making, Fleet getting shell-fish, and the ravenous 
way of eating. F or the second film, one boy was set to tell the story. He 
proceeded at a great rate, the others being very interested to listen and 
criticise : ” He missed something there, sir.” ” Please, sir, he forgot that 
they defended the stockade.” All the omissions were sup])lied at the end 
of the account. Interesting questions were raised by the boys during 
the discussion : “ Did the people do the things they were doing because 
they wanted, or did the Chief tell people off to do particular things ? ” 
This gave the teacher a starting-point for a discussion on the degree of 
organisation already achieved in the Bronze Age, eo-operation and leader- 
ship being implied in the building of the artificial islands, the construction 
of such a place as Stonehenge. Points of contrast, shown on the films 
between the two ages were asked for ; the boys supplied imj)rovement in 
weapons, dress, defence, defence of the village, a permanent site for 
homes, greater personal neatness. Asked which film they preferred, all 
but two gave the Bronze Age film as being more exciting and affording a 
strong contrast between present customs and those of the Bronze' Age. 
Of the two exceptions, one could only vouchsafe that the Stone Age film 
was “ easier to get hold of.” The other thought that this was the case 
because there was one central figure, whose actions were typical of the 
age portrayed — ” He could be followed all tlirough.” This was a boy of 
medium ability, sensible, but not volatile. 

The teacher reported : “ The attention tlu-oughout was very keen. 
The discussion showed careful observation and progress in the assimilation 
of new ideas that resulted in interesting and informative talks in subse- 
quent lessons. The boys preferred the film featuring the Boy kScout. 
But details, like the use of the scapula for a shovel (not too noticeable in 
the film), were noticed. Collectively, I am confident that nothing was 
missed, and many original deductions were made by the boys irrespective 
of their relative positions in class : the backward boys responded equally 
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readily, and difficulties in exjDressing thought in composition form perhaps 
qualified the value of their written work. Their oral answers were much 
better than their written work shows.” 

The written work was done after the lapse of a month. Paper I , given 
below, rejiresents the best group, Paper 2 the worst, amongst these boys. 

Paper 1 

1. Clive your opinion of the film as an aid to the teaching of history. 

Answer . — A film is a big help in the teaching of history. For one thing it 

illustrates every action. In books there arc illustrations, but they only portray 
a sceiK^ or action in a certain j)lace. A film shows everything moving about 
naturally. There is only one thing that is better than films for the learning of 
history, that is seeing what actually happened itself. As this is impossible and 
one can only sec the relics which remain, the film in my opinion is the best aid 
for the learning of history. For instance, the films we saw of the Bronze Age 
and Stone Age were wonderful films, and nobody unless they saw films of their 
equal would properly realise what life was like in those days. 

2. Which film did you prefer ? What part of that film do you remember ? 

Answer . — I preferred the film of the Bronze Age. There was more excite- 
ment in it. The part I liked best was the part where the men of one tribe came 
and raided the men of the other tribe. I remember plainly the skill of the scout 
when the men were chasing him when he dodged in the hut and the men ran 
past and then he ran the other way. 

3. What new knowledge did you learn ? 

Answer . — 1 learned a lot by the showing of the films. I never knew that 
the Stone Age men came across the Channel in boats made of trunks of trees. 
I did not know they did any mining. In the Bronze Age film I learnt that the 
men of that age lived in lake villages surrounded by water. I never knew the 
people of that age lived in such well-made huts. Before I saw the film 1 never 
knew the Bronze Ago men fought with axes so much like our modern ones. 

4. Write a brief account of life in the Stone Age. 

Answer . — Life in the Stone Age was almost like that of an animal or very 
little better. They had no weapons to fight with other than rudely made 
out of stone and wood and sinews of animals. There was an almost daily 
routine of hunting, eating, trading, and mining. Occasionally a traveller would 
come and barter flint and stone axe, arrow, and spear-heads for skins. At the 
arrival of one of the travelling traders there was great excitement in the camjD. 

6. Write a short account of life in the Bronze Ago. 

Answer . — Life in the Bronze Age was rather more advanced than life in the 
Stone Age, They lived in tribes and were very warlike. They were always 
quarrelling with the warriors of other tribes. In peace time they hunted and 
fished and forged bronze helmets, bronze spears, bronze shields, and bronze 
arrow-heads. They wove cloth with roughly made handlooms. They did a 
lot of fishing, because most of the tribes lived in the lake villages. 

6. What difference did you notice between the people of the Stone Age 
and those of the Bronze Age ? 

Answer . — The peoj^le of the Stone Age used flat fronted-boats and in the 
Bronze Age they used pointed boats very much like the modern canoe. In the 
Stone Age people wore skins of animals, and in the Bronze Age they made cloth 
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and wore it. In the Stone Age the people lived in badly made huts because they 
kept travelling about. In the Bronze Age they made better huts because tliey 
stayed more in one place, and in the lake villages. They cooked better than 
what they did in the Stone Age. In nearly every village there was a man who 
made steel or bronze weapons and tools. They strongly barricaded their 
villages against intruders with rough-made planks of wood and bars of iron, 
where in the Stone Age the men just made barriei-s of logs of woofl and branches 
of trees which, with a little force, could be broken down. 

Paper 2 

1 . Clive your opinion of the film a.s an aid to the teaching of history. 

Answ’cr.-- The film would be a great aid as it shows the real thing. Also 

most boys like films of this sort. It would be very nice if a different fihn were 
to be shown every week. They tc^ach history better than most liistory books 
as they are more real. It would be ratluT nice to have a dilTerent set for each 
year. The films we saw were very good. Also they make the time pass away. 

2. Which film did you prefer ? 

Wiiat parts of that film did you remember ? 

Answer. — The film 1 preferred was the one about the Bronze Age. 

I remember how the scout fell asleep and a Bronze Age warrior came, and 
when this warrior fell down to worship the scout. Also I remember 

( 1 ) How he saw the village. 

(2) How the hillmen attacked the jdacc. (This was the best part.) 

3. What new knowledge did you learn ? 

Aiiswer. — That our modern axes are very similar to the Bronze Age 
people's. 

That the Bronze Age people were better clothed than the Stone Ago 
peojde. 

That they made such good swords. (Here I mean the people of the 
Bronze Age.) 

That they dug flints. (Stone Ago y^eoplo.) 

That the Stone Ago peoy)lo kopt sheep. 

That the Bronze Age people were much more advanced than the Stone 
Age people. 

That they had such good weapons. 

4. Write a brief account of Life in the Stone Age. 

Ansu-’er.— These people crossed the Channel in dugouts but they were not 
settled when they arrived. The villages were encircled by palisades which were 
made of wood. They kept small flocks of sheep which the young men looked 
after. To enter the village people had to bang the gate. They could weave 
cloth and used the shoulder-blade of the deer to dig with and an antler for a 
pickaxe. They were good hunters and they made good arrow-heads. These 
they tied on a nice sprig. 

5. Write a brief account of Life in the Bronze Age. 

Ayiswer. — These people lived in Lake Dwelhiigs. They knew how to use 
metal and were better dressed than the Stone Age yjeoplc. The village was 
on poles and the dugouts wc^re better. The things they made were much 
better and also the houses were better made. The warriors wore metal helmets 
very similar to the Vikings. They w’orshipped heathen gods and made fire such 
as Boy Scouts do to-day. The weapons they made were much better. 
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6. What difference did you notice between the people of the Stone Age 
and the people of the Bronze Age ? 

Answer . — I noticed that the Bronze Age people were more advanced 
altogether than those of the Stone Age. Also the Bronze Age people were 
better looking and in my opinion the discovery of metal brought a great change. 
The people looked different altogether. Also the Bronze Age men were more 
settled as their villages had better fortifications. But in the Bronze Age some 
people were better than others. 

Of these papers the teacher said : “ The work showed an advance 
ui^on the quality as written in other History lessons. The boys were more 
eager to write, and found difficulty in not having sufficient time to put 
down all they knew. They were introduced to new ideas, e.g. the need to 
select examples to illustrate new knowledge. As may be expected, there 
is some evidence of reading and previous knowledge. This is as it should 
be, for the film was shown when the boys had learned all that they 
IJossibly could from books and illustrations : the film came as a last 
impression, correcting and amx)lifying previous knowledge.” 

Senior boys in this same school saw the League film.^ The teacher 
came emphatically to the conclusion that he would welcome well-conceived 
films, for use chiefly to summarise and “ fix ” work already studied. This 
is the only school of the ty])e under consideration whore the films on 
primitive man were used, but the one case was successful. 

133. Experiment 24. “ Wolfe and Montcalm ” was shown in three 

schools. In the first case the film was tried as an introduction to the 
subject. The films in use did not lend themselves very readily to this 
sort of test, since they deal with subjects, the Romans in Britain, Wolfe, 
Nelson, with which children make early acquaintance, at least in story 
form. The film, ‘‘ The World War and After,” proved the one most 
useful in this respect, but it was sometimes possible to use the other films 
where formal study of the subject was commencing. In estimating the 
success of the method in these cases, it must be remembered that the 
children had a certain amount of ” background ” at their command. In 
this case, where the Wolfe film was shown to a class of 31 boys whose 
average age was 12 years 6 months, the teacher’s handling of the film 
material seemed a singularly able demonstration of how a film might bo 
fitted into the general scheme of work without undue loss of time or over- 
emphasis of the purely spectacular. Before the film-showing, a lesson 
had been given to the boys explaining the origin and objects of the Seven 
Years’ War. This lesson had finished with a notice of the capture of 
Louisburg. The boys had drawn maps showing the positions of the French 
and English settlers at the beginning of the war. The film was, as usual, 
shown with stops at the maps for their explanation. No other comment 
was made beyond an occasional explanation as to which forces, English 
or French, were at the moment operating. In this case the boys were 
asked at the beginning of the follow-up lesson if they wanted to ask any 

1 lnfr<i, 302 . 
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questions on the film. Their response left no doubt as to their close and 
intelligent observation of the film, nor, again, as to the value of the film 
in stimulating the intellectual curiosity of these boys. Naturally, they 
were chiefly interested in the eighteenth-century method of fighting, sur- 
prised at its contrast with modern warfare. “ Was the line of battle 
really so thin ? ” “ Weren’t there any more men ? ” Didn’t they stand 
in squares ? ” “Why did they wait till the enemy were within forty paces ? ” 
To this the rest of the class with some scorn replied. “ Were the muskets 
really like that ? ” “ How did they get the cannon iij) the cliffs ? ” 

“ Where did the shots come from which wounded the English while they 
were waiting, if tlu? French were not within range ? ” “ Had the J^mglish 
any Indian Allies ? — Why not ? ” “ Why was the dress of both armies 

the same ? ” “ Wasn’t it a funny sort of dress to fight in ? ” “ Why did 
they wear wigs in battle ? ” “ Did th(' English really march better than 
the French ? ” “ Who was the Prime Minister then ? ” “ How old was 

Wolfe 'i 1 thought he would have looked ohh'r.” “ What was the matter 
with Wolfe ? ” “ Why did they land from small boats ? ” “ Is it true on 
the film that only a few soldiers climbed the cliffs ? ” “ Was then^ a moat 
round Quebec ? I couldn’t see one, but they had a drawbridge.” “ Why 
didn’t the French hold Quebec after the battle ? ” “ How is it that the 

navy is said to bo so important, yet most of the fighting was on land ? ” 
The class answered this question and the next : Why did the French 
retreat in the spring when only one ship had appeared ? ” 

It will be s(‘en that these questions, though more particularly con- 
cerned with the battle, cover nearly the whole of tlu' fihn, and it is obvious 
that in the discussion centring round these (pu'stions many of the more 
important aspects of the campaign came to the fore. For instance, the 
question as to the relative smartness of the marching led to discussion on 
the personnel of each army, to contrast of the trained English soldiers 
with Canadian militia, to Montcalm’s reasons for avoiding pitched battle. 
One last question is interesting as showing how closely the bo}'s watch 
the film, and how they think about what they see. In the first map on 
the film, showing the disposition of territory in 1757, Florida is marked as 
belonging to Spain. Jn the last map, where a black sheet is drawn over 
the lands newly acquired by England from France, Florida also becomes 
black. The seeming discrepancy was noticed. “ Why did Florida go 
black when it belonged to Spain ? ” a boy asked, and the terms of the 
peace treaty had to be looked up in the text-books. This discussion took 
25 minutes. The teacher spent the last 20 minutes in putting this 
incident in its right jxu’spective — in this way 

Teacher. This incident you have seen on the film is just one part of a much 
bigger movement. What ? 

Boys. (1) The Conquest of Canada. 

(2) Colonisation. 

Teacher. Well, they were connected with a long-continued rivalry. What 
was that ? 

Boys. The rivalry of England and France. 
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Teacher. Yes, this incident was just a part of that rivalry. It is interesting to 
see the battle on the film because it is a story full of action, but it is 
not a thing you should think of as of the first importance. It is a 
purple patch. Now we have to think of various aspects of it. 
What war was it a part of ? 

Boys. The Seven Years’ War. 

Teacher. Who was the big man in the war ? 

Boys. Pitt. 

Teacher. That is why he is shown at the beginning of the film. Where did he 
shine tremendously ? 

Boys. As a war minister. 

Teacher. Yes. Pitt took on the world-wide war at a time of English failure, 
and in a short space of time ho led the country to victory. What 
was one big cause for his success brought out in the film ? 

Boys. (1) His choice of commanders. 

(2) Yes — he talked about the sword of men. 

(3) He saw the importance of sea-power. 

Teacher. Another point. There were three places of strategic imj^ortance on 
the St. Lawrence. What were they ? 

Boys. (1) Montreal. 

(2) Three Rivers. 

(3) Quebec. 

Teacher. Pitt saw that Quebec must be taken first. But the English could not 
sail straight up the 8t. Lawrence to it. Why ? 

Boys. The French held Louisbiirg. 

Teacher. What did I call Louisburg yesterday ? 

Boys. The (fibraltar of the St. Lawrence. 

Teacher. That ’s the point wo reached yesterday. We took Louisburg. Then 
follows the film. Wolfe sailed up the St. Lawrence and took 
Quebec. It all depended on Wolfe. Now wo have to consider why 
he is so important. Why did ho attack from the West ? 

Boys. It was a weak point. 

Teacher. Why was it weak ? 

Boys. The Governor- General relied on the steepness of the cliffs. 

Teacher. Yes. You saw that sentry asleep against the tree. I don’t suppose 
we actually know of any French sentry sleeping, but he was shown 
like that in the film to convey the fact of French unpreparedness. 
So Wolfe attacked here, at the Foulon, and by so doing showed 
himself a master of strategy. He did the unexpected thing. That ’s 
why we count him famous. Do you think Montcalm was a good 
General ? 

Boys. Chorus of — “ Yes.” 

Teacher. How was he hamj)ered ? 

Boys. Vaudreuil did not work with him. 

Teacher. The French had a great general, Montcalm, in America. They had a 
great general, Dupleix, in India. They threw away their advantage 
from having these generals. That is the failure of the French all 
through. They frittered away their first empire by not leaving 
their generals a free hand. Montcalm was a very great general, like 
Wolfe, but he was not able to do just what he wanted. Now let ’s 
think about the battle. Was it like a modern battle ? 
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Boys. No. No trenches. 

Teacher. Nowadays it is trench warfare. Men dig themselves in and fight folk 
they don’t see. Tlien they stood upright for people to shoot at, 
at forty paces. But you saw what small numbers were engaged. 
This victory, important in the winning of Canada, is little more than 
a skirmish from the modern point of view. Hid fighting go on 
through the winter ? 

Boys. No. 

Teacher. That is another difference. Nowadays we fight through. In the 
spring, you saw the French and English watching for a ship. What 
was the point ? 

Boys. (1) They had to depend on the navy for supplies. 

(2) They needed reinforcements. 

Teacher. Which navy came first ? 

Boys. The English. 

Teacher. Yes, so the French fell back on Montreal and, since no help came, later 
gave in entirely. What was the result of Wolfe’s work ? 

Boys. Canada became British. 

Teacher. That was not the end of the struggle, however, for the people living in 
Canada were still French. There w'ere many troubles to be got over, 
that continued till the nineteenth century, before tliose people 
became contented under British rule. Those episodes we 'll come 
upon later. 

It seemed that boys of that age could scarcely have s])eiit two History 
periods to more profit : one in absorbing facts — and the facts were well 
realised and provocative of thought, one in discussion, the lead in the first 
part of the discussion being left to the boys, in the second taken by the 
teacher, to ensure realisation of the broad aspects of the matter. Through- 
out the whole lesson, all the boys were eager to take part. It is impossible 
to feel that the use of the film leads to passivity and inertness on the part 
of the child, a criticism frequently levied against the use of the film in 
school, when many such animated lessons as this have been seen. The 
reverse is the case. Moreover, these boys have not only learned the 
story of the climb and of the battle, to which teachers of boys of this age 
do not usually devote more than one period, if so long, but have seen the 
one event against the background of the whole campaign and the longer 
rivalry of two nations. In addition, they have realised the difference in 
naval and military matters between then and now ; the whole story of 
eighteenth-century warfare has been illuminated. The teacher at this 
school after the lesson said that lie felt the value of historical films to lie 
in this portrayal of incidental detail. Oral teaching can give the main 
facts, and any good History teacher can enthrall a class with a story like 
that of Wolfe. But the boys often think of these stories against highly 
improbable backgrounds, Raleigh spreading his cloak in a modern street, 
Alfred letting the cakes burn in a kitchen like their mothers’. These 
boys, for instance, had thought of eighteenth-century fighting more or 
less in terms of the trench warfare of the last war. The film coiTects all 
this more quickly and more thoroughly than is possible by the use of 
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ordinary pictures, which, though admirable for illustration of dress and so 
on, are weak for the portrayal of action ; nothing could so well convey the 
method of the firing of “ Captain Yorke’s six-pounder ” as the film. 

Of the written test on “ The Taking of Quebec,” the teacher remarked 
that the boys’ essays were more even in texture than usual, a trait noted 
in other sets of essays. The answers bring out all the main points of the 
film, but the teacher was disappointed that so many boys failed to mention 
the scene between Montcalm and Vaudreuil, where the weakness of the 
Foulon was discussed, since this is of importance as giving the key to 
after events. The omission is usual in the essays of boys of 12 to 13. It 
does not si‘em of great moment, since the children explain why the 
Foulon was chosen as the place of ascent ; it was not strongly guarded, 
the French relying on its natural inaccessibility. TJiese chiklren were 
aware of the incident, for in the oral lesson they readily answered questions 
on the dispute. Tliey are merely not so interested in the French as in the 
English, in Montcalm as in Wolfe. When the story is told, as every 
English schoolboy seems to tell it, from the point of view of Wolfit’s 
activities, incidents at French headquarters tend to miss mention. In 
the formal experiments the incident was omitted equally from the essays 
of tlie lesson as of the film group. It remaiiis, however, a weakness that 
it is difficult for a film to em])hasise one incident more than another except 
by giving important episodes at greater length. A teacher can indicate 
relative importance by one short phrase, by tone of voice. The solution 
seems obvious, in view of the observations made on the best method of 
using the film ; comment on the episode it is desired to emphasise as the 
film ])asses through, if the film is shown without preliminary lessons. 

134. Experiment 25. In this case the Wolfe film was shown for 
revision purposes to children aged 12 to 13, in a semi-rural school in the 
North. The class had studied this period in Standard VI. in the previous 
year, and no other preparation was given before the filni-showing. The 
class teacher, who took a discussion lesson with the children after the film, 
regretted this lack of a preliminary lesson. She felt that the children had 
enjoyed the film. They had been stirred to a feeling of pride in Wolfe’s 
achievement. Many hazy ideas on the subject had been cleared away 
and a greater insight into the story gained than was possible to the 
childnm from reading. Much interesting matter and detail not found in 
the ordinary school text was gathered together in the film. Otherwise, 
such details could only be found by reading many different versions of the 
story, a procedure, I might point out, not easily practicable to a child of 
12, both from the inaccessibility and difficulty of such sources. But the 
teacher felt that without a previous knowledge of the episode the film 
would not be of any great value in teaching historical fact to children of 
that age. Even with some previous knowledge they were not able to 
comprehend all they saw. The motion was too quick. The film was 
more likely to make a lasting impression if it followed soon after a pre- 
paratory talk. On the next day, the class made a summary of what they 
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remembered of the film. They gave a complete outline of the story, 
practically all mentioning the share of Pitt as organiser of victory, the 
importance of relief in the spring of 1760, as well as the exciting incidents 
of the ascent of the cliffs and of the battle. They, however, tell the story 
from the English point of view, omitting reference to French affairs except 
when the French and English are directly in contact, a point already 
discussed. The teacher’s view of the advisability of a preliminary lesson 
is borne out by the results of the delayed test taken seven months later. 
The average children maintained their usual grade, in the severe circum- 
stances of the test, after a long interval and with no revision, a proof of the 
strength of the impression left by the film. The core of tlu^ story is well 
remembered, the scaling of the cliffs, the battle, the deaths of the two 
commanders. Of these the children knew something from their oral 
lessons. The film has added detail to their picture of these things, but 
not for long impressed entirely new episodes. The omissions in the 
delayed test, coupled with the absence of reference to tlie hostility of 
Vaudreuil and Montcalm and to the activities of their troo])s in the earlier 
essays, suggest that the film is of more valium to arnj)lify and enliven 
j)artially known facts than to introduce fresh matter. At the same time, 
it is obvious that the twice told is likely to be remembered Ixdter than 
facts given only once, whatever the form of the second telling. The 
formal tests with this film with childnm of this age indicated that one 
showing of the film made as lasting an impression as one telling of the 
story. Again, in tliis experiment, the; bright children fail to outdistance 
their class fellows to the usual extent. Of five children of A ability, only 
one maintains that grade. I'wo drop to 11 + , <>ne to B, and one to 0. On 
the other hand, the usually backward children improve. Of the two I) 
children in the class, one retains hei‘ usual grade, the other rises to B — . 
One child rises from C’ to B, two others from B to B + . 

1.S5. Experiment 26. In the foregoing eight experiments, the films 
proved of value to children aged 10 1 to 13 In the ninth ex])eri- 
ment, the teachers decided that the contrary was the case. 23 girls 
aged 13 + , the First Class in a London Senior School where much time 
is given to individual work, saw the film when the teacher had given 
an oral lesson on the subject and the class had written an essay after 
further private study. A discussion lesson followed the film, which all 
the girls said they had enjoyed. They were chiefly impressed by the 
climb uj) the cliff and the march towards Qiiebec. One girl thoxight it 
was cleyer to show first the discussion and then tlie execution of Pitt’s 
plans. Most of the other matters discussed in the lesson were treated over 
again in the written test set by the teacher, and will be noticed later. The 
girls asked few questions, and these mostly on trivial points. The ships 
on the film seem to have seized their imagination ; the part played by the 
navy had become very real to them. They asked : “ What happened to 
the ships in the winter ? ” “If the ships stayed in America, how did the 
English at home know that our men were besieged in Quebec ? ” One 
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child, confused by the rowing boats used in the attack on the Foulon^ 
wanted to know if the English set out from home “ in big ships.” The 
general response was good, but not exceptional. The class teacher wrote : 
“ It was tlie usual res])onse of Class I. girls to any type of lesson. The 
one or two backward girls showed no greater interest.” It had originally 
been intended to set the girls an exercise identical with that given before 
the film-showing, and to compare results. Instead, the teacher decided 
to try to discover the attitude of the girls by a series of questions. The 
first ran : “ Criticise the film as regards the extra matter you learned 
under the following headings — Causes, Men, Events, and Results.” From 
the answers it is evident that the girls do not feel that they learned many 
new facts. They had been well drilled in these beforehand, as their good 
preliminary papers showed. It is doubtful if all of them quite understood 
what was wanted under the heading “ Events.” It seems from some of 
their written remarks that they envisaged these as a series of separate 
happenings. All the film was one “ event ” to them, the capture of 
Quebec. Two say they learned nothing, but the oth(;rs give various 
details. Several have a new light on the method of climbing the Heights 
and on the nature of the ground. “ I thought that this cliff was made of 
rock, and that Wolfe and his men had climbed a narrow path to reach the 
top. It was not so in the film, as the Heights of Abraham were composed 
of earth and trees.” They did not know of the attack on the outpost 
nor of the capture of the Samos battery. They had thought the battle 
took place immediately at the top of the cliffs. They learned many 
details about the battle, remarked on the absence of trenches. They 
noticed the dress and equipment of the soldiers, the presence of Indian 
allies for the French. More important, several for the first time became 
aware of the events of the winter 1759-1700, of the siege of the British 
forces in Quebec and the urgency of naval relief. 

None of these girls admitted to learning anything whatever about the 
causes or results of the war ; they did not appear to consider the maps 
useful in fixing their previous knowledge on these matters. They gain 
interesting side-lights on the personalities of the men concerned, several 
girls remarking that the characters of these people become “ plainer ” to 
them. They learn of the ill-health of Wolfe, get new conceptions of 
Montcalm, whom some had thought of as a coward, and of Pitt, whose 
youth surprises them. ” As Pitt was spoken of as the elder Pitt, I found 
him a very uninteresting person, but he was a young man shown on the 
film.” Most of them heard for the first time of Vaudreuil, Anson, and 
Saunders, but many complain that they only became clear about these 
people and the j)art they played from the discussion lesson. In the lesson 
no one had been able to say what was Saunders’ job. It is a weakness of 
the film that Saunders, though mentioned twice by name, does not aj)pear 
in j)erson in any recognisable way. The others are introdiiced by sub- 
titles, but Anson’s part is short and passive. 

The second question was : “ Judging from this film as a History 
film, do you think films would be a help to you in learning History ; if so. 
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why ? ” Nine girls reply “ No,” three being amongst the brightest in the 
class, the rest of average ability. They give as their reason that lessons of 
the usual type give the facts, the film only the incidentals. All but one 
of them, however, qualify their negative by saying in answer to a later 
question that the film makes the subject more alive. Apj)arently, these 
nine girls do not think the advantages sufficiently great for time to be 
spared. One of them definitely makes this point. The remaining fourteen 
think the film a help as being more realistic than anything they can 
imagine. “ Films can help us, as the events are much clearer, and it is not 
only facts, but it seems much more natural.” To the question “ Did you 
get more information from the film than from class lessons or individual 
work or not so much ? ” nine girls respond that they leariu'd more from 
the film, three think there is little to choose between the methods on this 
score, and elevTn that they learned less. Of the nine who feel that the 
film is of great help in learning, three sti})ulate for preliminary lessons. 
The last question read ; ‘‘ Was the incident more alive ? Did the film fix 
it in your minds ? ” The girls an' uiuinimous in replying that the film 
made the episode live ; all but three think the film will lu'lp their memory. 

The main j)oint which emerges is that all tlu'se girls feel that the film 
is an advantage as a further aid, but that its place is ancillary to the oiul 
lesson, A majority of fourteen over nine think that regular film-showings 
would be a definite help. These girls are only 13, but they have obviously 
written their papers with much honesty and searching of mind. Their 
statements suggest caution rather than enthusiasm. Taking their opinion 
of the value of the method in conjunction with their answers to the first 
question on the subject matter of the film, my personal judgment would 
be that the papers suggest that suitable films would be a valuable help to 
them. The (lonsidered opinion of the Headmistress is the reverse. Her 
point of view, which demands careful consideration, is indicated b\' these 
extracts from her report : “ It is very difficult to offer criticism here, as 
undoubtedly good films on any subject must prove of very great educa- 
tional value ; the inevitable and vital questions of time, money, and 
suitable classroom accjommodation remain, as always, the determining 
factors. The majority of children in this particular school come from 
well-to-do homes, are well taught, have access to good books and good 
pictures both at school and at home, and I therefore doubt whether the 
additional time and expense for film work would be justified by a corre- 
sponding increase in the accuracy of their impressions and the extension 
of their knowledge of History.” The question raised here as to whether 
the value of the educational film is commensurate with the time involved 
in its use is fidly discussed in a later chax^ter.^ This Headmistress makes 
a further objection to the use of films which was also brought forward by 
the Headmaster of a semi-rural (Grammar Sehool in ^"orkshire, pointing out 
the danger of the film in the hands of an injudicious teacher. This London 
Headmistress writes : “ These films, it st'ems to me, might prov’^e a definite 
obstacle, or at any rate might tend to ham 2 )er a teacher’s research on any 
1 Infra, 252-253. 
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particular lesson given, as I take it that, in order that the film may 
effectually follow up and ‘ fix ’ the given lesson, the teacher must know 
beforehand exactly what incidents are to be illustrated, and in this way 
she might be coerced into giving unimportant details and information.” 
This is surely not an objection of serious moment. It is certain, from the 
critical attitude of teachers throughout this enquiry, that teachers as a 
body will decline to use the cinema in school unless the films available 
are concerned with vital matters well presented. 

136. Experiment 27. In three cases the film “ The World War and 
After ” was successfully shown to classes who had made no previous 
study of the subject. As might b(5 expected, the most permanent results 
were obtained with the oldest children, a mixed class of 46 girls and boys, 
the two Upper Standards in a school on the outskirts of Leeds. The 
children were very enthusiastic in the talk the teacher had with them 
after they had seen the film. Two of the forty-six were frankly 
disappointed ; the majority were full of remarks on the ease with which 
they could learn lessons from the screen. The children were asked to write 
down what they remembered of the film. Their answers arc compre- 
hensive, covering all four reels, and they have obviously grasped the 
general argument. In addition, the teacher set the following questions : — 

(1) Say what you think of the film. This is a tyj^ical reply : '‘The 
film was one which aroused my interest. It gave me an idea of how the 
war started, the horrors of war, and the working of the League of Nations. 
I think this film would enlighten many j)eoi)le, change their ideas of war, 
and arouse their enthusiasm for the League of Nations.” 

(2) Which reel did you like best ? Why ? Give it a title. Thirteen 
children were most interested in the part showing the street fight, the 
causes and extcuit of the war, sixteen in the scenes showing the devasta- 
tion and suffering caused by the war. Fourteen preferred the longer 
illustrations of the settlement of disputes by the League, the Aaland Isles 
dispute, or the quarrel between Greece and Bulgaria. Only tlnee selected 
the reel dealing with the formation and organisation of the League. 

(3) Which episode made the most vivid impression on your memory ? 
Thirty children mention the wounded, twenty-four the scenes of destruc- 
tion, eighteen the gradual darkening of the white map of the world to show 
the countries engaged in the war. Thirteen allude to the street fight, 
twelve to the many graves, the same number to the strife of Greece and 
Bulgaria, and eleven to John Bull’s burden of war debts and taxes. The 
answers to the last two questions show that it is the pictorial parts of the 
film which made the greatest appeal, and, in the second place, that the 
interest of the children was held to the end of the film. 

(4) Which part (if any) did you not understand ? Were there any 
parts you thought dull, uninteresting, or too long ? One boy did not 
understand the street fight, a not unusual occurrence, to be discussed 
later. ^ One found the account of the origins of the war and of the ten 

1 Infra, 1 , 37 , 396 . 
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disputes settled by the League from 1918 to 1926 uninteresting. Another 
thought dull the scenes showing the results of the war, and four were bored 
with the presentation of the machinery of the League. “ I think the 
film dwelt too long on the meeting-places of the League of Nations. 
There was no necessity in my opinion for the painting by some famous 
painter of these places to be shown.” In all but the one case of the 
scenes showing the results of the war, the parts of the film deprecated 
are those most lacking in action. 

(5) What have you learned from the film ? Here the children record 
briefly their realisation that the J^eagiie is more than a name ; “1 learrual 
from this film that the League of Nations settled the ten border disputes, 
tliat th(^ war was started by the murder of an Austrian prince, ddiat 
the League of Nations has a special council to discuss serious matters was 
another thing I did not know before.” 

(G) Any other remarks This called forth such different comments 
as, “I think the conclusion of the film was very good. There was an 
appeal from the King asking all his subjects to support the League of 
Nations to the utmost of their ability” ; and, “ I think the film was rather 
a short one, unless 1 was so interested that T lost all count of lime. It 
would have pleased me immensely to have seen the other films shown to 
the lower classes.” 

These classes saw the film on July 6th, and wrote dowji what tlu'y 
remembered. They tlnui had the discussion lesson where tlu'V answt'red 
the above points. A fortnight later they wrote an essay on the film for 
the term t(‘st in English, and the Headmaster went over these composi- 
tions with the class. On January 20th, nearly seven months after seeing 
the film, the twenty-five pupils still remaining in school again wrote a free 
essay on its subject matter. The result was remarkably good. Jn spite of 
the difficulty of the test, the children maintain their usual standard ; in 
this case there is little variation from their normal grading. The general 
lesson of the film is in all cases remembered, and much of the detail from 
all parts of the film. The following essay is from the boy to whom the 
teacher assigned twelfth place for this particular test in a group of twenty- 
five. His usual grade for a History answer is B, and this essay was 
marked B by the teacher. Nine children in the class reached the A mark 
for their work. That is to say, the essay is typical of the average boy, by 
no means one of the best written. 

The Would War 

The first picture I remember was the shading-in of the different countries 
on a map of the world as they entered the war which was very interesting. 

The Red Cross did a very great part in nursing the sick and wounded 
soldiers. When a soldier was wounded he was taken on a stretcher to a tem- 
porary hospital where the wound was stopped and bandaged up and then taken 
away from the battlefield in an ambulance to a hospital. After the war a 
soldiers’ and sailors’ home was built where crippled or blind men could go if 
they had no home for themselves. One picture I remember quite well was a 
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photograph of thousands of graves where soldiers were buried. Poison gas was 
one of the most terrible things used in the war and the soldiers had to wear 
gas-masks to save them from death. 

The first picture on the third reel was one of John Bull with a heavy bag 
on his back which represented England and the cost of the Great War. The war 
debt is about three hundred and fifty thousand million pounds and the cost of 
the big guns and things was ninety-seven thousand pounds.^ Another picture 
that interested me was Finland and Sweden each represented as a hand and 
grabbing at the Aaland Islands because both countries claimed it. The League 
of Nations was formed in 1919 at Geneva where men each representing a country 
met regularly. The League of Nations was formed to try and prevent any 
more wars. 

A fight started between Greece and Bulgaria because the Bulgarians said 
that the Greeks had killed one of their sentries and so the Bulgarians started 
bombing villages. The League of Nations intervened and stopped the war. 

The essay will servo to endorse the teacher’s report on the test, given 
after a minute analysis of the papers, in which every separate item of 
information was noted. It runs : “ Twenty-five of the forty-six who saw 
the film seven months ago are still at school, and presented essays which 
show that the film has made an indelible impression on their minds. 
Throughout the essays the salient features of each reel of the film were 
generally mentioned.” In this second case, the use of the film as an 
introduction to a subject had proved satisfactory. 

137. Experiment 28. A similar experiment proved succc^ssful with 
a class of 40 boys whose average age was 12 years 3 months. No pre- 
paration for the film was given beyond a brief talk in which it was 
pointed out that the murder of the Archduke Francis Ferdinand was the 
occasion rather than the cause of the Great War, and that the League had 
been founded for the prevention of war. The boys w'ould see on the 
.screen the methods adopted by the League to this end. The boys wrote 
an essay on “ What do you remember of the Film ? ” Again, these 
answers cover the whole ground. A month later the same test was given 
and the results analysed in detail. On the whole, the boys give their 
recollections in the order of the film. Twenty -four note the street fight, 
.sixteen the murder of the Austrian prince. Only four refer to the darkened 
world map. Twenty mention the loss of life occasioned by the war, ten 
the numbers wounded. Two others mention the injured carried on 
stretchers, four the ambulances, five the picture of the soldiers blinded by 
poison gas. There are eleven references to the devastation caused by the 
war, while seven remember the I3easants deprived of homes. Ten cite 
the debts incurred, six referring to John Bull and his parcels in this con- 
nection. But it was noticeable that these boys had been more imjjressed 
by the exposition of the work of the League than by the scenes portraying 
the terrible results of war, as a comparison of the figures following with 
those just given will show. Twenty-four explain why the League was 

1 A confusion with Britain’s contribution to the League. 
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founded ; fourteen give Geneva as its headquarters ; seventeen comment 
on its representative nature. They were much intrigued by the diagram 
of the Council Table, with the semi-circles representing the delegates ; 
thirteen of the boys reproduced this diagram in their answers. Fifteen 
give some reference to the Aaland Isles dispute, and twenty-three to the 
quarrel of Greece and Bulgaria. That is to say, a month after the film- 
showing, though no lesson or discussion at all was taken, the boys have a 
good recollection of all parts of the film, and see the parts in relation to 
the whole. 

In one respect, however, this film proved not entirely suited to boys of 
this age. 8ome were confused by the scenes from everyday life introduced 
into the film as illustrations of international problems. For instance, of 
twenty-four boys who mentioned the street fight, only ten thoroughly 
understood its significance. Four described the scene without relating it 
to the rest of the film ; they may, or may not, have understood. Three 
had partially grasped its meaning ; they thought the street fight was an 
actual occurrence, typical of the unfriendly spirit existing before the war. 
8even envisaged it as the cause of the actual war. “ The first point was 
how a blow would cause a street fight and a street fight would happen 
cause a war.” >So confused had one boy become over the relation of the 
street fight to the causes of the Great War that he wrote : “ The war was 
begun by a little boy who thumped an Austrian Prince in the back.” 
Nine boys tell of the garden dispute ; three make no connection between 
it and the rest of the film ; three conceive of the wrangling neighbours 
as real men whose differences were settled by a member of the League ; 
tlmee make the correct inference that it is possible to settle quarrels 
amicably, but have not realised the point of a boundary being in question. 
In many classes, John Bull proved the most difficult of complete compre- 
hension, but in tliis school, where only six boys mention him, three clearly 
understand, while three, though not realising the comparison of large war 
debts and small contributions to the League, have grasped the fact that 
war leads to heavy taxation. The boys’ failure to understand these 
analogies completely has not in many cases led to lack of comprehension 
of the general argument in any essential points. It is, however, a recur- 
ring feature in all cases where this film was used with children under the 
age of 13 1 years. A teacher in an oral lesson instinctively seeks a homely 
parallel for situations difficult for a child to grasp. Apparently, it is not 
altogeth(^r wise to carry over this practice from the oral into the visual 
field. A teacher explains : “ It is like this. Supposing two men w'ere 
quarrelling.” yiie makes clear which is the simple illustration, which the 
actual fact. On the film, young children or backward older children do 
not always distinguish the real from the supposititious. This experiment 
demonstrates, first, the child’s capacity to retain well suitable film material 
even when it is presented without previous instruction or supported by 
later oral lessons, and secondly, the inability of many children under 12 to 
understand analogies presented on the screen. This question is examined 
in greater detail in Chapter XIII. 


H 
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138. Experiment 29. Another class of 35 boys of the same age 
were tested in somewhat the same manner. The boys had not had 
lessons on the League, but had been studying the Geography of Europe 
ill detail, knew something of the new countries created after the war and 
of the difficulty of settling frontiers. They regarded the film as an exten- 
sion of this work. “ I wish all our Geography lessons were like this,” 
said one boy. It would seem one of the advantages of the use of films 
that they make; clear the close connection of History and Geography, for 
historical events are seen in their proper, topographical background ; as 
every teacher knows, chilch’en are very prone to separate subject from 
subject in water-tight compartments. 'Iffie results of this experiment bear 
out the observations made on the two earlier tests with this film. On the 
day after the film lesson, the class wrote an essay on what they remem- 
bered. The amount of information actpiired and the clear grip of the 
l(‘sson of the film are quite astonishing ; the boys do not mention the 
parts of the film lacking in action, such as the details of the League 
organisation spc'cified as dull and uninteresting by the boys of Experi- 
ment 10 ; the story is told in the film order, the pictorial parts receiving 
most frecpient attention. It is only the weaker boys here who do not 
understand the analogies. Eleven boys are clear about the street fight ; 
four describe it as a detached incident ; three imagine it real. Sixteen out 
of twenty-five understand the garden scene ; four give no clue in their 
description as to their attitude ; five do not know that it is imaginary. 
Again, John Bull is the most fully realised ; sixteen of the twenty boys 
who mention him have grasped the full meaning of his parcels. Further, 
while the general lc‘V(‘l of attainment of this class is good, the brighter boys 
again fail to retain their usual high grade, while the standard of th(‘ 
backward boys is inijoroved. This is made clear by the following com- 
l)arative analysis of the grades gained for this test and the boys’ usual 
grades for History answers, 

Experime^st 29 : Immediate Test — 35 Boys 
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In this case the delayed test was not taken till after an interval of 
six months. The detail was by that time forgotten ; a definite impression 
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remained. Chiefly, it is the illustrative examples that are remembered : 
the street fight, the gardeners, John Bull. The boys describe these 
incidents, and, though some arc inevitably still confusc'd between fact 
and fiction, all draw the desired inferences : that war can arise only too 
easily, that it is possible to settle differences without wars, that war is 
expensive and wasteful. Very few boys make any allusioTj to the devasta- 
tion caused by the war. Several mention the quarrel over the Aaland 
Isles, but only one the breach between Creecc and Bulgaria, though 
eleven noticed this in their first essays. This points to the fact that the 
film is over-long for classroom use. None of the maps are mentioned, 
save that of the slowly darkened world of war. Judging from delayed 
tests with tins film and the Naval Warfare film, it does not scami that 
animated maps, though striking, leave a permanent impn^ssion, if more 
than one or two are shown on the same film. All the boys remember the 
essential lessons of tlu’! film— that war is wrong, and the Ti(‘ague an 
effective instrument for j)eace. “The last part shows the finish of th(‘ 
war and how good the Lcaigue of Nations is, and how it has stopped 
already a war. The film was to show how bad war is and how much 
money it costs.” The teacher thought th(‘ exqxTiment successful. “ for 
most of the boys retained the impression that the film was out to nudve.” 

130. Experiment 30. In this ease 40 girls aged 13-i saw Reel I. 
and Reel IV. of tlu' League film, Re<d I. dealing with the causes, extent, 
and results of the war. Reel LV. with how the League dealt with the 
(Iraeco-Bidgarian dispute. Betwecm the reels a 5-minut(vs’ talk was given 
the girls on the organisation of the League. The last reel showed th(' 
results of the war. Beople were stirred to try to pn^vent its recurnmce. 
The League was formed to this end. Its headquarters are at Geneva, 
where there is a permanent body of clerks and secretaries. All count ries 
in the Leagiu; send rc'presentatives to the Assembly, a sort of House of 
Commons of the League. The Council, a much smaller body of im])ortant 
statesmen, meets to deal with pressing matters. In the next reel you will 
see how the League worked to prevent one dispute from Ix'coming a war. 
Reel IV. was shown without comment. 

The girls wrote a free essay on the film. These essays, though only 
half the film was shown, are far less comprehensive in relation to the 
matter presented than wheii classes saw the whole of the film, and this 
though the essayists were an intelligent >Senior Class. Either the talk had 
been insufficient to make clear the machinery of the League, and the 
fourth reel in consequence was imperfectly understood, or else the class, 
being girls, found the subject matter of the first reel, with its hospital 
scenes and so forth, of infinitely greater interest than that of the last. 
Girls tend to dwell on the first reel to a greater extent than boys. In 
this case, out of 40 girls 14 make no reference to Reel IV. and 10 
only very incidental allusions. In every case Reel T. looms dispropor- 
tionately large in the essays. Forty minutes was allowed for the exercise. 
8ince in other tests with this film, children were able in this time to give a 
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balanced account of the whole film, the failure in this case cannot be im- 
puted to lack of time. The logical sequence of the film’s presentation had 
been destroyed by the omission of the central reels. The experiment 
seems to provide an object-lesson in the need for unity and coherence in 
the educational film. 

140. Experiment 31. Forty -five girls of average age 13-f, the 
Senior Class of a London Senior Girls’ School, saw the League film as their 
introduction to the topic. Before seeing the film, they were asked what 
they knew of the League. This proved to be little, beyond the fact of 
the existence of the League and that it worked by methods of arbitration 
for world peace. Questions elicited from the class the arguments they 
had heard against the League. Then the film was shown. In the after- 
noon a follow-up lesson was taken. First came a direct question and 
answer lesson on the subject matter of the film. The girls answered well 
on all parts, save on the constitution of the League, which had not been 
learned. They explained all the illustrative examples correctly. After- 
wards, they were asked to supply answers to the common arguments 
against the League which they had given before its showing ; this was 
done intelligently from film material. The class had found the film 
interesting, and the majority had grasped it well. The Headmistress 
reported : — 

“ (1) My staff and I feel that the film is a valuable adjunct to History 
teaching, but that we should not like it to be substituted for 
other methods we use here. 

(2) The maps with the moving index were extremely useful. In 

this respect the film is better than the lantern. 

(3) The film we saw was shown at a very satisfactory rate for 

teaching purposes. 

(4) The girls enjoyed the teaching through the film and responded 

well at the time. The dull ones only saw th(‘ picturesque 
side of the film, and we think gained little value from a 
subject point of view.” 

The length and the amount of diagrammatic matter in this film make 
it more difficult for the backward child than shorter films confining them- 
selves to scenes of ordinary life,^ but it is clear that in each of the four 
cases where the full League film was shown, it demonstrated the capacity 
of films to form an introduction to the study of a difficult subject with 
children in the upper classes of a Senior School. 

141. Experiment 32. The last three experiments were undertaken 
with the film “ Naval Warfare.” It has been explained that this 
film was produced as a revision film for pupils at School Certificate or 
Matriculation Standard. ^ In these cases it was used with much younger 
children. The first experiment was practically foredoomed to failure. 
Against my judgment, the film was used with a mixed class aged 11-f 

1 Cf. infra, 397. * Supra, 14 (e). 
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Standard VI., in a scmi-riiral school near Leeds. All the other classes 
were seeing films, and as “ Naval Warfare ” was the only film related to 
the syllabus of this ])articular class, it was shown them to j)revent dis- 
appointment. Apart from stories of Nelson lower in tlu; school, the class 
had merely had one outline lesson on the work of the English Navy 
during the Napoleonic struggle. Every possible oral help was given the 
children when the film was shown. The film was taken slowly, and 
stopped for explanation of the maps and other derails. In spite of the 
difficulty of the matter, all the children said afterwards that they had 
enjoyed the film, with the exception of one girl, who said that she did not 
like pictures. The model ships were the most poj)ular feature of tlie film. 
Unanimous criticism, from girls as well as boys, was, “ too many maps,” 
“not enough of the actual fighting.” In the circumstances, it was un- 
reasonable to expect the children to have gained more than a few, general 
ideas on naval conditions. That this was the case ap[)ears in their first 
papers. Of the delayed test, taken seven months later, the master wrote : 
“ These chikh-en had little previous knowledge of the niatt(T of the film, 
and it is evident that they are now left with a number of fleeting impres- 
sions which do not fit in any chronological order and arc extremely 
jumbled. When results are tabulated, it is found that out of 35 children 
G received a higher grade than usual, 12 dropped to a lower grade, 2 
ch’opped to a grade two lower than usual, and 15 remained the same. Those 
who improved were all originally in Urade C or D.” It seems th«at even a 
thoroughly unsuitable film can do more for some backward children than 
can oral teaching. 

142. Experiment 33. (Greater success was anticipated in Experi- 
ments 33 and 34, for though the classes concerned were not vtay old, 
they had studied the subject matter of the film in some detail. Th(‘ 
girls, aged 11 [-, had had four le.s.sons of 45 minutes each on Nelson. 
The lessons were grouped under the following headings : — 

(1) How N(4son prevented Napoleon from winning Egypt and India. 

(2) How Nelson broke u]) the League against England. 

(3) Napoleon’s plans for invading England — how frustrated. 

(4) Nelson in Chief Command in tlu' Mediterranean — In pursuit of 

the enemy — ^Trafalgar. 

Full descriptions of the Halt les of the Nile, C^openhagen, and Trafalgar 
had been given, enlarged sk('tch(‘s of the plans of the battles taken from 
Gardiner’s School Atlas being used. 

The film was shovn very slowly, with frequent exj)lanations and 
with stoppages at all the maps for their inspection. Since it was clear 
from the girls’ remarks at the end of the lesson that they had not grasped 
all parts of the film, the following questions were s('t them on the next 
day. Group A of 23 girls had three questions : — 

(1) Which parts of the film did you like best ? Give a list. Those 
pictorial parts of the film of which they already knew something were the 
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most appreciated. Ten girls out of the twenty-three mention the “ Blind 
Eye ” incident at Copenhagen, nine the death of Nelson. Four mention 
the stopping of the mutiny, three the press gang, two the swabbing of 
the docks. Only seven girls chose out for mention the toy ships by which 
the battle tactics were indicated, four of these liking the demonstration 
of tactics at Trafalgar, three those at Cape St. Vincent. 

(2) Did you find any parts of the film confusing or difficult to under- 
stand ? If so, which j)arts ? Give a list. One girl said she did not 
understand the press gang scenes until she enquired after the film. Ten 
said they found the maps confusing. 

(3) Do you think the film made the subject of Naval Warfare more 
interesting or clearer to you than an ordinary History lesson ? If so, 
explain how and why. Four say the film was less clear than a lesson 
“ Because Miss X makes it so plain for us to understand.” One says 
there is nothing to choose between the methods. ^Seventeen say the film 
makes the topic clearer, for, when told a story, “You have your own 
picture, but I like to see the picture real.” “ It let us see the things 
happening.” “ We can sch; Nelson as he was.” One child’s answer aptly 
conveys the general feeling of the class : “In some parts I found it 
clearer and more interesting than a History lesson, such as the life of the 
sailors aboard ship. I hit in the maps and towns I got rather confused 
and appreciated History lessons more.” 

8et B of 20 girls were asked to write an essay to answer the question, 
“ What did you learn about the Navy in Nelson’s time from the film 
that you did not know before ? ” Most of the girls mention some few 
pictorial details. Thirteen had not known of the press gang. One says 
with surprise, “ In Nelson’s time jieoyilc were forced to be sailors wluither 
they wanted to or not.” Nine had not realised the great difference 
between the modern battleship and those of Nelson’s day. Four of them 
are surprised that “ 8hips of war were only sailing vessels.” One of them 
says, “ The Navy in Nelson’s time is much different than it is to-day. 
You can picture it better if you sec some films.” Nine mention the hard 
and dull time of the sailors aboard ; two refer to the use of the lash. One 
has quaintly discovered that disobedience can sonu^times have good 
results. Only three of this set refer to the illustrations of manoeuvres. 
"JVo of these wi;re now clearer as to tactics at the Nile, and one says, I 
got a ])lainer idea of how Nelson arranged his ships.” The girls feel that 
only the pictorial jiarts were h(3lj)ful, and even these seem to have passed 
too quickly to have conveyed much information. They feel that they 
had been taught the diagrammatic part of the film, the routes and tactics, 
(‘qually w('ll before. One girl mentions the press gang and then says, 
“ We knew all the other things about the Battle of ( -ape St. Vincent and 
the Battle of Copenhagen.” Another, after refemng to the same incident, 
says, “ I didn’t learn any other thing about the Navy as wo had had it in 
school.” The teacher thought the film erred in attempting to telescope 
too much subject matter into too short a space. She considered that she 
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had done the subject matter with the girls in more detail, but in a more 
leisurely fashion. The film made her feel breathless. It seerned to her 
valueless for teaching purposes, crowded with poor maps and not at all 
thrilling or interesting. 

The failure of the girls to grip the film except in some of the pictorial 
parts becomes only too clear in the delayed test six months later. All the 
original forty-three girls were present. They were asked to write down 
what they remembered of the film. All of them refer to the death of 
Nelson, and, again, twenty remember Nelson putting the telescope to his 
blind eye. Eighteen remember the press gang scene, but one thinks 
Nelson thus became a member of His Majesty’s Navy, and another that 
this is how Napoleon, and not the English, manned his fleet. Ft'W refer- 
ences are made to any of the other pictorial parts of the film. Only five 
refer to the hardships of a sailor’s lot, four to the strict discipline ; four 
remember the men scrubbing the deck, two the midshipman on the look- 
out ; three mention the mutiny and Nelson’s concern for the men ; four 
remark on the use of sailing-ships. Even less is remembered about the 
rest of the film. All the girls mention that a great victory was won at 
Trafalgar, but only two give the tactics ernployc'd. Tlmee others remember 
that Nelson sometimes adopted the plan of cutting the line. Three 
describe the tactics of the Nile, but none give the name of the battle. 
Fourteen remember Nelson’s manoeuvre at Cape St. Vincent, though two 
of these attach no name to the battle where it took place, and one thinks 
it was at the Nile. Only one girl mentions the English blockade. Eight 
make a vague reference to being shown the route to Egypt—'* We were 
shown maps to tell us the route that Nelson took.” ’Fen remember some- 
thing about Nelson’s chase of Villeneuve to the West Indies. Only four 
refer to the return of the fast-sailing frigate. The accounts are scrappy, 
disjointed, without semblance of chronological order, and completely 
lacking in precision. Making every allowance for the lapse of time, it is 
evident that the film failed to make any impression on the girls. 

143. Experiment 34. This Nelson film was also shown to a class 
of boys of 13+ who had studied the subject. No written tests were 
given, but a talk with the boys showed that they were as confused by the 
film as the girls and even more disappointed, a disappointment shared by 
their master. The boys did not care for the mechanical ships ; they said 
that they were used too often, so that one engagement became confused 
with another in their mind. They had, hoped to see Napoleon and more 
of Nelson and real ships in action. ** I would have liked to see some 
fighting,” said one boy, expressing the general feeling. The teacher 
thought the film lacking in action and unconvincing. 

In view of the results of the other tests in schools of the particular 
type under discussion, it seems that these ex])eriments with the Nelson 
film point not to the weakness of the film method, but to the inadequacy 
of this j)articular film for the children concerned. The teachers who 
helped in Exjieriments 32, 33, and 34 also participated in other 
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experiments, so that they had other opportunities of judging of the 
efficacy of the film in school. Of the experiments described in this 
chapter, all save the first three showed the value of the film wherever 
introduced in the scheme of instruction. As the reports quoted show, all 
the teachers except those concerned in Experiment 26 were left after 
the experiment feeling that they would welcome the advent of the true 
school film, since the film could undoubtedly perform functions in History 
teaching impossible of achievement in other ways. 



CHAPTER VII 


THE INEOPviVrAL TESTS TN SCHOOLS IN POOR DISTRICTS 

144. Experiment 35 : (a) Girls’ Class. The greatest sc()])e for the film 
probably lies in the schools in the poor quarters of the towns, where 
the difficulties of teaching are the heaviest. Here, the teachers train the 
children with little help from many of the homes. The children have 
few advantages and cannot easily obtain books. The following experi- 
ments evidence the beneficial results arising in such schools from the 
use of the film. ’'Phe poorer the district, the greater seemed to be the 
gain. 

In Experiment 35 a class of 54 girls, aged lU and in a 
Standard IV., were beginning a formal study of Roman Britain. The 
teacher estimated that three lessons were usually s])ent on this topic. 
(Consequently, the tlu’ee reels of the Roman Britain film were sliown to 
the childreii in one lesson, and the next two spent in oral discussion, the 
film material serving as background. The reels were shown in this order : 
Reel I., Reel III., Reel IT. The whole of the second lesson was s[)ent in 
discussing Reed I. The i^eriod was fixed with a blackboard time line, the 
coming of the Chits explained, the children told that these were the 
people in Reel I. Now, the children were to see how much they could 
remember. We would make a list on the blackboard of the things they 
knew about the Celts. The children suggested this full list, placed down 
one side of the board : Appearance and Dress, Village, Houses, Work, 
The Chief, Religion. Each heading was then discussed in detail, the 
points made written up in their appropriate place. It seemed far more 
exciting ” to do this than to recapitulate an oral lesson of the day 
before. The children had thoroughly realised the site of the town, and 
discussed why it was in the valley and how the clearance was made. 
They explained correctly the construction of the houses, and gave the 
reason for the stockade. They remembered the people's occu])ations well, 
and under the heading of “ Chief,” soon came to an umUa-standing of 
tribal government, the power of the Chief, and the a(Tiviti('s of the tribal 
moot ; the film shoAVS the elders meeting on the death of the Chief. It 
appeared that the children were somewhat confused about the Druids. 
The term was new, and in the film first appears one Druid in white cloak, 
hood, and staff, and later another with grey beard and Avreath. But the 
class knew all about the altar in the forest. The one matter about which 
the class as a whole was vague, was the dress of both men and Avomen. 
Children notice action on the film, often to the exclusion of such things 
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as dress and building, unless comment on these things is made. The 
buildings and stockade of the village are noticed in this film, for a panorama 
of the village is shown. 

The third lesson was spent in discussing Reel III. and Reel II. 
Reel III. had been shown out of its film order to give a more logical lesson 
sequence. The third lesson started with a reference to the Roman Empire, 
of which the children had had stories the year before. A sketch-map of 
the lilmpire was shown. The Romans decided to make Britain part of 
this Empire. The children knew the story of the landing of Julius Caesar ; 
the gap Ixitween his visits and the final occupation was explained. The 
film had shown the Roman soldiers in Britain. The south-east of Britain 
was conquered very quickly, as far as the Humber and {Severn in four 
years, and then the north more slowly. Here a sketch-map of England 
was drawn on the blackboard, the quickly conquered south-east shaded in. 
Now, why had the Romans won the south so easily ? The children carried 
on from this 2>oint well, very quickly suggesting differences in wea^ions, 
armour, training, discipline. They described the Roman armour in detail, 
cuirass, helmet, shield, sword, spear — the film had been stoi^ped and 
comment made on this ; they were equally aware of the Britons’ equii)- 
ment. They could talk about the tortoise and the shield wall, but none 
had been able to distinguish the Romans’ “ wedge ” formation on the 
film ; it is very poorly shown. 

From this we passed to Reel II., the last reel shown. The Romans 
stayed in Britain from a.d. 43 to a.d. 410, a very long time. In the north 
was constant tumult, in the south-east peace. On the film was shown life 
in one of these southern towns. London was one, St. Albans another, 
Colchester a third ; crosses were placed on the sketch-map for these. The 
children should describe what happened there — beginning on the outside. 
What surrounded the town ? The class gave details of walls, drawbridge, 
watch-towers. “ ^"ou saw a messenger coming to the town, carried in a 
litter, and with a guard of soldiers. You saw the soldiers marching. They 
would need good roads. Who made them ? ” — and followed a very brief 
mention of well-made roads linking up the country. “ Now inside the 
town. It had many j)laces just like Leeds. Where do we do our week- 
end shopping ? ” 

Arisiver. In the market. 

Teacher. Had they a market ? 

Anmver. Yes. 

Teacher. What did you .see happening there ? 

Answer. Many details of the dandy, the slaves, and so on were given. 
Teacher. What was the name of the market ? 

Answer None of the children remembered this unfamiliar term, which was 
re- told. 

Teacher. Near the forum were several big buildings. You saw the Governor 
receiving a message from the Emperor. What was the building 
like in which he sat ? 

Answers. 1. A temple. 

2. A church. 
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Teacher. That was the town hall. What did the Romans call it ? Again 
the new, difficult word had not been learned. Here it was ex- 
plained how the Romans tried to rule well according to law, and 
to teach the Britons the advantage of obeying wholesome rules. 
Teacher. What else did you see the Covcnior doing ? 

Answer. Being rubbed. 

Teacher. Where ? 

Answer. At the baths — and was given a notice of the baths and their place 
in the social system. 

Teacher. Did you see him doing anything else 1 

Answer. Having a party — and low tables and couches for seats were re- 
membered. 

Teacher. Which would you like better to live in, a Celtic village or a Roman 
town ? 

Ayiswer. All— A Roman town. 

2'eacher. Why ? 

Answers. 1. They had nicer buildings. 

2. It was more peaceful. They kept the laws. 

The lesson was concluded by a brief mention of the reasons for the 
Romans’ departure from Britain, and the regret of both Britons and 
Roman settlers at this event. 

This seemed a very successful experiment in the use of the film as an 
introduction to a topic. It exemplified the ease with which a film can be 
worked into the usual lesson scherm^ Although many obvious gaps hav(' 
been left, a fair amount of ground has been covered for the si)ace of time 
allowed, and the important aspects touched upon. What is more, the 
children have gone over the facts twice ; the lessons were in the main 
recapitulatory of the film. The teacher thought the Si:)ecial advantag(‘ 
of the film was the contrast of Celtic and Roman civilian life, so that the 
children were better able to understand how' much Britain benefited 
from the Roman occupation of our country.” The children had remem- 
bered the film very well, especially Parts 1. and III. They were somewhat 
less ready with replies on Part II., possibly because there is no suggestion 
of sequence in this part of the film, or because the material was more 
strange. The children obviously gained most from those j)arts of the 
film for which they had some background. The experiment suggests in 
the first place that a film is quite usefid as an introduction to serious study 
when already many tales are known — it certainly dispels any stalcness ” 
in such cases ; and in the second place that there is less likelihood of a 
long film being of value as an introduction to an entirely new topic, so 
far as a comprehensive knowledge of detail is concerned. It can un- 
doubtedly, used in this way, create botli a striking general im])i*ession and 
real interest. 

145. Experiment 35: (5) Boys’ Class. This point was made by 
the teacher of the corresponding class of 51 boys, with whom an experi- 
ment with the Roman Britain film was conducted on similar lines and 
with almost identical results. One of these boys questioned w hether the 
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Chieftainess would spin, on the grounds that the Britons bought their 
cloth from Phoenicians. He referred for evidence to a picture on the 
classroom wall. The master wrote of the experiment : “I think this film 
is si)ecially useful in depicting the life of a period largely speculative. The 
detail shown of the various phases of life gives a basis for amplification in 
future lessons. The response of the boys in the follow-up lessons was very 
good indeed. The film had certainly had a stimulating effect. I think, 
however, that the excellent response was partly due to the facts already 
known from many historical stories previously told. I am inclined to 
think that the film would be equally valuable if shown after lessons on the 
period had been given, so that cmj)hasis would be given to what had 
already been taught.” 

The children remembered the films well in the delayed test taken 
three months later. The results of both boys and girls were slightly above 
the usual level, taking the classes as a whole. Again, the improvement of 
the lower grades is balanced by some deterioration amongst the brighter 
groups. The analysis of the boys’ marks is given to exemj>lify this fact. 

Expkkimknt 3a: Delayed Test — 42 Boys 


Sume Lru(l(^ 22. 


r> in A 
9 in B 
5 in C 
2 in D 


1 1 i^h«'r Oraile, 13. 


2 B to A 
1 B to A- 
7 B to B+ 
1 C to A- 
1 C to B 
1 (! to B- 


Lower (Jrado, 7. 


1 A to A- 
3 A to B+ 

2 B to C 

1 C to C— 


The girls’ mistress sums up her impressions at the end of the report by 
saying : “ It would be of great advantage to the teaching of History if a 
series of films could be shown periodically.” 

146. Experiment 36; The Lesson. Reels II. and HI. were shown 
to boys aged 10 years 3 months, another tStandard IV., who had 
finished a series of lessons on the subject six weeks previously. On this 
occasion, considerable oral comment was given as Reel II. passed through, 
a series of oral sub-titles more suited to the age of the children than those 
actually on the film. The children were very interested in the detail 
added to their previous knowledge by the film — what the basilica was 
like, how the drawbridge was raised, that there was massage, not merely 
swimming in the baths. For the army, they were surprised to find other 
standards than the eagle of the legion ; the battle scene corrected a false 
notion that the Roman javelin was always used as a species of pike, never 
as a missile weapon. Again, certain weaknesses in the film brought queries 
from the children : “ Why was a Briton signalling in the watch-tower of 
the Roman town ? ” “ Why did that chariot with the Chief tainess go all 

that long way by itself ? ” “ Why did the Britons advance with the 
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chariots and then just go away ? ” “ What was that man doing stroking 

his hair ? ” (the Roman dandy). The teacher said he thought that the 
film had “ brightened things up ” for the boys and stirred real interest. 
The film had been a help to himself in many details. In his written report 
he notes : “ The response of the children to the film was very good. Not 
only were questions well answered, both by normal and backward children, 
but many thoughtful questions were asked, e.g. ‘ How could the Britons 
fix knives on their wheels ? ’ ‘ Would the chief lead in battle ? ’ ‘ Had 

each regiment a different standard ? ’ ‘ Did slaves carry the standards ? ’ 

‘ Would a messenger go about fourteen miles with a message ? ’ It was 
interesting to note that many backward children took ])art in the dis- 
cussion. The boys were particularly interested in the social side of the 
film. Dress, gait, habits, etc., caught their attention most. The boys 
thought the film helpful to them. In their own words, ‘ The teacher can 
only give descriptions, while the film is lifelike. The teacher can only 
give a plan.’ ” The interest of the boys in the reel on social life, and their 
observation of buildings, dress, and so forth, seems directly due to the full 
oral comments, purposely made because it had been noted in earlier 
experiments that children learned little from Reel IT. without such help. 

147. Experiment 36: Immediate Tests. The boys wrote free essays 
on whichever reel they prefeiTed. The numbers are almost equally 
divided between the reels. In describing Reel IT. they dwell on the 
basilica, its ifian, interior, purpose, the scenes enacted then' in the film, 
and on the drawbridge and the litters. Only two mention the town 
walls ; no clear view is shown of them in the film. Only two mention the 
massage scene and one the feast ; boys remember purj)osive action rather 
than such set scenes. So, in talking of the army, few remember the camp 
or the standard. The boys are chiefly interested in the battle, but they 
describe such things as the bugler, the soldiers’ packs, the fallen soldier. 
They are deeply impressed by the uselessness of the Britons’ rush against 
the shield wall. 

The essays show a general improvement of standard, as the subjoined 
analysis of marks shows : — 

Experiment 36: Immediate Te.st — 23 Boys 


Same Oracle, H. 

Higher Oracle, 13. 

Lower Orach', 2. 

2 in A 

1 B 

to A 

2 A to B 

3 in B 

2 B 

to B 1 


1 in C+ 

2 in C 

1 C+ to B 


i 

! 

3 C to B 

2 C to C4- 
1 D to B 

1 D to C 

2 D to D+ 

1 
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Commenting on the two A boys who do badly, the teacher says of one 
that h(; concentrated on his writing, of the other that he “ revels in 
learning facts solidly ” ; this method was not suited to his disposition. 
The teacher’s final note on the early work is : “I should like to note that 
the backward boys have progressed in their knowledge at a far greater 
rate than the bright ones.” 

148. Experiment 36: Delayed Test. 8ix weeks later, in which 
period the Christmas holidays had intervened, the master set the following 
test to the boys : - 


Kxperimknt 3(5 : Dki.avrd Tkst 
Reel II . : RoitKino- British Life 

1. How did tlic Romans enter a town ? 

2. What happened in the watch-tower ? 

.3. Row did im])or tant ])oople travel about a town in Roman Britain ? 

4. Wluit was the open space in the centre of the town i 
r>. l)('scrihe tlu^ dress of a Roman man. 

(). Describe the diess of a Roman woman. 

7. What hap[)ened in the town which eau.sed .some people to be arrested ? 

5. Where w(‘re ])risoners taken ? Describe the building. 

{). How could you (ell a very important Roman man ? 

10. Why did the messenger come to the (Jovernor ? 

11 . Wluit did he bring ? 

12. Say what you saw in the baths. 

13. Dc.scrihe the dining-room of a Roman house. 

Reel in. 

14. What differences did you notice between the Roman army and the 

Britons in regard to — 

(rt) Discipline ; 

[b) Weapons of defence ; 

(r) Weapons of attack ; 

(d) General clothes ? 

li). What can you remember about a Roman army on the march ? 

16. Who was the standard-bearer ? 

17. What methods did the Romans u.se when fighting ? 

15. Describe what happened before a battle and during a battle. 

10. How could you distinguish a Roman officer from a common soldier ? 

Two papers arc quoted, the first the best paper sent in, the second 
an average paper. 


Paper 1 

Test on Film 

1 . By a large wooden drawbridge. 

2. The man was signalling with flares. 

3. By a litter and escorted by slaves. 
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4. The market-place. 

5. He wore a long loose robe and a pair of sandals. 

0. She wore a tight-fitting blouse and a long skirt. 

7. The Britons were mocking the Romans anti they began quarrelling. 

8. To the hall of Justice where they were tried. 

9. By a piece of braid round his head. 

10. To make the people pay more taxes. 

11. A scroll. 

12. Rich men being massaged. 

13 Some long couches and a long table. 

14. (a) The Britons’ army went any way, while tlie Roman.s had discipline 
and did what they were told. 

(b) The Britons had a little sliield. The Roman.s had ainioiir and a 
large shield. 

lo. They left any men who lagged behind. 

10. The man who carried the banners. 

17. Wall of shitJds, a. wedge. 

19. By the brush on his helmet. 

Paper 2 
Test on Film 

1. By a drawbi idgt* which was worktal by a. whet‘1. 

2. A man stood on the top of the tower and he was signalling with a toreli. 

3. By a litter and the slaves carried it. 

4. The market-])lace. 

o. A Roman man would have a big cloak wrapped round and on his feet ho 
wore a pair of sandals. 

7. A Briton and a Roman started to quarrel. 

8. So two Roman soldiers arrested them and took them to the Town Hall, 

and on each side of the building there arc pillars. 

9. Because he had a border round his cloak. 

10. To tell him a message. 

11. A scroll. 

12. The Governor. 

14. (b) With a shield. 

(c) A short sword and a big spear. 

15. If a man dropped behind they would leave him. 

1(). An officer. 

17. They formed a wall of shields. 

18. All the British women cheered. 

19. He would have a kind of brush in his helmet. 

The teacher submitted the class list for this test, compared with 
marks for a similar terminal test : — 

Boy’s 
Numboi 

1 

2 

3 

4 


Bereentage in Penn'ntagc' iu 

Terminal. Film Test. 

82 
76 
72 
72 


54 

48 

42 
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JJoy’.s 

I’ercentago in 

Percentage in 

Number. 

Terminal. 

Film Test. 

5 

68 

69 

6 

65 

51 

7 

64 

51 

8 

62 

Abs. 

9 

61 

30 

10 

58 

54 

11 

56 

57 

12 

55 

42 

13 

51 

45 

14 

50 

57 

15 

50 

51 

16 

50 

48 

17 

45 

45 

18 

44 

39 

19 

44 

30 

20 

40 

30 

21 

36 

36 

*22 

34 

54 

23 

27 

Abs. 

24 

21 

21 

*25 

12 

36 


Tlie teacher comments : “ Dress, buildings, and such things as scrolls 
seem to have been well remembered. The details of battle, methods of 
warfare, and weapons seem to be the weakest point. It must be remem- 
bered that I only gave the boys 35 minutes in which to do the test, 
whereas in their terminals over 60 minutes was given. The boys on an 
average have lost ten marks each, but I have not allowed for the fact 
that in the film test they had no revision. The backward boys, however, 
have retaiiied their usual standard or have made rapid improvement 
{e,g. 22 and 25).” 

149. Experiment 37: (a) Boys' Class. 50 boys aged 11 saw thfe 
Roman Britain film along with a younger class chosen as the real 
testees. ^Standard V., therefore, had no oral lesson, but they were given a 
History period to tell what they had learned from the film, whether it 
helped them, and if so, how. They had studied the period in considerable 
detail, for children of this age, just a year before. At that time they had 
learned many of the things they write of as being new to them, but had 
doubtless forgotten and been newly impressed. The number of refer- 
ences made to any incident is given in brackets. In the first reel the 
greatest number of references are made to the occupations of the Britons, 
pottery (28) and basket-making (21), wheat-growing (19) and spinning (11). 
These children had thought of the Briton of the period chiefly as a hunter. 
Eleven children mention the stockade round the village, ten that the 
Britons closed the gates at times of danger. In the second reel, eighteen 
mention the drawbridge with the slaves turning the wheel, thirteen the 
signalling with torches, the same number the Roman soldiers acting as 
police. In Reel III., sixteen mention the chariot display and the knives 
on the wheels, ten the Roman wall of shields, eleven that a Roman who 
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fell on the march was left untended. Most of the points in the film were 
referred to by some child as strange to him. Each boy gave five or 
six points. 

Their statements show that the film, though unaided, has left a real 
impression. “ I learned the Britons went to war with skins of animals 
on, while the Romans wore armour.” ‘‘ The first thing that drew my 
attention was the Roman wall of shields, and ho]i(‘less it was for the 
Britons trying to fight against it.” “I learned the difh'rent characters. 
The Britons lived more uncomfortable than the Romans ” ; for this child 
the statement that the Romans were more civilised than the Britons has 
acep fired meaning. 

For the helpfulness of the film, several rehu* to the gains in informa- 
tion. “ I learned a lot more about Roman Britain than I had been told.” 
‘‘ It showed more ck'arly and a lot moro than we had learned.” Others 
say, ‘‘ ft was more real and interesting.” 8ome “ understand it better ” 
from the film, and the helpfulness of the combination of visual and verbal 
methods is definitely mentioned. “ It is that it tells you the thing and 
shows you it.” One says, “ There is much more life in it ” ; another, “ We 
saw the ])ictures of them walking about.” Several find the film more 
convincing than speech. “ I understood a lot bett(‘r after seeing the film 
because I coxild see for myself ” ; and “ The reasoii why I liked it was that 
before I had only heard it, but after the film I know it must have bi^en 
true for I have seen it. I und(‘rstand the history of the Romans and 
Britons better now that I have seen it in a film.” 

150. Experiment 37: (6) Girls' Class. The comments of the corres- 
ponding standard of 52 girls were even more interesting. 'J'lie girls 
seemed rather more fluent at expressing their views. 'J'hey each give 
from three to ten new points of information drawn from all parts of the 
film. Even more of their reference's are from Reel I. than in the case of 
the boys. The scenes connected with the Druid and the altar have im- 
pressed these girls, but they ar(‘ chiefly striufic by the fact that the Britons 
had a life something like their own ; they have become far less remote. 
“ It is mon? clear to me how they got their food and living.” “ 1 never 
thought that the Britons knelt down to j)ray.” “ I thought that they did 
not use baskets, but they make them. I did not know that they used 
pots. I thought tlu'y bent over some kind of a well to get a drink.” ” I 
never thought that they could spin thread in those days.” 

Their explanations of the film’s helpfulness resemble those of the boys. 
Sixteen are j)leased at the extra things learned. “ I didn’t know half as 
many things as I saw on the film.” Twenty-two find the film easier to 
understand and clearer. “ I liked the film because I can understand what 
the teacher tells us about. Now I have seen the film I Avill know what the 
teacher means.” “ I didn’t exactly catch it when our teacher was telling 
us about the knife-wheeled chariots, but 1 do now.” Five say the film is 
more interesting than usual lessons. ” I liked it better because it seemed 
more interesting. When the teacher told me it seemed as though they 

I 
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had a dull time.” Three liked pictures better than words. Three say 
what many others obviously feel, that it was more real. “ I understand 
the history of Roman Britain better than before because I have seen them 
on the film, which was like real life.” 

Two months later a delayed test was done by these forms. Both 
boys and girls n^called a great deal from all parts of the film. They 
naturally remember best the points already noticed as seizing their atten- 
tion on first seeing the film, ])ottery and basket-making, the Druids, the 
drawbridge, the knived chariots and the battle. The girls’ teacher re- 
marked how she had expected her class to be non])lussed at the (hunand 
for th(^ second account of the film, and that the girls would write only a 
sentence or two. But they were still writing at the end of a lesson period. 
The t(‘ach(‘rs were ” amazed ” at the amount recalled ; it was far more 
than was usually retained after such an interval. 

151. Experiment 38. Another set of girls in Standard V. in a 
neighbouring school saw the Roman Britain film for revision pur])oseH. 
The film was shown with a brief indication of the subject matt(‘r before 
each rt‘cl, and with much comment during the film. In the following 
lesson the girls j)rov('d to know all the reels well, but were most interest('d 
in Read 1. ” It gave us ideas how things were made in those days.” The 

tcaudier re])ortcd, " Throughout the period of questioning, the girls who 
usually are not very quick to answer were much more alert.” This had 
been the ease not oidy for questions testing merely observation of the 
film, but foi' tho.se requiring more thought, as in the discussion on why 
the Romans won. All the rea.sons to be inferred from the film wore' very 
quickly supplied. When this last reel was under discussion, one child 
remarkc'd, " It was not a bit lik(' a battle to-day, was it ? ” and the class 
worked out the contrast between battles then and now, referring to 
numbers, arms, artillery, trenches, amount of loss, and so forth. In 
talking to their teacher aftc'r the lesson th(' girls said : “1 like it better 
than reading history books.” ” We learned more than when we were 
actually told.” “ 1 enjoyed every little bit of it.” The first essays were 
good on the whole, though some were scrappy, and in some cases the 
chikh’eii had confused scenes from the British village with those from the 
Roman town. These faults recurred in the delayed test taken six weeks 
later, but not to the .same extent. The teacher thought that, considering 
the lapse of time, many of the second essays were better than the first 
though there had been no intervening instruction ; they were less dis- 
jointed than the first set ; .some groui)ing process had been unconsciously 
performed. The appended lists will show that the general standard was 


slightly raised in both tests : — 

Girl's U.sual 

1st Film 

2nfl Film 

Number. 

(t ratio. 

Te.st. 

Test. 

1 

A 

Bf- 

B 

2 

A 

A- 

Abs. 

3 

A 

A 

A 

4 

A 

A- 

Abs. 
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Girl’s 

Usual 

1st Film 

2n(l Fill 

Junilujr. 

Grade. 

Test. 

Test. 

5 

A 

A 

A 

() 

A 

A 

A 

7 

A 

A 

A 

8 

A 

A 

A 

9 

A 

A 

A 

10 

B 

Bi 

B+ 

11 

B 

B+ 

B+ 

12 

B 

Bf 

B 1 

13 

R 

Bt 

B 

14 

R 

B+ 

B 

15 

B 

B+ 

Abs. 

K) 

B 

B 1 

B 

17 

B 

B 

A* 

18 

B 

B 

B 

19 

B 

B 

B- 

20 

B 

B 

C 

21 

B 

B- 

B - 

22 

C 

B 

Abs. 

23 

C 

B~ 

B - 

24 

c 

Bf 

Abs. 

25 

1) 

A- 

B* 

20 

1) 

c 

C* 


Three A girls do less well than usual (1,2, 4). One of these drops to R in 
the delayed test. One girl rises from R to A in the see-ond test (17). 
Of the two D girls (25, 2()), one reaches a much higher grade in the first 
test, and, though she forg(ds much of what she learned, retains far inon^ 
than usual. The second D girl maintains the slighter improvement first 
made. 

152. Experiment 39: The Lesson. A class of 47 boys in a London 
school saw all these Roman Rritain films, shown with occasional 
comment. Their average age was 12 years 2 months. The t(‘aeher took 
the follow-uj) lesson. The boys, asked what they had learned from the 
film not previously known, mentioned : — 

1. Tlie Queen crowning her.self. The boys would have ex])ecte(l a Druid 

to perform the office. 

2. That the Rritons had precious metals. The extent of mining operations 

before and after the Roman concpic.st was discussed, 

3. Raising the drawbridge by a wlieel. 

4. The signals made with torches. 

5. The worshipping of the trees. The teacher asked what other races 

worshipped the spirits of the woods and had suggestion of Chinese, 
Creeks, and Indians. The teacher rerninderi the hoys of the names of 
the days of the week, and of how the Saxons worshipped Nature Cods. 

6. The Britons’ chariot display before the battle. 

7. The Roman wall of shields. 

8. The Druids’ sacrifice, of humans. 

9. That the Britons were accompanied to battle by their wives. The boys 

thought it would hinder rather than encourage the fighters. They 
discussed the fact that it was possible for the women to go with the 
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army since the battlefield was not far from home — unlike the fighting 
in the Great War. 

10. The sickles the men used for fighting. 

11. The women unbinding their hair. The teacher asked for examples of 

similar ways of showing grief and was given that of the Jews rending 
their clothes and putting ashes on their head. 

12. That the ])eople used to drink from the same cup. The teacher told of 

the mediaeval loving-cup. 

13. That the Governor used to have massage. The teacher asked what was 

meant by massiige and the class suggested, “ Rubbing in oil ” and 
“ Rubbing bodies to get them finely shaped.” The master asked if 
they had ever seen a footballer rubbed down. “ Yes.” “ Why ? 

“ To make him fit.” “ To make him unstilf.” “ To make his limbs 
easy.” The teacher supplied the word “ supple,” and instanced the 
use of massage to-day for footballers and runners. 

14. One boy asked what the man was doing who gave the mirror to the 

Governor. The class decided that this was the barber, and that barbers 
have been llatterers through the ages to encourage the return of their 
clients. Another boy was surprised that mirrors were in use so long 
ago and that the mirror in the film was very modern-looking. 

15. Another boy said that it looked as though the man with the torch was 

using the Morse Code. 

The te.acher then put some questions to the class. He first made 
sure that the boys had understood some points of detail. It appeared, 
for instance, that most had noticed the attendant with axe and rods in the 
basilica. 44ic teacher gave the name “ lictor,” the boys thoroughly 
appreciating a reference to its relation to ‘‘ a licking.” The master then 
used instances from the film to emphasise the fact that the Romans were 
conquerors in occupation of Britain, so that Britain was part of a wide 
Empire ruled from Rome : rebellious Britons were put to tasks like 
turning the drawbridge and carrying burdens ; a message came to the 
Governor from the Emj)eror at Rome. Discussion of the difficulties of 
defending the long frontier of the Em])ire led again to mention of the 
battle and a contrast of the equipment and tactics of Romans and Britons. 

The boys wej’c then asked if they wanted to know anything else about 
the things seen on tlie film. They were anxious to discuss the battle. 
“ Were the knives of the Britons ])oisoned ? ” “ How were the knives 

fixed on the wdieels ? ” “ Would the Romans have a password for when 

the men who had to fall out cauglit up the army i ” One pupil asked if 
the Britons really grew corn before the coming of the Romans. “ It says 
so on the film, but we learned before that the Romans taught the Britons 
to grow corn.” The teacher explained the improvement in agriculture 
under the Roman rule. 

153. Experiment 39: Boys’ Attitude to the School Film. This 
master Avas disappointed in the film and considered the enquiry belated. 
His boys went nightly to see super-films and talkies. They would find no 
tin-ill in such films as ” Roman Britain ” and would not long give them 
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special attention. It was decided to ask the class for their opinion. This 
was done when the boys reassembled for afternoon school when the teacher 
was alone with the class. He deliberately weighted the scales against the 
film and hasty judgment, pointing out to the class the expense of producing 
historical films and of installing ])rojectors. Educational films would be 
something like the one seen that morning. Did they get sufficient help 
from the film to justify the expense ? All the boys said “ Yes.” They 
gave various reasons ; the teacher thought the general fcc'ling was ex- 
pressed by the boy who said, “ In the film we can see things we can’t 
imagine when you talk to us.” 

The teacher thought the film had aroused the interest and enthusiasm 
of his boys. It was difficult for a History teacher to create the correct 
atmosphere of time and place. Films had great possibilities here, and 
‘‘ to some extent this film succeeded in conve^ying the facts that the 
Britons lived and worked as human beings ; that they were real people 
who were in turn happy, busy, superstitious, warlike, and that tlu‘y fell 
sick and died.” From this point of view this film “ had undoubtedly 
achieved much more than the ordinary lantern.” 

154. Experiment 39: The Written Exercises. The class had last 
studied Roman Britain at a period varying from six to twelve months 
before the film-showing. Hiey had had the use of their text-books to write 
a i)reliniinary essay on Roman Britain before seeing the film. After the 
film, they again wrote an account of the period. The teacher reported : 
“ The work done after seeing the film shows little advantage over that 
done immediately before, save that certain minor details are introduced. 
There seems reasonable grounds for believing that the visual appeal of the 
moving picture is of definite help to the backward boy, but he remains at 
a disadvantage when asked to record his imjuessions.” 

In this report, the j)oint was also made that such a use of the film did 
not indicate its real value. ” Naturally the best of films cannot achieve 
its maximum effect at one showing. The skilful teacher would concen- 
trate attention on j)articular ])arts of the film at successive ])rojections. 
The fact that the machine used could be stopped at will was a very great 
asset from an instructional point of view.” 

Of the delayed test, taken two months later, the master wrote : The 
retention of facts and incidents shown is very good. There' is no striking 
case of any measurable difference between the results of usual methods 
and those of the cinema. The thing that has impressed me is that where 
there was co-operation of teacher with film either during, as your own 
comments, or immediately following, there has been the most effective 
work. Even a film needs an explanation over and above captions.” 
Repeated evidence is gradually establishing this point. 

155. Experiment 40 : The Lesson. In only one case was this film 
used with a senior class, this being with 40 boys aged 13 + , Standard VII. 
of a Leeds school, who had studied the period during the previous year in 
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army since the battlefield was not far from home— unlike the fighting 
in the Great War. 

JO. The sickles the men used for fighting. 

11. The women unbinding their hair. The teacher asked for examples of 

similar ways of showing grief and was given that of the dews rending 
their clothes and putting ashes on their head. 

12. That the j^eople used to drink from the same cup. The teacher told of 

the mediaeval loving-cup. 

13. That the Governor usetl to have massage. The teacher asked what was 

meant by massiigc and the class suggested, “ Rubbing in oil ” and 
“ Rubbing bodies to get them finely shaped.” The master asked if 
they had ever seen a footballer rubbed down. “Yes.” “ Why ? ” 
“ To make him fit.” “ To make him unstifl.” “ To make his limbs 
easy.” The teacher supplied the word “ supple,” and instanced the 
use of massage to-day for footballers and runners. 

14. One boy asked what the man was doirig who gave the mirror to the 

Governor. The class decided that this was the barber, and that barbers 
have been flatterers through the ages to encourage the return of their 
clients. Another boy was surprised that mirrors were in use so long 
ago and that the mirror in the film was very modern-looking. 

15. Another boy said that it looked as though the man with tho torch was 

using tho Morse Code. 

The teacher then put some questions to the class. He first made 
sure that the boys had understood some points of detail. It appeared, 
for instance, that most had noticed the attendant with axe and rods in the 
basilica. The teacher gave the name “ lictor,” the boys thoroughly 
appreciating a reference to its relation to “ a licking.” The master then 
used instances from tho film to emphasise the fact that the Romans were 
conquerors in occupation of Britain, so that Britain was part of a wide 
Empire ruled from Rome : rebellious Britons were put to tasks like 
turning the drawbridge and carrying burdens ; a message came to the 
Governor from the Emperor at Rome. Discussion of the difiiculties of 
defending the long frontier of the Enq3ir(* k‘d again to mention of the 
battle and a contrast of the equipment and tactics of Romans and Britons. 

The boys were then asked if they wanted to know anytliing else about 
the things seen on the film. They were anxious to discuss the battle. 
“ Were the knives of the Britons j)oisoned ? ” “ How were the knives 

fixed on the wheels ? ” “ Woidd the Romans have a password for when 

the men who had to fall out caught up the army ? ” One pupil asked if 
the Britons really grew corn before the coming of the Romans. “ It says 
so on the film, but we learned before that the Romans taught the Britons 
to grow corn.” The teacher explained the improvement in agriculture 
under the Roman rule. 

153. Experiment 39: Boys’ Attitude to the School Film. This 
master was disappointed in the film and considered the em^uiry belated. 
His boys went nightly to see super-films and talkies. They would find no 
thrill in such films as “ Roman Britain ” and would not long give them 
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special attention. It was decided to ask the class for their opinion. This 
was done when the boys reassembled for afternoon school when the teacher 
was alone with the class. He deliberately weighted the scales against the 
film and hasty judgment, pointing out to the class the expense of producing 
historical films and of installing ])rojectors. Educational films would be 
something like the one seen that morning. Did they get sufficient help 
from the film to justify the expense ? All tlu^ boys said “ Yes.” They 
gave various reasons ; the teacher thought the general feeling was ex- 
pressed by the boy who said, “ In the film we can see things we can’t 
imagine when you talk to us.” 

The teacher thought the film had aroused the interest and enthusiasm 
of his boys. It was difficult for a History teacher to create the correct 
atmosphere of time and place. Films had great ])ossibifities here, and 
” to some extent this film succeeded in conveying tlu' facts that the 
Britons lived and worked as human beings ; that they were real people 
who were in turn happy, busy, superstitious, warlike, and that they fell 
sick and died.” From this point of view this film ” had undoxibtedly 
achieved much more than the ordinary lantern.” 

154. Experiment 39: The Written Exercises. The class had last 
studied Roman Britain at a period varying from six to twelve months 
before the film-showing. They had had the use of their text-books to write 
a preliminary essay on Roman Britain before seeing the film. After tlu^ 
film, they again wrote an account of the period. 'Hie teacher reported : 
“ The work done after seeing the film shows little advantage over that 
done immediately before, save that certain minor details are introduced. 
There seems reasonable grounds for believing that the visual appeal of the 
moving picture is of definitt^ help to the backward boy, but he remains at 
a disadvantage when asked to record his impressions.” 

In this re])ort, the point was also made that such a use of the film did 
not indicate its real value. “ Naturally the best of films cannot achieve 
its maximum effect at one showing. The skilful teacher would concen- 
trate attention on particular parts of the film at successive projections. 
The fact that the machine used could be stopped at will was a very great 
asset from an instructional point of view.” 

Of the delayed test, taken two months later, the master wrote : “ The 
retention of facts and incidents shown is very good. There* is no striking 
case of any measurable difference between the results of usual methods 
and those of the cinema. The thing that has impressed me is that where 
there was co-operation of teacher with film either during, as your own 
comments, or immediately following, there has been the most effective 
work. Even a film needs an explanation over and above captions.” 
Repeated evidence is gradually establishing this point. 

155. Experiment 40 : The Lesson. In only one case was this film 
used with a senior class, this being with 40 boys aged 13-}-, Standard VII. 
of a Leeds school, who had studied the period during the previous year in 
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Standard VI. Immediately before each reel a brief explanation of its 
contents was given. This was one of the early experiments, so that the 
film was shown in silence, save that the long sub-titles of Reel II. were 
read aloud. The film was stopped to read the sub- title on the basilica, 
and at the same time to explain that the Governor mentioned was the 
(h)vernor of all Britain, not just of this town. The film was also stopped 
for the English v(^rsion of the letter concerning the double tithe of corn to 
be read. I took the follow-up lesson. All the boys except three had 
Ixxm most interested in the battle scenes. Of the others, one liked the 
middle reel bei^ause he had not ])reviously understood anything of life 
in a Romano- British town. One liked all the parts connected with the 
drawbiidge, its raising and lowering, the signalling. One preferred the 
first r(‘(‘l because it was interesting to see early ])rocesses like pottery- 
making and s])inning. Few questions were asked. Two were unconscious 
criticisms of the film. ‘‘ Why did tlie Britotis attack one line at a time 
when there were so f(‘W of them V' ‘‘ Did the Romans march in so thin a 
column ? ” The British attack in rt'lay has often becai questioned, and 
the v(‘ry “ straggling ” natm’e of the Roman line of march has been 
severely criticised by teachers throughout the enquiry. Nor did the boys 
volunteer much information on what new matter they had gained. Again, 
<a boy said he had never thought of the Romans having looking-gkisses. 
There was no ])ertness ” about this remark. The use of the looking- 
glass is a small human fact about the Romans which strikes the scholars ; 
tlu^ film humanises history for these children. Another boy said he had 
learned what Roman helmets wau'e like, a third that he had not understood 
the Roman drawbridges before. No otlu‘r film -acquired facts were men- 
tioiK'd, but the class had h'ariK'd much more of which they were previously 
unawart', as the course of the lesson showed. 

Aft(T this general discussion we embarked on a “ question and 
answer ” lesson on the subject matter of the film. The response to ques- 
tions on Reel f. was good, but one or two answers showed that one view 
of a film will not correct long-standing, false impressions. One boy said 
that in the first century a.d. the Britons in the south of England were all 
clad in skins, though not one person is thus clothed in Part I. of the film. 
Another boy said their arms and tools were made of flint, in spite of a 
sub-title referring to iron si(;kles and wea[)ons obviously of metal. The 
boys had gathered far less from Reel II. This is probably b(‘cause its 
subject matter was almost entirely new to them and consequently was 
not readily assimilated when the reel was shown as part of a long 
film. In later experiments, like Experiments 36 and 38, fuller oral 
comnu'utary ensured the learning of this part of the film, it was not 
of serious moment that the boys had failed to learn the terms “ forum ” 
and “ basilica,” but of greater consequences that only one could volunteer 
any information about its interior when the particular building referred to 
had been made clear by reft'rence to the Governor’s business life. The one 
answer, ” Like a cathedral,” was given. None of the others remembered 
anything about the letter from Rome and its reception by the Governor. 
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The boys appeared to be interested in the lesson, but they had gathered 
little from this part of the film except concerning the drawbridge, about 
which they were all ready to talk. Forty-live minutes was spent in 
discussing these two reels and setting them in their proper historical 
background, so that no time was left to deal with Read III. 

The boys were asked at the close of the lesson what they thought of 
this way of learning history. All the class said that the fibri was both 
more enjoyable and more helpful than usual lessons, and all repeated the 
same reasons. “ It seems more real than in books.” “ We see th(^ actual 
persoTis.” “ They seem more like human beings than wluui w(' read.” 
In sj)ile of the weak response to questitms on Reed HI., the Headmaster 
and class teacher thought that the boys had taken more than their usual 
share in the discussion. These boys’ dilhculty in tindiug words had to 
be considered. 

150. Experiment 40 : Written Exercises. An essay was set on the 
last r(‘el. The boys wrote on “ Romans and Britons at War ” four days 
after seeing the film. The Headmaster deedded to allow only 30 minutes 
for this exercise ” to minimise time and to concentrate effort.” Of the 
31 boys who took tlu' test, 23 obtained their usual result, nont' deteriorated, 
S did better than usual. Seven C boys rose to B, and one D boy to (\ 
Of this written test the Headmasbu* wrote : The amount of detail 

observed and the etfecd on the mind of the p\i])il was good, far bctt(‘r 
than I antici])ated.” But in this case, as often, the value of the film 
a])pear(‘d far more in the delayed test taken two fuonths later. This is 
the (lass Teacher’s analysis of the boys’ marks : — 

Exi’erimext 40: Analysis of Delayed REsxu/rs — 29 Bovs 

Same (Jraih', IG. i Higlaa- (Jradt*, 12. Lowcm- CJ rado, I. j 

3 in A I IB to A ' IB to C 1 

7 in B I 7 (Mo B ! 

0 in C i 2 I) to (^ I 

I 2 I) to B ! i 


In the delayed t(‘st the boys show themselves predominantly in- 
terested in Reel III., but many begin with a description of Britain before 
the Romans came, and it is a very rational description. Nec(‘ssarily lirief, 
it contains the more essential matters shown on the film, points concerning 
their occiqiations, quick reference to ])ottery-making, basket -making, 
hunting. Film material is given combined with that from other sources. 
They have not yet rid themselves of the notion of every Briton wearing 
skins in a.d. 49. They pass over Romano-British civil life more (piickly. 
Here drawbridge and watch-tower are their salient memory. This natur- 
ally leads to talk of rebellion and of the rival armies. They quickly ])ass 
to the battle scene, but they have realised the essential contrast between 
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Roman disci])lin 0 and training and the rim^uly British force. They are 
impressed with the futility of the British rush against the Roman shield 
wall ; many vivid accounts of this occur. The method of carrying kit is 
remembered, the Roman short step for forced marches, the i)light of those 
who fell. Several mention the standard and give correctly the symbol 
S.P.Q.R. 

The Headmaster had meantime been noticing the boys. He sums 
uj) his impression of the whole experiment thus : — 

“ (1) Films are of great use to average boys to help and fix imagina- 
tion. 

(2) If the class have studied the subject ])reviously it (the film) 

stimulates further reading and enquiry. 

(3) Films of people, actions, work, habits, give a more lasting and 

useful background for personal, formative imagination than 
do scenes or buildings. 

(4) My doubts about below average boys receiving much benefit 

from special films are now removed. The films undoubtedly 
aroused the intcTcst of even those who have but little imagina- 
tion to draw uj)on. 

(5) All historical films must have preparatory teaching or reading 

to secure sound and progressive, reasoned imagination.” 

It is interesting that this Headmaster appends to his signature on 
this rejjort appreciative of the helpfulness of films the note, “ Thirty-five 
years a user of lantern slides.” 

These six experiments involved nine classes of girls and boys of ages 
ranging from 10-|- to 13-f ; in every case the experiment convinced the 
teachers of the value of the school historical film. 

157. Experiment 41 : The Lesson. In Exi)eriments 41, 42, 43, 
the Wolfe film was used as an introduction and with uniformly good 
results, though none of the classes were above the age of 12. The 
first case was with 33 boys aged 11 years 9 months, in a London school. 
The class had had one lesson on the causes of the Seven Years’ War, 
and had read the chapter “ The Capture of Quebec ” from Chambers' s 
History Readers in a silent reading period. It was understood that the 
class was a group of particularly dull boys, so that a perfectly straight- 
forward lesson on the film was afterwards taken with them. Both the 
Headmaster and the Class Teacher were surprised at the response. The 
Headmaster objected at the close of the lesson, “ Fifty per cent, of your 
questions were not questions of observation of the film ; they tested 
intelligence,” but he agreed that the boys had found answers for most of 
them and thoroughly enjoyed the attempt. The Class Teacher reported : 
“ The film-showing was of great value as it gave the class a background 
for the follow-up lesson. The response in class was much improved. 
This was specially marked in the backward boys.” One boy was con- 
spicuous throughout the lesson for his eagerness to answer and for the 
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good sense of his replies. When the teacher was asked after the lesson, 
“ Is the boy in Desk 2 exceptionally bright for this class ? ” it transpired 
that he was “ the dullest boy in the whok^ school,” and usually quite 
indifferent to history lessons. 

158. Experiment 41 : Written Exercises. His essay on the film, 
printed below, was far above his usual average. He rose from a usual 
D to B. When his reputation is remembered, I think it will be agreed 
that he has profited considerably from the film. 

“ Pitt (;alk(l for Anson the leader of tl>e English Navy. He ordererl a large 
navy to sweep the French off the sea. When this was done lie c hose Wolfe to 
go out with a large army to America. Wolfe made scweral atternjits to take 
Qnehec hut was defeated. He landed in Fonlon Bay. Then he attacked the 
outpost. He sent a few men to climb tlie Heights of Quebec. When they 
reached the top, they killed the guards. The French heard the rille shot but 
were too late. Wolfe heard the cheering of his men and he knew he was safe. 
More English came over. A few French shots were heard but the Fnglish 
attacked them and they were forced to leave the trench. The Fnglish marched 
towards Quebec, and the French marched towards (biebec. The English were 
not to fire on the French until they w('re forty paces from them. When they 
were forty paces from them they heard the order to fire. Wolfe was wounded in 
the hand and later in the hreast. He died soon aftcT. The English were inside 
the walls of Quebec. The French and the English were wanting more men. A 
ship was in sight. They could not make out the shijj. Then they saw it w’as 
an English ship and the French surrendered.” 

The master considered that the whole class wrote with far more spirit 
than usual in this first test. The grading bears witness to this im- 
provement. 


Expekiment 41 : Anat.ysts oe Immediate Test — 30 Bovs 


I Same Grade, 11 . 


5 in B 
5 in C 
1 in D 


Higher Grade', IS. 


5 B to A 
1 C to A 
5 C' to B 
4 D to B 
3 D to C 


Lower Grade, 1. 

1 C to D 


Of the delayed test, taken two months later, the master reports : In 
few cases were the causes that led up to the war given. The essential 
points in the film were remembered by most of the boys. Of the twenty- 
one boys remaining in this class, the majority raised their standard, and 
in no case did one fall back in grade. The following must have been 
impressed upon the boys : names of persons, commands and expressions 
used, names of places.” He adds, however : ” The time occupied in 
showing the film is a drawback.” If many films were shown with the 
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necessary discussion afterwards, “ the History syllabus for the year could 
not be carried out.” This question of time must be set off against the 
Headmaster’s summary of residts — “ As for my impression, I found the 
children were deeply interested and the res[)onse markedly good, particu- 
larly St) in certain backward boys, and surprisingly so in one case of 
marked inability in ordinary schoolwork. The written work generally 
showed an improvement, due, I think, to the children having fuller 
information. . . . We shall be glad to help in any further lessons, as we 
consider the film undoubtedly helpful.” 

159. Experiment 42 : The Lesson. An equally successful experi- 
ment was carried out with 25 boys, aged 1 1 years (> months, in a Leeds 
school. Apart from the usual notion of the story, the boys’ knowledge of 
the situation was gathered merely from 10 minutes’ talk bt'fore the film, 
when the position of affairs in North America in 1759 was indicated. The 
film was stop[)(‘d at the maps, and also as each ik'w person a])p('ared on 
the scre('n. Discussion in the lesson was keen. 1 was given the names of 
the four or five dullest boys at the beginning of the It'sson, asked them all 
a question immediately, and so had them placed for sjx'cial notice. All 
of them wanted to takc'i ])art in th(‘ lesson. Their hands were raised for 
almost all the questions, and when asked for a reply they usually gave 
oni^ correctly. The teacher said that in an ordinary lesson they W(‘re 
oft('n too a])athetic to hold up tluur hands even when th('y kn(‘W the 
answers. 

The boys had liked best the climbing, the ca])ture of the Samos 
battery, “ running with the cannon,” the battle, th(' last map darkening 
the n(‘w English lands, the retreat of the Frcmch on the arrival of the 
Jhiglish fh'ct. This shot on the film invariably provoked laughter from 
school children, merriment which was a criticism of the film. They ex- 
plained in the lessons that the face-about of th(‘ French on the cliff face 
was ” too quick ” and wrongly made the French “ look like cowards.” 
These boys were full of questions on the film, e.g. : ” Did the cannon balls 
of those times explode i ” ” Why did the cannon juni]) back ? ” ” Why 

did they put the rod in the bucket 'i ” ” What is a battery ? ” “Had 

they revolvers then ? ” “ Why did the soldiers get near to fire ? ” ‘‘ Who 

were the soldiers with the high hats ? ” “ Hadn’t the French any 

cannon I ” “ Why did they wear wigs ? ” “ How many guns were th('re 

on a shij) of war U’ “ What did Pitt mean wIkui he said, ‘ The ])oint of 
the sword has penetrated ’ ? ” “ Why did Pitt walk over to the model of 

the ship I ” This study scene is certainly artificial. 

190. Experiment 42: Written Exercises. The following short- 
answer test was given on the day after the film-showing : — 

WoLFK AND Montcalm 

1. Who was the fight between ? 

2. Why did both the English and the French want Canada ? 
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3. Name of the Prime Minister ? 

4. Besides the army, what other part of the fighting forces played an 

important part ? 

5. Name of Chief of Admiralty ? 
fi. Name of Commander of Navy ? 

7. Name of Commander of Army ? 

8. Name of French General in command of military forces ? 

9. Name of chief town English wished to capture ? 

10. Name of French Governor-General of Canada ? 

1 1. What did Montcalm try to avoid ? 

12. Where did the English etTect a landing 

13. Why did the English choose this spot ? 

14. Why was the outpost at Toulon not so strongly defended ? 

Ifi. What was the signal given for the English storming party to set off in 
their boats ? 

Ifi. Who led the first division ? 

17. Wer(^ tlie I’ronch e.xpecting th(‘ English ? 

18. How were the English formed up for fighting i 

19. What order did Wolfe give about firing \ 

20. What haf)pened first to Wolfe ? 

21. What was the fate of Quebec ? 

22. What happened to the English forces in Quel)ec % 

23. What caused them a good d(‘al of sufl’ering ? 

21. Where was the English fieet at this time ? 

25. What was going to decide the fate of Quebec ? 

20. Whose fleet arrived first I 

27. What was the result of the cam]):dgn ? 

28. Mention anything which helped tu cause tlu‘ ddeat of tlic French. 

29. State anything you hav(‘ learned about, the character' of Wolfe. 

30. ,, ,, ,, the character of Montcalm. 

31. Did you notice any inaccuracy in the film ? 

32. Mention any other people \\ ho were settled in North America at this time. 

33. Where did the Fiench want to keep tlie English ? 

34. Name of river (not St. Lawrence) which formed a means of defence to 

Quebec ? 

35. Give reasons why you likcnl or did not like the film, and do you think you 

could learn history better by the aid of the film ? 

The teacher wrote : “I gave a somewhat similar test at ('hristmas on 
my own history, not so many questions, and I have compar'd re.sults. 
I thought this woidd be the fairest way of com])arison and prove inter- 
esting.” 


ExmiiiMENT 42: Immkdtate Short- answer Test 


Itoy’s 

IN'i-centagc in 

I’ercentago in 


Number. 

Terminal. 

Film Ti'ht/. 


1 

90-9 

82-7 

25 boys. 

2 

84-8 

84-fi 

Average age 11 ^ 

3 

78-7 

730 

() months. 

4 

75-7 

70-8 


5 

74-2 

730 
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]Joy’s 

IV^roontage 

Number. 

Terminal, 

6 

69-6 

7 

694) 

8 

68-1 

9 

66-6 

10 

66-6 

11 

604) 

12 

604) 

13 

60-6 

14 

604j 

15 

60-6 

16 

59-0 

17 

594) 

18 

54-5 

19 

484 

20 

46-9 

21 

454 

22 

454 

23 

454 

24 

40-9 

25 

Ahs. 


IVrceutago in 
Film Test. 

05-4 

75-0 

78-8 

03-4 

()ir) 

09-2 

55-7 

80-7 

611 

65-4 

()3-4 

69-2 

63-4 

65-4 

63-4 

55-7 

67-3 

534 

50 

67-3 — Very good for this boy. 


The t(‘acher’s comment on the scores is : “ The lower part of the table 
shows a general improvement. It must be remembered, however, that 
the Wolfe test took place immediately after the film and lesson, whereas 
the school test was at the end of term.” His view of the whole ex])eri- 
ment is ; “I certainly think tin; film was of great value, and 1 am equally 
convinced that there is unlimited scope for the use of the him.” 

This o})inion was partially founded on the boys’ answers to Ques- 
tion 35 on their view of the value of the him. Practically every boy in 
the class wrote that the lilm made the stoiy more “ real ” or the people 
more “ lifelike.” — “ Beciiusc^ you can see the actual thing what they do, 
which you can’t when you ’re reading.” “ Because it shows the people 
more living, and it shows you how to use a gun.” ” Because it seems 
more lifelike on the screcui. When you just talk it seems in a dead sort of 
way. In a book it would say, ‘ The men charged, or the men scaled the 
cliff.’ On the screen it shows you how they did it.” 

Twenty-four boys took the usual type of delayed test two months 
later. 


Extkriment 42 : Delayed Test 


Bey’s 

U.sual Grade in a 

Grade in Delayed 
Film Test. 

Number, 

Delayed Test. 

1 

A 

A 

2 

A- 

A 

3 

B4- 

A- 

4 

B - 

B+ 

5 


Abs. 

6 

B 

C+ 

7 

B- 

A 

8 

B 

A- 

9 

C 

C+ 

10 

C+ 

B- 
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Boy’s 

Usual Uratlo in a 

Crude ill Delayed 

Number. 

Delayed Tost. 

film 'test. 

11 

c+ 

c+ 

12 

c 

c+ 

13 

(L- 

A- 

14 

C- 

c 

15 

C-f- 

c 

16 

Of- 

B- 

17 

B- 

C 

18 

B~ 

B- 

19 

C 

Cl 

20 

c- 

c- 

21 

L 

c+ 

22 

(U 

B 

23 

(kb 

C- 

24 

c- 

c- 

25 

c+ 

c+ 

kSaiuo Lradc, 7 ; 

Improved Grade, 13 

; Lower Grade, 


These numbers refer to the same boys as in the Immediate Test. It will 
be seen that not all the boys, e.g. 15, 17, 18, 20, 23, 24, maintain their 
initial improvement. This may mean that in their ease the film’s im- 
pression was not sufficiently deep to be lasting, or that the short-answer 
test was easier for the backward boy than the essay type. But many 
boys, amongst these some of the most })ackward, still do better than 
usual, e.g. 7, 8, 13, 19, 21, and 22. The general standard is raised. 

Tlu? Headmaster wrote : “ 1 was much impressed by the demonstra- 
tion and its usefulness, es])ecially to children of poor and rc'stricted 
environment, with their total lack of travel and honie culture, and the 
limited exj)ericnce, both of child and parent, from whom little or no help 
is ever given.” 

161. Experiment 43. 25 boys Bom a Standard VI. whose average 

age was 12 b were allowed to see the Wolfe film, “ as a treat,” when 
it was being shown to another (dass in the school. Their work is 
mentioned because it was of such high quality, in spite of tlu' fact that 
they had no previous instruction on the Quebec campaign and no follow- 
up lesson. The boys wrote essays on the film the day after the showing. 
The remarkable point is the comprehensiveness of the essays in the circum- 
stances, considering the observed tendency of boys of this age to concen- 
trate on climb and battle if attention was not drawn to other matters by 
oral discussion. The change was achieved in this case by telling the boys 
to make paragraph lu^adings of the whole story of the film before com- 
mencing the essay, and not to forget, when writing, to giv(‘ scune attention 
to each heading. The class teacher had lately been devoting much 
attention to this sort of training. The excellent results of tliis film test, 
when a warning about balance was given, reinforce the view that the 
essays of children of 12 left entirely free may rather testify to what 
interests the pupil than to the amouzit he knows. 

The story was remembered ten weeks later when the boys did the 
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usual deferred test. They iuterpreted the question to require the setting 
down of their memories in points, so that the answers lack something in 
spirit, but the remarkably consecutive and comprehensive nature of the 
replies cjin be judged from this paper of a very average boy in Grade B. 


Wolfe Film 

Question 1. WJiut do you remember of the Wolfe film? Put down the 
poiuts in the order you think of them. 

Answer. 1. The talk between Pitt and Anson. 

2. The scene in Wolfe’s cabin. 

.‘k The signal for tlie British to sail down the river. 

4. Tlie talk between Montcalm and Vaudreuil. 

T). 4die arrival at the Foulon Road. 

(3. The capture of the small French camp. 

7. The capture of the guns on the Foulon Road. 

5. The meeting of the French and English. 

9. The death of Wolfe. 

10. Capture of Quebec by British. 

11. Besieging of Quebec by French. 

12. Sighting of the ship. 

13. Landing of British bluejackets. 

14. Surrendering of French. 

IT). Pitt and An.son again.” 

This result was achieved by one showing of the film and the period spent 
on the first essay. 

The teacher had not seen any oral work after the film, nor himself 
discussed the film with the class. His opinion, thendore, is somewhat of a 
doctrinaire genera lisatiofi. H(‘ said that he thought such films could not 
be beaten for sup])lying colour, life, and reality, but that they were 
scarcely likely to obtain from the ])upil the mental effort that a lecture or 
book needed ; for the sake, however, of what the film very obviously 
could do, it deserved a regular [)lace in the school course. 

162. Experiment 44. Experiments 44 to 45) tested the value of 
the Wolfe film for revision purposes. A Standard VTT. of 20 girls whose 
average age was 13+ saw the Wolfe film after lessons on the Seven 
Years’ War, in the course of which they had written an essay on the life 
of Wolfe. After the film, the girls wrote a second essay entitled “ Wolfe 
and Montcalm.” There is a strong likeness in plan between the first set 
of essays ; after a few details on Wolfe’s early career, the girls describe the 
attack on Quebec. This resemblance is almost inevitable, since all the 
girls obtained their knowledge from the same sources, the teacher’s lesson 
and their text-book. Less necessary was the girls’ repetition of the phrases 
of the text-book. “ Next morning when General Montcalm looked on the 
plains behind Quebec he was amazed to see lines of redcoats standing at 
attention.” ” General Montcalm had a great surprise the next morning 
when he saw the redcoats lined up for war.” ” General Montcalm looked 
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surprised when next morning a long line of redcoats stood in front of 
him.” This kind of phrase, with no more variation than in the three 
examples quoted, occurs in fifteen of the twenty essays. “ Wolfe was 
wounded three times in the battle, the last one was fatal.” “ Wolfe was 
wounded three times, the third being fatal.” This was met with twelve 
times. That is to say, the essays, though the story is conveyed correctly 
enough, were in most cases monotonous and their style stilted. 

The film wrought an a])preciable change. There is a freshness and 
originality about the second set of essays entirely absent from the first. 
The girls are now obviously thinking on individual lines. A wealth of new 
material has been presented to them, from which the individual selects 
the scenes which have for her a special a])])eal. These she is oblig('d to 
describe in her own words. This is how f)n(^ girl closed her two essays. 
In the pre-film essay she wrote, ” There died Wolf(‘, one of Englaiurs 
greatest warriors, wit h C^anada for remembrance ” ; the second essay ends, 
‘‘ The Plnglish General died on tb(5 battlefield wlum he knew they had won. 
The brave (hmeral Montcalm died in (^^uelx'C. Then (.'anada passed into 
Plnglish hands.” Phraseology unnatural to a girl of 13 has given ])lace to 
simple, childlike exi)ressi()n. The ditference between the essays inheres in 
this natural, free expression of the s(‘cond set and in extra descriptive 
touches. The sum of these things is a living story in place of tlK-! fii*st 
stereotyped accounts. 

The effect of the film had not been lost when the delayed test was 
taken six months later. The entir(4y new ])ersonages and events shown 
on the screen had ('vidently not made a dee]) impression. Of the fourteen 
girls still at school, only two mention Pitt in the delayed essay and two 
Vaudreuil. The childi’en only set down su(4i an outline story as was 
given in their text-book. But film memories are still so vivid that one 
child, for instance, describes the English as packed so closely in the small 
boats on tlu* St. Lawrence that ” tlu^y looked like Hies.” Another makes 
Vaudreuil say to Montcalm, in words not shown upon the screen, ” You 
give me orders, Montcalm. (Jet out.” The first essays after the film 
ignored earlier information, but in the deferred essays knowledge' fi'om all 
sources is well combined. In this delayed test five girls were given their 
usual grade. The two A girls fell to B + . Six girls inifuoved their 
standard ; the four (J girls rose severally to CJ 4 -, B , B, and B 4 -, two 
girls in B to B 1 . 

The results of this experinnmt suggest a particular use for the film in 
schools where the children cannot easily obtain books other than the text- 
book, and where home circumstances do not encourngc^ reading habits. 
Here use of the film can to some extent taki* the place of wider reading. 
The film, in showing that the text-book is but the dry bones of the subject, 
that it is not the end of everything, that there is more beyond, has in 
these circumstances a peculiar value. 

163. Experiment 45. A class of 17 Standard VIT. boys aged about 
13 saw the Wolfe film the day after a revision lesson on the Seven Years’ 
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War, which the^y had studied in detail seven months previously. The 
hoys then wrote compositions on the film without any further discussion. 
The essays were comprehensive. All the clever boys in this ca^ retained 
their usual grade, and some of the duller children produeed work much 
better than usual. A delayed test was taken ten weeks later. The 
second set of results are remarkably uniform with the first, due allowance 
having been made in the marking for the interval. Two backward boys 
who had signally improved in the first test did not do quite so well in the 
later one, but they were still above their average level. One of these boys 
rose from C to A— in the first test and fell to B+ in the second ; the 
other, again a C boy, sconnl first A then B. The analysis given of the 
delayed results is true of the first test except for these two cases. 

Exceriment 45 : Analysis oe Delayed Test — 15 Boys 


Saiuo Cjra(l(', 0. 


Tinprovod Gmdo, 9. 


2 in A 
2 in B 
2 in (/ 


2 B to A - 
1 B to B+ 
1 C to A- 

3 C to B+ 
1 D to B 

1 D to B- 


The class teacher considered this film excellent to clinch work already 
learned. The Headmaster’s impression of the film-showing runs : “ One 
of the advantages of the film was that it infused an intensely human 
element into names which to the boys had hitherto been labels. It pro- 
vided in the chief actors vivid contrasts which will have made a lasting 
impression. No boy who saw the film will ever confuse the calm and 
quiet of Wolfe with the kt'cn but fussy Montcalm, nor Montcalm with the 
supercilious Governor of CVinada. 

The panorama which could be shown was necessarily limited, but 
the defect was overcome by judicious introduction of maps and diagrams 
which corrected any false impressions. 

^Several scenes might have been omitted without detriment to the 
film, e.g. Wolfe’s handing over of his fiancee’s locket to the captain, and 
the death-bed scenes of Wolfe and Montcalm, which were not necessary 
to the success of the film. The metaphor of the sword, handle, hilt, blade, 
and point was specially good. 

As an adjunct to the teaching of History such films can be in- 
valuable, but lessons by the teacher should precede the film, as the 
children can then observe with greater intelligence and comprehension.” 

104. Experiment 46. The same film was taken with the two upper 
classes in a neighbouring school. The boys, 29 in number, had had, two 
months before, four lessons on the Seven Years’ War — causes, events, 
results. The story of Wolfe and Montcalm had been taken as one episode 
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in this series. It was endeavoured to discover in the discussion lesson 
how much light had been thrown by the film on this earlier knowledge. 
Discussion first centred round the maps. The boys co-operatively re- 
X>roduced these on the blackboard, the whole geographical situation both 
before and after the Quebec campaign being thus reviewed. The maps 
were considered helpful by the boys ; unlike most classes, they preferred 
the first, showing English and French territory at the outset of the war. 

Then followed a discussion on the people who had helped to secure 
victory. It was noticeable that the younger boys lagged behind Standard 
VII. in this part of the discussion. Standard VII., however, had clear 
ideas on all the jieople except, as usual, Saunders. The boys thought the 
film representation of these people good, for Wolfe was shown as excellent 
at making plans ” and “ not frightened though he expected to be 
killed.” Montcalm came out well on the film. He tried to prepare every- 
thing, and was “ thoughtful,” a reference to his consideration for the 
watching women at the gate. The class worked out intelligently the part 
played by the navy. 

The boys, asked if they thought the film heli^ful. said ‘‘ Yes,” and for 
the usual reasons ; it made the topic more “ clear,” " interesting,” and 
“ real.” One boy only had suggestions for its imja’ovement. He would 
like a talkie. The Headmaster and Class 'IVacher endorsed the boys’ 
views as to the value of the film. The Class Teacher thought the back- 
ward boys bad responded better, though only in a limited degree. In 
both the immediate test, a free essay, and in the usual delayed test the 
boys’ papiu's again show' improvement among the wcaiker boys. 

Exi’kiumknt 40; Immediate Test — 2i) Boys 

j Sajiie (.Uutle, IG. j Higher Gmde, 9. Lower Grade, I. 

1 in A 1 B to A- 1 A to A- 

]2 ill B 1 B— to A 

4 C to B 
3 (’ to B— 

Experiment 40: Delayed Test- -22 Bovs 

Same Grade, 0. | Higlu'r Grade, 14. j Lower Gradi', 2. 

2 B to B+ i 1 A to A- I 

1 B to A— 1 B to C i 

3 C to B I I 

4 C to B— I 

4 C to C-}- I j 

__ I _ i 

I’liese results .show' that the film has to some extent aided learning 

and to a greater extent, recall. 

K 


2 in A 
2 in B 
1 in B- 
l in C 
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165. Experiment 47. In the same school, Standards VI. and VII. 
girls saw the Wolfe film at the same time as the above boys. The girls 
had studied the life of Wolfe a fortnight previously to the showing of the 
film. They were acquainted with the events preceding the capture of 
Quebec, having traced the British occupation of North America from the 
Pilgrim Fathers to the American War of Inde23endence. A follow-uj) 
lesson on the same lines as that given to the boys was taken. The teacher 
felt that it was almost impossible to obtain any estimate of the value of 
the film, since the girls already knew the outstanding facts. During the 
film-showing they had obviously ex 2 >ected and waited for the aj)pearance 
of certain known people, districts, incidents. Of the lesson she said : 
“ The questions were very well answered, but there was little discussion. 
This was due larg(4y to nervousness, self-consciousness. Discussions have 
not been customajy ; the girls do not exjoress themselves at any time as I 
could wish.” But the girls had talked about the fibn among themselves, 
and the teacher thought thev seemed sjK’cially interested in the weak 
frame of Wolfe as contrasted with the alert, smart bearing of Montcalm, 
the climb uj) the Heights and rush on the canq), the api)earance of the 
boats, the march of the army along the shore, the waiting for the shi])s 
in the sja’ing, and in the maps. 

The written I’esults from the class as a whole were average. In the 
first test the girls were asked to tell the story of the taking of Quebec, 
(Standard VIL from the i)oint of view of a French soldier. Fourteen girls 
were given their usual grade, nine were below it, eight imj^roved. Ther(‘ 
was no general raising of the standard of the dull children, for of those who 
did less well than usual only three were in A groiq). All these di’oi)i)ed 
to B. The teacher thought that some improvement amongst the back- 
ward should be present, since the film was shown in addition to a very 
recent series of ordinary lessons. 


Experiment 47: Immediate Test — 31 (bitrs 


Same Urudo, 14. 


in A 
in B 
in f' 


Higher C ratio, 8. 


4 C to B 
1 C to B- 

1 D to B- 

2 D to L 


Lower (Jrade, i). 


.3 A to B 
3 B to (J 

2 C to C- 

1 C to D 


In the first l(‘st a sijccial feat of imagination was called for from Standard 
VIL, in the delayed test of the usual kind merely memory of the film. 
This hel])s to ex])lain the difierenee in result. The liivst girls in the form 
still remain in the highest grouj), but none of these reach higher than a 
B mark, while others, usually lower, also reach this grade. 
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Experiment 47 : Decayed Test — 24 Cirls 


Same Grade, 8. 

Hifjhor (Jrarle, 0. 

Lower (trade, 7. 

3 in A 

4 B to B i 

6 A to B-l- 

5 in B 

2 C to 

l I) to B 1 

1 D to B 

1 i) to C 

1 B to B- 


The papers of these girls were e()iis]heuoiis]y iK'at and well writUni. 
It seemed that they had been conscious of coining outside ins])ection while 
writing, as they had b('en self-conscious in the lesson ; the essays w^ere 
painstaking, but lackc'd vividness. A curious ])oint emerged. The girls 
had been far more struck with the ma])s than anytliing else. Whatevei' 
is omitted in the deferred essays, some of the maps are mentioned and 
deseribed- tlu^ dotted line of the mar(*hing armies, the darkening of tlie 
luwv British lands. Certainly the maps had received some em])hasis from 
the fact that the him was sto])])ed for their examination and they had 
been reproduced on the blackboard in the follow-up lesson. The girls 
then said that they preferred them “ to maps in an atlas ” because “ they 
moved ” and were not over-full. This chvelling on the maps in the 
delayed test, in view of the fact that they are selected from the midst of 
exciting incident, suggests that the him was really a little beyond the 
grasp of these girls, even though their jirevious knowletlge came to their 
aid. A shorter, sim])ler him might lietter have met their needs. The 
subject appeals more to boys from its nature. 

The girls thought the him helpful. They could not imagine things 
so clearly ; the 2 )eople were ” actually seen." They saw' the dress, the 
ships, and weapons. It was “ easier to remember." The ex2)eriment left 
the teacher h'eling that she could make use of suitable tilms. A true 
teacher can make certain portions of history ‘ live.’ It is those facts and 
incidents less interesting, ‘ (by ’ as children call them, that need vivid 
illiistration, and hlms could do much to help.” 

I (Hi. Experiment 48. The senior boys of another sc4iool, (JO hoys 
of Standard VI. and ui)W'ards, saw the Wolfe film, with onlv 1 h(‘ usual 
comment on the mai)s. None of the boys had studied tlu' jaalod in school 
for two years, some not for three and four. The boys discussed the film 
afterwards with enthusiasm . Tluy had learned tlu* detai I well, had realised 
the parts 2 )kiyed by the several ]>eople, were imager to c*onu‘ out to the 
blackboard and fill in the sketched outlines of the nia 2 )s, and were intelli- 
gent about such (piestions as the reason for British success. Tluy were 
anxious to know if the film’s account, of the sealing of the (‘lifl's was true 
since the books generally conveyed the impression that all \\\^lfe’s men 
scrand)led uj) the Heights, not nu'rel^" a few' to clear th(‘ elitf track for the 
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rest. They thought their chief gain from the film was first in added 
information about events. Pitt’s part had not been so clear before ; they 
had not heard of Anson, Saunders, Vaudreuil ; “ the geography of the St. 
Lawrence ” was clearer, and the position of the French ; they had 
previously thought Montcalm was in camp much nearer the Foulon and 
that the main French army was surprised asleep ; the march of the 
British to the battlefield and the longer march of the French had not 
])efore been realised. Over and above this, the film gave more details 
than the oral lesson on dress, weapons, ships, and so on, was “ clearer,” 
“ more exciting,” ‘‘ more real.” 

This teacher, like many others, said that good films would be a 
dccaded help to the non-specialist teachers of history, since they had not 
time to acquire by reading the knowledge of detail that enables the teacher 
to make the subject interesting to children. Even if they knew the facts, 
they could not present them so quickly nor so graphically as the film. He 
thought that this exi)eriment certainly showed that films of this nature 
were useful for reviving interest, for quick revision of subjects learned a 
long time before. He wrote in his report : “ The response of the boys in 
the follow-up lesson was very good indeed. The film presented the 
historical facts in a way that no amount of oral teaching or individual 
residing could possibly do. The dress of the different characters, the sur- 
I'oundings, the ascent of the clitfs, the ‘ hilt,’ ‘ blade,’ and ‘ point ’ of the 
sword, the indilTerence of the French Governor-General, the characters of 
Wolfe and Montcalm, gave life and movement to the lesson that no 
amount of talking could possibly equal.” 

The youngest set of boys, aged 12 years 1 month, 21 in number, 
wrote a delayed test three months later. These essays were spirited. As 
usual with boys of this age, attention is chiefly devoted to the climb and 
the battle ; only three mention causes and one results, but four mention 
the metai^hor of the sword, four the scene between Montcalm and 
Vaudreuil, five the events of the winter 1759-GO, and fifteen the work 
of Pitt. The boys good at history maintain their standard, the weak 
boys improve. Taking the ‘‘ tail ” of the class— 

Of the 3 boys in Grade B 

1 scores B 

2 score A 

Of the 3 boys in C 

1 scores B 

2 score A 

Of the 2 boys in D 

Both score C 

107. Experiment 49. The senior girls in the same school also saw 
the Wolfe him. The (lass Teacher was absent ill on the day when the 
follow-Uj) lesson was taken, so that it was Jiot possible to compare the gMs’ 
response with that usual. It seemed satisfactory but little more, certainly 
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not nearly so good as that from the boys. The Headmaster said this was 
the usual criticism ; the girls of 13 were very self-conscious with strangers 
— a factor already considered in discussing Experiment 47. The girls did 
written exercises on— 

(1) What facts did you learn from the film ? 

(2) Did th(i film hel]) you in any other ways I 

The first question called forth a very long list of replies. The points 
most frequently mentioned were the method of climbing the cliffs, that 
Anson, Saunders, and Vaudreuil played important parts, that England’s 
permanent hold of Quebec was not assured till the coming of relief in the 
spring, but details from all over the film were obsei ved, sucli as the 
delicacy of Wolfe, the presence of Indian allies, that surrender was shown 
by handing over a sword. This last point caused question and comment 
in many schools ; it seems to be an example of the sort of life-giving 
detail that teachers too readily assume their children to know. 

For the second question, the girls say that the film is clearer than 
oral lessons, more interesting, easier to understand. Several claim that it 
is easier to remember the film. ‘‘ Wo can keep the pictures in our mind 
where sometimes we cannot think of the words.” Rut most strongly the 
girls emphasise the reality of the film presentation. “ It shows you the 
real life of the people.” “ It seems lifelike.” “ The films are just as the 
people have becni in real life.” “ Because if you see it look real you can 
keep it in your mind like anything that is real or that has happened in 
our younger days.” 

Very few of these girls were at school when the delayed test was 
taken three months later. Those present remembered the film well, but 
there were no variations from usual grading. 

168. Experiment 50. In a London school, this film was shown to 
Class 1., 28 boys agini 12 years 10 months. The boys had made a detailed 
study of the colonisation of North America, in the course of which tlu' 
subject matter of the film had been fully treated. The ( 'lass Teacher took 
the follow-up lesson. The boys were very interested ; they asked much 
the same type of question as those already quoted, details about mihtary 
equipment and tactics. A boy here repeated the question already men- 
tioned as asked in another school as to why Florida became black on the 
map in 1763 when it had previously belonged to Spain not to France. 
Another boy questioned the presence of women at the gate of Quebec ; it 
was a new idea to him that women should be so near a battlefield — again 
an instance of the sort of thing that films bring home. 

The boys wrote a first essay on the film, and a delayed test two 
months later. The class teacher reported : “ The response of the children 
in class was good, the film arousing great interest. Perhaps some of this 
was due to the novelty of the occasion. The presentation of historical 
characters as ‘ living ’ persons, the costumes, weapons, ships, and methods 
of warfare, seemed to be points of special interest to the children. The 
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written work generally was much the same as is produced on other 
occasions. There were, however, one or two boys who did produce much 
better work than usual. Both films of this type and those giving scenes 
of social life would be of great value. ... It is necessary to give a follow- 
up lesson on any film shown, and desirable that the scholars should write 
on the subject matter of the film. Therefore, more time than is usual will 
he devoted to one ])oint in a history syllabus. From this it naturally 
follows that cardinal points in history should be filmed for preference 
and then used as pegs on which to hang other matter.” Of the delayed 
test he writes : “ The essential ])oints of the film were with one exception 
well remembered. They were also generally placed in their correct order. 
The new grading showed that the boys generally placed in the lowest 
grades, O and C, tended to move up. Of four boys graded T), three moved 
to (Jrade In (ilrade C, five out of a total of nine moved to (^rade B. 
In the two higher grades very little change occurred. Generally, action 
was remembered, details of dress and the type of ship used being only 
mentioiu'd in one or two cases. The small details of any action sc'cmed to 
be remarkably imjuvssed and well remembered.” 

109. Experiment 51 : The Lesson. The final experiment with this 
film was also with Class I. of a London school and some younger boys 
from Class III. C)nly Class I. had had a preparatory lesson. The 
Headmaster took the first part of the following discussion. The boys 
told him that they liked the film better than their usual lessons, and 
it bel]K'd them more ; they could see Ix'tter what the places were like, 
they could not imagine scenes so w^ell as this. They had learned many 
new facts — how the landing was eft'ected from small boats, about the 
weapons and dress — and had heard of several new people. They were 
ehielly im])ressed by the climbing, the calmness of the English, the 
methods of fighting. They were asked to criticise the film, and enquired 
why the story of the reading of (fray's Elegy Avas not shown, and thought 
that the elifl should have been steeper. When the class was asked, 
“ What did you think of the maps i ” there was a chorus of “ Fine, sir.” 
They Avere then ask('d if they Avanted to ask any questions on the film. 
These ])oints Avere raised ; - 

(1) Hoav Avas it that the British came upon the Samos batteiy from 

the real’ i 

(2) Why didn't \hiudreuil come out sooner I 

(3) Did the l^higli.sh Avear red ? 

(t) Hoav Avas the cannon taken u[) the clifi I 

(5) W('re any Canadians fighting ? 

(()) Where did the Red Indians liAC ? 

(7) Where did the Forlorn Hojie get the rope they tied to the tree ? 

(S) Why (lid the English Avait so long before firing ? 

(9) Would the French really retreat from Quebec for one ship ? 

The discussion ])rovoked by these questions led the class into a 
revicAv of most of the film. Very’ fcAV children notice the sub-title that 
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Vaudreiiil is Canadian -born, or see its implication. In discussing the 
reason for the jealousy between the French leaders, one boy volunteered 
the suggestion that Vaudreuil was jealous because people liked Montcalm 
better than himself. " What makes you think that ! ” “ The people at 

the gate seemed very sorry Montcalm was wounded.” Such remarks 
show that the children think about the scenes on film, make mental 
inferences. These boys worked out very well the causes of English 
success ; the work of Ehtt, Anson, and Wolfe, and of the navy, was under- 
stood, but only one boy had got the name of Saunders. In discussing the 
characters they e.xpressed surprise at the fragility of Wolh' and at Pitt’s 
lack of age. They had acquired a great idea of Montcalm’s courage. The 
Headmaster said that these boys were usually apathetic, but the difliculty 
in this lesson was to keej» them from all talking at once. They thought 
the film “ jolly fine.” Later, the boys wrote an essay on the film, and 
ten weeks afterwards did a delayed test. The Headmaster’s two reports 
are quoted verbatim. 

170. Experiments!: First Report. "The classes which took part were 
Class I., top standard boys of 13 and over, who received a ])reparatory 
lesson, and (3ass III., boys of 10 to 12, with a sprinkling of older dull boys. 
This class had had no ])r(‘vious lesson. 

The Film. Both the film and its projection were excellent. ’Hie 
boys arc regular film-goers and see all the latest and best films, but many 
spoke appreciatively, while no one made an unfavoui’able comparison with 
the trade film. It was very much su])erior to the films for schools which 
have been shown previously. 

From the historical point of view^ it w'as excadlently thought out. The 
use of detail to sugg('st tlu‘ inqiortance of Pitt, of sea-power, the ]iart 
played by Vaudreuil, and the end of the campaign wen' es])('cially good, 
while the main features of the attack, the climbing of the Heights, the 
battle, and the death of Wolfe, were well acted and adequate represc'iita- 
tions. I am sure that the film ])rovided a better visualisation than any of 
the children would have achieved imaginatively from ])ictures in text- 
books or a v('rbal descrijition. 1 think, too, that the maps and plans, 
cs[>ecially the final wiping out of the French territory as a result of the 
war, were excellent. 

In conclusion, I may add that the film did more teaching in its 
45 minutes than the teacher could have done in si'veral hours, and did it 
better. For practical use, how’ever, either the ])re])aratorv lesson should 
have the film sequence in mind or the film should be* shown again after a 
discussion of the details, or the significance of such [mints as the influence 
of Vaudreuil or the end of the war would ])robably not be fully gras])ed. 

The Plass Resconse. The boys here are of very dull mental 
quality, and their interest is not easy to arouse even in an exciting story. 
Added to this, their very limited vocabulary and narrow^ field of know ledge 
makes it difficult to get them to grasp written ideas. Several boys in 
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Class III., for example, confused the ‘ Foulon Road ’ with the ‘ Forlorn 
Hoj)c,’ a phrase they did not grasp although its meaning was mentioned. 
We constantly find that even books like Treasure Island are too difficult 
for them, and that they fail to give reality to the matter they read. In 
view of this, I think the written response, especially from the dull boys, 
was well above average. All seemed to grasp the main outlines of the 
story, and while, of course, the novelty of the film must discount a little of 
their enthusiasm, I still think that the amount of knowledge gained was 
much greater than from an oral lesson. The more intelligent boys con- 
stantly refer to ‘ learning more ’ or ‘ learning better ’ in the sense of 
visualising more clearly. Such comments as ‘ I leamt more history in 
that half-hour than I ever have done in a whole morning’s work,’ express a 
general feeling. The written work shows a quite unusual grasp of detail 
and a fluency which is not common to their ordinary work.” 

171. Experiment 51: Report on Delayed Test. Of the delayed test 
he writ('s : ‘‘I have been through the papers and note the following 
points : — 

(1) The amount of detail and the accuracy arc well above the 

average. The worst ])oys generally write utter nonsense in 
a history examination. 

(2) I was surprised to find how details such as the parts played by 

Pitt and Vaudreuil and the name of the Foulon Road had 
stuck. 

(3) The grasp of the full and logical sequene(‘ of events was better 

than I expected. I generally find that a number of boys 
write a good deal about one j)art of the subject, say, the 
battle or the scaling of the Heights, but make no attempt to 
deal with causes, x)rogress, and results to make a complete 
answer. 

(4) The most pleasing thing about the result was the keenness of 

the boys. Our greatest difficulty is to arous(‘ any interest at 
all, and even during the most exciting stories or history 
lessons we find some who are evidently mentally unstirred. 
Of course, something has to be allowed for the novelty and 
something for the exceptional quality of the subject and the 
film itself, but I certainly think the result is a great improve- 
ment on that which could have been achieved by a normal 
oral lesson.” 

These eleven experiments with the Wolfe film seem to indicate pretty 
clearly not merely that films would be helpful, but that they almost 
amount to a necessity in schools of the type under consideration. 

172. Experiment 52. In Experiments 52 and 53 the Naval War- 
fare film was used, in both cases with senior classes who had studied 
the subject. The 25 girls of Experiment 52 were aged 13 + . They 
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had not taken the Napoleonic Wars in detail, so that the film details 
on the European coalitions of the period would mean little to them, but 
they had made a biographical study of Nelson and knew about the English 
blockade, of Nelson’s battles and his tactics. It was quite reasonable to 
try the film with such a lesson background. After the film the girls were 
asked : — 

(1) Did the film make the subject more clear and interesting, and if 

so, how ? 

(2) What new information did you learn from the film ? 

The examination of the two answers is merged together, since in most 
cases overlapping occurred in the girls’ papers. All the twenty-five girls 
thought the film made the subject clear. They cannot visualise scenes 
described orally with the same precision as they are shown on the film. 
“ When you are just told about the subject, you can’t see everything just 
as well as if you were seeing the picture itself.” One child talks about the 
ships and their routes, the dress of the sailors, and says, ” All these things, 
the teacher could explain theju to us, but we could not see them.” Anothc'r 
expresses the same idea in better English. " The film showed the shij-js 
and sailors more clearly than any teacher could describe.” This is the 
complete answer of one child to Question (1) : “ When we just listened to 
the story it was not half as ])lain as when we saw them actually doing it 
and fighting the battles, and we saw how everything was really done. We 
saw the costumes of the sailors and of Nelson and how the cannons were 
worked and fixed, and we understood better when we saw how the sailors 
rebelled, and it was far more interesting to s(‘e the film than to be 
told it.” 

Some of the gains in information touched on are matters of fact that 
the teacher had deliberately ignored, but many are things she would wish 
the girls to know, had time and ordinary school equipment allowed. The 
film evidently gave the girls a new outlook on naval life in the period. 
Twelve comment on the type of warship. One child “ learned that in 
olden days their ships had to go by the wind, and to-day our ships go by 
steam power”; another “didn’t know they had so many sails.” Two 
children had not understood that a fieet comprised many ships. “ I did 
not know there were so many ships used for Nelson’s navy. I thought 
there was only one.” One girl writes : "I thought the English ships 
were always smaller than the other countries, so that they could dodge 
round the other ships like they did in the Spanish Armada. They must 
have altered them in Nelson’s time.” The value of films in correcting 
such misconceptions is obvious. 

The class was astonished at the number of sailors aboard and that the 
sailors had other duties than fighting and navigating. “ The captain had 
a terrible lot of men to work for him.” “ The men on the ships had to 
wash the floors and clean the ships all over.” The sailors’ dress was 
equally surprising. “ The sailors who were not important were dressed 
like pirates with handkerchiefs round their heads and striped shirts. I 
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(lid not know the sailors had three-cornered hats and black, patent, buckled 
slujes.” 

The girls' comments on the depiction of routes and tactics convey a 
greater sens(‘ of surprised appreciation than do their remarks on the scenic 
portions (jf the film. " The film was a lot clearer than if it had just been 
read to us. The dotted lines showed us where the ships went and the 
routes where they went.” “ I did not know the places where they fought 
and their journeys as it showed on the maps.” “ Tlie maps made it a lot 
clearer because we knew which way the army went.” The effect of the 
film in this connection seems to have been to make the children’s idea of 
the naval warfare against Napoleon less episodic than before. “ 1 under- 
stand the film better with the way the ships went round to Egypt with 
Nelson’s ships following Napoleon's ” ; the Battle of the Nile ceases to be 
an event in isolated space. 

The toy ships jJi’oved better at giving a general notion of the sort of 
tactics adopted than at fixing the details of a particular battle. “ When 
Napoleon was laid at anchor Nelson brought his fleet and cut it in two, so 
he could deal with one half at a time.” “ It made it more clear how the 
English i)lanned the battles, and how they stopj^ed the French from 
getting away by breaking through the French fleet and each English ship 
taking an enemy shi]) and boarding it.” “ Nelson once saw an enemy 
ship trying to find a way out from tlie English ships, but Nelson saw this 
and broke away from his line and sto]iped them, and by doing so turned 
defeat into victory.” These last quotations point to the weakness of this 
]>articular film. It seemed to i)our light for these girls on the sort of tiling 
that might happen in naval battles of the period, and to give far greater 
actuality to their knowledge of naval life. There is an air of pleasure 
about the 2 -)a])ei‘s, suggesting tliat the girls liked to see the film and felt 
they had j)rofit(Hl. Yet it was obvious that the girls did not learn with 
lirecision anything beyond certain descriptive points. Tactics are noted, 
but not with reference to any 2 )articular battle. Too many battle jdans 
are shown at once for clarity, and too many ma])s. Gonsequently, little 
knowledge of the film was retained when the delayed test was taken four 
months later. 

Since only 14 girls remained at schocjl, it is possible to give exactly 
what was reenlU'd. Many incor[>orate non-film material and are allowed 
credit for it in marking : — 

t give the route to Egy])t. 
deal fairly well with the Trafalgar campaign. 

5 describe ” cutting the line.” 

2 give the tactics of the Battle of the Nile, mentioning the name. 

1 describes Nelson’s maiucuvres at St. Vincent, but attaches no name 
to the battle. 

Of the 2)ictorial ]iarts of the film, 3 mention the “ blind eye ” incident, 
2 the mutiny, 1 the midshi})man, 1 the ^jress gang. This is an extremely 
poor result, making ev^ery allowances for inevitable loss. The film’s im- 
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pression was not lasting, for it was initially vague. The actual scores 
are : — 

Experiment 52 : Delayed Test 

j Same Grade, 5. j Lower Grade, 1>. 

i 3 in B ! 2 A to B 

2 in C 2 B to C 

' 1 B to D 

j 4 C to I) 

This (‘xperirnent is a further illustration of the fact that in the making 
of those two reels the film's function was misunderstood. In attempting 
the sort of chronological summary wliich a teacher can do adecpiately on a 
blackboard, it fails to develop those pictorial parts which, given fully, 
would form an admirable su})plem(‘nt to the usual oral lesson. The* 
teacher thought the lilrn difficult for her girls, but she had seen otlu'r of the 
films in use and writes : ” Films for use in school would be a great hel]) 
in the teaching of history. Of the two ty])es used, I should prefer those 
showing social background mainly, as I think that is most difficult to 
create when young children have little or no sense of ‘ time,' and when 
they come from very ]K)of and ignorant homes. If the girls could only see 
one film at each stage in their history, it would be a great h(‘Ip.'’ 

173. Experiment 53: (u) Standakd \T. The Naval Warfare him 
was shown to Standards VI., VII., VIII. of a Bens' School. Standard VI. 
had had a k'sson on the subject matter of the film on the pn'vious day. 
The It'sson took the form of a brief summary of English naval strat(‘gy 
during the Na])ol(‘onic struggle. Th<‘ teacher used a sketch-map to indi- 
cat(‘ the main French naval ports, anti pointt'd out that Nelson's object 
was to ]K)lice these ]x>rts and j)revent the union of the differemt French 
s(juadr(ais. Nelson’s chase of the Frtmch fleet to the West Indies was 
described, and a short account given of the battk's of the Baltic and 
Trafalgar. 

After the film, the class wrote essays on “ My C)|)inion of the Nelson 
Film.” The two ('ssays cpioted give an idea of the general attitude. 
Pa]ier 1 is from aii A boy. Paper 2 from a V j bo}'. 

Paper 1 

•My Opinion of the Nelson Film 

“ Yesterday we had a film in school on Nelson's famous battles. I think the 
opening scene was very realistic of waves guarding England's shore. 1 thought 
the comparison of a modern man-o'-war to a Nelson ship very good. On the 
maps being shown I got a little bored with them, the worst was the names on 
them being faint. The Mutiny and press gang livened it up again. On the 
manceuvres being shown with small ships I began to enjoy things again. 
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Napoleon going to Egypt and Nelson later at Copenhagen was also very boring 
till the little ships were shown. At Trafalgar the attack was shown by small 
ships making it interesting. On Nelson being shot I think he may have fallen 
better than ho did. On a whole I must siiy it had its good points and its bad. 
But on looking at its both points I must say it was fairly good.” 

Paper 2 

“My Opinion of thk Nelson Film 

“ I did not like the film . They were nearly all maps and hardly any pictures. 
The story was given in maps and only a few pictures of the fights, ft was not 
as good as the “ Wolfe and Montcalm.” The pictures in the Nelson film were 
dull in places and bright in another. Also there was a lot of reading in the film. 
The reading was about the battles such as Trafalgar, and the battle of the Nile. 
Reading about the battles is not as interesting as looking at the pictures. 
When they was in the Sound Nelson was anxious to win the battle himself. 
When Nelson was on the deck of the ship and was shot he fell very gracefully 
to the deck of the ship. The film did not show how the small fleet of Nelson 
got into the Sound and beat the Danish batteries and forcing the Danes to 
open the towns to trade with the English.” 

Most of the class express similar disappointment at the swamping of 
realistic pictures by too great a number of maps and diagrams. 

The delayed tests bear out this testimony that the film was unsuited 
to the boys. The most noteworthy point about these defeiTC'd exercises 
is that the pictorial parts of the film are not remembered. These scenes 
are too brief. The press gang incident is the one most often mentioned. 
Of the sexmes aboard, that of tlui mutiny occurs most fi*(‘quently. The 
route-maps are better remembered than other j^arts of the film. There 
was no atteTiipt to describe naval tactics ; only one boy does so, and for 
only one battle — Trafalgar. F('W of the essays wore consecuti\'o. The 
best papers give an outline of events apparently derived fi'om other 
sources and without detail. Such papers are a measure of the missed 
opportunities of the film. Similar summaries are produced equally well 
from the ordinary oral lesson. 

174. Experiment 53 : (6) Standakd VH. Standard VII. had studied 
the subject in detail about live months earlier, dhey wrote a delayed 
test on the film at the same time as the other boys. Their essays are 
far more consecutive than those of the boys a year younger, but much 
shorter than their usual work. The following is the jiaper of a boy of 
A ability : — 

“ What I iiemember of the Nelson Film 

“ The film .started by showing an old time ship and a modern battleship. 
Then followed some maps. Then there was an amusing incident about the 
Press Gang and tiie sailors hiding in barrels. Then it showed you the battle of 
Copenhagen and model ships showing how it was won and when Nelson put the 
telescope to his blind eye. Then there was the Battle of the Nile. Model ships 
showed you how this worked. The enemy were anchored near the land so the 
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British went in between them and the land and on the outside and fired at each 
one they came to. Then there was Trafalgar. Here it showed you dotted 
lines going to America and back, the way the enemy were trying to eseape from 
Nelson. He, however, met them later and defeated them at Trafalgar. It 
showed you how Nelson met liis death on the Victory.'' 

Both the Headmaster and Class Teachers were disappointed in the 
film, thinking that the boys lost interest because the film was overloaded 
with maps and the narrative disconnected. 

175. Experiment 54. The League film was used with the upper 
standards of three schools. Standards VI., VII., and VIIT. of a Boys’ 
School in Leeds first saw the film without previous preparation. Standard 
VI. wrote an answer on “ What did you learn from the film that you did 
not know before ? ” As in earlier tests, the answers show that the boys 
had a go(jd comprehension of the whole of the film. Like other classes of 
boys, they were more impressed with the film’s teaching on the work of 
the League than with the scenes showing the results of the war, though 
possibly in this case the type of cpiestion may have led to more frequent 
reference to the forimu* point. Most of the boys comment on the n^pre- 
sentative nature of the L('ague, and on the speed and ellectiveness of its 
working. 1’his paper from an average boy of 12 years old is typical : — 

“ Question. What did you learn from the film that you did not know before ? 
Ansu'cr. 1. That the League of Nations centre was Ceneva. 

2, That it liad settled ten wonld-be wars. 

,‘3. Bow much the war cost tlie world. 

4. That they sent agents to look over what the dispute between the 

countries was about. 

5. A representative of both tlisputing countries was sent to the 

meeting. 

t). That tlie dispute between Finland and Sweden was settled in 

St. Jam(‘s’s Palace. 

7. The war between (Ireece and Bulgaria was just ,sto])p('d in time. 

S. That America joined the League in 11)2(). 

IK B(jw' many men suffer from the war. 

10. Tliat small countries before the war are all joined together. 

11. New frontiers have been made. 

12. What tilings .start Avar. 

l.’3. How soon they start. 

1 1. 7,000,000 men were killed.” 

Again, in .some of the.se papens the analogies in the film are misunder- 
stood. Since the boys were not asked for an account of the whole him, 
these analogies are not so freipiently mentioned. Six boy.s, however, two 
aged 14, two aged 13, and tw'o aged 12, .say that they have learned ” that 
a street fight might cause war.” 

Standards Vll. and VIll. wrote an exercise on the parts of the film 
they liked best. As usual, the boys ])refer the jiictorial scenes. In order 
of most frequent mention they refer to the street hght, the garden dispute, 
the Aaland Isles, (Ireece and Bulgaria, and to »John Bull. The number of 
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references to the (Jraeco- Bulgarian quarrel show that the boys’ interest 
has Ix'cn held to the end of the film. The teachers thought that the boys 
in all three standards had learned a good deal from the film, but that for 
general use the more purely pictorial film of the Wolfe type, giving scenes 
froiti life rather than much diagrammatic matter, was more suitable for 
their boys. 

170. Experiment 55: (a) Staxdahd VI. Standards VI. and VII. of 
the corresponding Girls’ School saw the first three reels of this film, after 
having previously had a short talk from their Headmistress on the forma- 
tion and aims of tlie League. After the film. Standard VI. of 58 
girls was divided into two groups. Without further discussion, Group A 
of 28 girls wrote an exercise similar to that done by Standard VI. 
boys, “ What I learned from the L('ague film that I did not know before.” 
After marking the pa])ers, I was left with the impression that the film had 
been beyond their range. The>' had not grasped the causes of the var. 
None of the girls mention the murder of the Archduke nor the quarrel 
between Serbia and Austria, though the street tight lias taught its k'sson 
that a dispute initially trilling may have far-reaching consequences. But 
again, seven of the girls thought that this scene showed the beginning of 
the Great War. Otherwise, the girls remember the incidents of Reel I. far 
better than the rest of the film, and giv(^ more space to their description. 
From Reel 11. they have learned that many countries belong to the 
League*. A few' mention that those countries make monetary payment to 
the League’s ex})euses. Many children w'ere confused over League con- 
tributions, some thinking that the League was engaged in ]iaying off war 
debts, one that all the countries engaged in thc^ war were paying com- 
pensatory sums to the League. ’J’he tlolui Bull cartoon was not clear to 
them. Many girls mentioned the Aaland Isles dispute, but few^ seemed to 
hav(' acipiired any conception of the League’s methods of settling dispute's, 
nor does the idea of changing frontiers and consequent international strife* 
ap])(‘ar to have been realised. After the writing of the exercises, the 
history teacher had an informal discussion on tlu^ film w ith the girls. She 
f('lt that they had enjoyed the film, but had not really gras[)ed the 
greater jiart. 

Tlu* essays reveal some interesting jioints regai'ding the effect of films 
on children. This film does not explain wdiy the Aaland Isles were given 
to Finland, and many of the.se girls attenqit to find reasons for them- 
selves ; here, tin* use of the film has not stifled thought. One child thinks 
Fiidand was given the Islands becausi* Finland was such a de.solate 
country ” ; another explains, The Ijcague decided to give the Islands to 
Finlantl because the steamers could not reach Fiidand in winter because 
the water was frozen. So that when food reached the Islands they could 
])ass it on.” Exactly how' this operation was to be performed W'e are not 
told, but at least the child had been thinking over the matters dealt wdtli 
on the screen. Further, there are many examples of the film’s faculty of 
bringing home to children matters foreign to their experience, and which 
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are so taken for granted by adults that teachers leave them unexplained. 
These are instances : — “ I did not know that the soldiers fought in towns : 
I always thought they fought in open spaces.” “ I never knew or under- 
stood how when the war was on peasants had to wander about with 
neither friends nor food to last them on their weary journeys.” The narrow 
definition given by children to words, and consequent misconceptions, are 
evidenced by the remark, “ I thought when people fled they ran, and 
those people from Poland didn’t.” 

Group B of 30 girls wrote short accounts of the parts of the lilni they 
preferred. Seven mention the street fight, seven the blind basket-makers 
at St Dunstan’s ; the girls maiwel at their ability atul cheerfulness. 
Seven refer generally to the scenes sliowing the results of the war in loss 
of homes, ruined crops, to the lame and blind. Four deflnitc'ly mention 
the hospital scenes. One gives the spreading map of world war. Seven 
enjoyed the garden (piarrel, five John Bull. Again, this group does not 
understand the analogies whose presentation they enjoyed. One girl says, 
for instance, “ Another part I liked was the League of Nations, how John 
Bull came and carried all the troubles away.” The idea conveyed to most 
of these girls by the street fight and garden dispute was that a petty 
quarrel may start a fight which will lead to war, and they miisf hel]) to 
prevent war by being frkmdly with their lunghbours. 

Three months later, 38 of these girls wrote the usual delayed test. 
It apiiears in them that the girls have reali.sed that war is destructive and 
expensive and very easily occasioned. That is all. Very few mention 
the work or even the raiso)i d'etre of the League. Reel I. has impressed 
them, the scenes of destruction and the map of the war areas. Only 
three mention the Aaland Isles dis])ute ; these give the name of the con- 
testants, but that of the islands has escaped them. Two mention a 
quarrel over islands which led to the Cheat War. John Bull and the 
garden quarrel are remember(‘d along with parts of Reel I. even though 
tlu' analogies are not understood. The most striking thing about the 
delayed tests is their similarity of subject matter and the uniform level of 
attainment. It seems that only a few, simple, pictorial parts of tlie film 
were realised by any of the girls. These are j*emembered in gencTal as 
cl(‘arly by the dull as by the brighter. The analysis of scores makes this 
plain ; 24 girls arc' graded (’. 

Expktitjmknt 55: Delaykd Test • 38 Girls ix Staxilakd VI. 


Same (Jrade, IS. Higher Grade, .‘i. Lt)\\er Crude. 17. 


1 in A 
5 in B 
12 in C 


1 B to A 
1 B to B+ 
1 D to C 


1 A to B+ 

4 A to B 

5 A to (! 

6 B to r 
1 B to D 
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177. Experiment 55. (6) Standard VII. Standard VII. found the 

film difficult, but their papers show a better grasi3 of the film. Two con- 
siderations combine to explain the superiority of their written work over 
that of Standard VI. In the first place, they were older ; and in the second, 
the Headmistress held an informal discussion lesson with the class on the 
film immediately after its showing. 

These girls wrote a free essay on the film. As in the case of the lower 
group, Reel I. looms larger in their minds than the rest of the film. They 
do not refer to many incidents in Reel II. ; none mention the constitution 
of the League. Nor are they definite on the League’s methods of settling 
disputes, but in a general way they realise how the League’s expenses are 
met, that the League works towards peace by arbitration and has been 
effective in sctthng disputes. The mistakes in the papers suggest that 
oven throe reels were somewhat too long for these girls, for different parts 
wore confused. Throe girls, for instance, say that the slowly darkening 
map showed the expansion of the British Empire, another the countries 
conquered by England in the war. Two girls say that England is not yet 
in the League. The John Bull illustration still leaves some perplexed as 
to the relation of war debts and League contributions, e.g. “ The Great 
War cost us so much money and so many lives that were lost, that it was 
thought a League of Nations would help us to pay the money wliich was 
used to i)ay for the lives which were lost.” 

Nor wore even these older girls clear about the analogies. Of 18 
who described the street figlit, 6 merely describe the incident, drawing no 
moral, 6 realise its application, 6 have not understood. ‘‘ One point is 
how a light in the street will load to a world war, all over a little boy in 
the street and a man.” Ten refer to John Bull ; oiu' describes him simi)ly 
as collecting parcels ; five are clear ; one partially understands — “ Then 
we saw John Bull collecting the mail and looking at every one, seeing 
how many pounds they owe to the war.” Three are confused, one 
explaining, for exam})lc, that John Bull was collecting the money to be 
paid “ to the towns we destroyed.” Fourteen mention the garden dis- 
pute, seven without reference to its meaning. One girl sees that it illus- 
trates the League’s methods of settlement, but does not realise that a 
frontier is in question. One child says that it was there to show that 
“ one man can stop a street fight.” Two others think it was a real event, 
one saying that it led to war, the other that war would have resulted, 
“ but a fair man was passing.” It is, of course, the girls in the A and B 
groups who explain the analogies correctly, the C girls who are at a loss. 

In this case the delayed test, taken only by 19 girls after the three 
months’ interval, establishes the fact that the film made a deep and, on 
the whole, correct impression. These second exercises were better than 
those of the immediate test. Detail has dropped out, leaving the main 
outline clear, though film sequence is not followed, as is usually the case 
in delayed tests on this film. The girls are remembering the film as about 
the League of Nations, so that Reel I. is no longer given disproportionate 
attention. Indeed, the woi'k of the League is more stressed than the 
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results of the war. Many begin their essays with an account of the 
Aaland Islands quarrel, and the majority somewhere mention this incident. 
Altogether the essays are more comprehensive than those of Standard VI. 
The scores show that these older girls remembered the film better than 
they do their usual lessons. 

Experiment 55: Delayed Test — 19 Girls in Standard VII. 


Samo 

Grade, :i. 

Higher Grade, 15. 

Lower Grade, 1. 

1 

in A 

3 

B 

to 

A 

1 A to B+ 

1 

in B 

4 

B 

to 

A- 


1 

in C 

1 

B 

to 

B+ 




2 

C 

to 

Bf- 




3 

C 

to 

B 




2 

c 

to 

C+ 



178. Experiment 56. In this case, 30 senior scholars of a mixed 
school in Leeds saw the League film before commencing formal study of 
the subject. They were aged 13 -1'. This was the only occasion during 
the enquiry, whatever film was shown, when all the children were not held 
by the screen. In the discussion with the teacher afterwards, the children 
said that they had not enjoyed the film, except a few exciting parts like 
“ the bombs ” in the Graeco-Bulgarian dispute. There were too many 
“ tables ” and maps. They had groaned during the showing when Reel III. 
began with maps. Their first essays showed a fair grasp of the film, 
however, though no more than an informal discussion of the film was 
taken with them before they wrote. Too few children remained when the 
delayed test was taken for judgment on results. The teacher and some 
of these scholars had seen the Wolfe film ^ ; this teacher, too, felt that her 
pupils gained more benefit from the first film, consisting chiefly of pictorial 
matter, scenes of ordinary life, than from the second with its many maps 
and diagrams. 

179. Experiment 57 : The Lesson. Very interesting results were 
obtained in a London Girls’ School, where Class HIa., 32 girls of good 
average ability, and Class IVc., 23 dull and backward girls, saw the film 
at the same time. The ages of the girls in both classes ranged around 13. 
Both sets had half an hour’s lesson on the League on the lines of the film 
the day before seeing the film. The causes of the war, the constitution 
of the League, the names of the new countries formed in Europe after the 
Great War, and such matters, difficult to grasp from one view of the film, 
were indicated. Three days after the film-showing, the Class Teacher took 
a straightforward, recapitulatory lesson on the film with the whole group 
of 55 girls, Class IIIa. sitting at one side of the room, IIIc. at the other, 
for ease of judging their response. There was no doubt but that all the 

^ Supra, 101. 

L. 
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girls enjoyed the film and the lesson. The teacher reported : “ In response 
to questions the children seemed to show definite interest in the film, and 
to be intelligently awake when the subject was discussed in class.” It 
was equally sure that the film had been well within the scope of the bright 
class, quite outside the grasj) of the other. During the first, formal part 
of the follow-up lesson, IIIc. rarely raised their hands for questions other 
than those on the pictorial parts of the film. 

After the recapitulation, there followed a more general discussion to 
discover the girls’ attitude to the film. Both groups thought they would 
best remember the first reel showing the misery after the war, though 
some of IHa. referred to the scenes in the Aaland Islands, and one girl 
to the Greek and Bulgarian sentries. Both groups had most enjoyed the 
street fight and the garden dispute, though in this connection a IIIc. 
child mentioned an unusual preference, namely the signing of the Peace 
Treaty at Versailles. The Headmistress asked the girls which sort of film 
they would like to have regularly in school, ordinary picture-house films 
or films like “ The World War and After ” — “ Honest Injun,” they were 
adjured. All but one girl, who bravely said she thought the other films 
were more exciting, said that in school they would like films like the 
League film, for “ It would really help us with our work.” 

Hc.admistress. You don’t really mean you would rather see films on lessons 
than a film on Charlie Chaplin. Think again. 

Girls. Yes, in school. 

Investigator. Perhaps they don’t like Charlie Chaplin. I believe grown-ups 
like him better than girls. I wonder if they like this film as 
well as one on Harold Lloyd. 

Headmistress. Well, who are your favourite people on the films ? 

Girls. Chorus of Greta Garbo, Pola Negri, Ronald Colmaii, Harold 

Lloyd, (>orinno Griffiths, etc. 

Headmistress. Wouldn’t you rather have these in school, really exciting films, 
than lesson ones ? 

Girls. In school, no. 

Both groups thought the film helped them to learn history, IHa. because 
they could not imagine scenes so clearly as the film depicted them, and 
because it was interesting to talk about the film afterwards, IIIc. because 
it was clearer than reading, and “ We can get the order better.” 

180. Experiment 57: The Written Exercise. These tests were set: — 

1. Write a letter to Miss Consitt thanking her for showing you the film. Tell 

her what you think of her way of teaching you history. 

(а) What caused Austria to declare war against Serbia in 1914 ? 

(б) Who joined Serbia ? 

(c) Who then joined Austria ? 

2. (a) Which country did Germany wish to attack in 1914 ? 

(6) Which land did she wish to pass through ? 

(c) Who declared war against her when she crossed this land ? 

3. Give three reasons why you think war is wrong. 
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4. (a) When and where was peace signed ? 

(6) What was founded to prevent war in future ? 

(c) Name two places where its councils meet. 

5. Do you know of any quarrels between nations which have been prevented 

from becoming wars ? Write a few facts about each case. 

6. If you were asked to write a good essay and could choose one of the 

following subjects, which would you select and why ? 

{a) The Seven Years’ War. 

(6) The Napoleonic Wars. 

(c) The League of Nations. 

{d) The work of the Gilds of the Middle Ages. 

(e) Life in Early England. 

The answers were marked and graded for grip and atm()S])liore in the 
usual way. In IIIa. the standard reached was high, but in general the 
girls took their usual j)Osition. In Question 6, the fn^e choice test, 24 
out of 29 girls elected to write on the League. “ Because it isn’t muddling, 
and it is very clear and particularly interesting.” “ Because I can under- 
stand it more easily than the other subjects.” I’he letters strike the note 
of aj)j)reciation. All the 29 girls say they think the film way ludpful. 
One fact was clear from reading the letters. These girls are evidently 
trained with considerable care by their history teacher to exercise their 
imagination, but they find it difficult. “ When we learn history from 
teacher we have to make and collect our imaginations and make up our 
own pictures, but with the films we have the pictime.” Such remarks 
r(*cur. It may be well for the child to make its own pictures, but these 
girls indicate the weaknesses of ex])ecting too much in that, direction 
from young s(;holars. One says, What we imagine may be wrong.” 
Some cannot keep pace with the teacher. ” Wluui a teacher is telling 
history, to really grip what it is all about you must try and imagine a 
picture, and by the time we have found out what it is all about we have 
missed the next ])ortion of the lesson, which probably contained some 
important points.” These girls, lik(' most classes, were glad to see ■' the 
actual thing,” the “ real thing.” They lind the film convincing. S(‘eing 
is believing,” wrot(‘ o!ie girl. Many say that it is easier to concentrate on 
a film than on an oral lesson. “ vSomehow it draws our attention, and our 
minds do not stray away from the subject as often is the case.” Several 
suggest that the film leads to a more continued interc'st tlian the oral 
lesson ; they talk about the film out of school hours. “ When we see it 
on the films we can tell our parents and friends about it, and all the time 
we are remembering what we saw.” Several girls say It was a change,” 
but one of them scouts the idea that it is the novelty that attracts. “ I 
am positive we should never get tired of them because we never get tired 
of ordinary films.” One opines, ” 1 know it costs money, but I certaiidy 
think it is worth it.” 

The case is very different with Class ITlo. Their average ability was 
low, and they found much difficulty in answering the questions. Only 
9 out of 24 gave the League as their choice in answering Question 6. 
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They prefer to write on something previously studied, for instance on 
the Gilds, “ Because I know all about the Gilds.” Question 3, “ Give 
reasons why you think war is wrong,” was well done ; they have learned 
from the film, or been reminded by it, of the horrors of war. The answers 
to Question 5, on quarrels which the League has prevented from becoming 
wars, show that some in this class did not understand the analogies in 
the film. Five cite the garden dispute as an actual quarrel stopped by 
the League ; one of these girls and one other quote the street fight. They 
have gathered little detail from the film. For instance, one answer to 
this same question is “ When two countries quarrelled over some islands.” 
This C class write pleasant little letters of thanks, but there is not the 
same conviction in them as in those of IIIa. that the film was a great aid. 
Ten make no comparative remark between the film and oral lessons. The 
other fourteen are pleased at seeing the “ actual,” like most backward 
classes. 

The teachers thought that the subject, the speed of presentation, the 
length of the film were beyond the slower class. The report runs : 

Class lllc. have been taking earlier history in their ordinary lessons, 
and were inca])able of grasping the subject matter of the film as compared 
with IIIa. In addition they are less capable of expression. . . . The 
speed was a little too rapid in some scenes. The film gave rather too much 
information for one lesson for the average class, although the breaks were 
good. If practicable, two sej)arate half-hours would be better than one 
hour.” The result with the c. form might have been different with a 
shorter, simpler film. All the three teachers who helped in the experi- 
ment, the Headmistress and the two class teachers, felt that the experi- 
ment showed that suitable films could well be used in their type of school. 

181. Conclusions drawn from the Use of the League Film in Schools 
in Poor Districts. The League film proved within the scope of the brighter 
senior classes in these schools, but too difficult for senior groups containing 
many backward children or for younger groups. It would seem that the 
more purely pictorial type of film, like Roman Britain and Wolfe, better 
fill the general needs of these schools. All the teachers who witnessed 
any of the experiments felt that such films would definitely help in the 
solution of some of their problems of history teaching. 



CHAPTER VITJ 


THE INFORMAL TESTS IN RURAL SCHOOLS 

182. Need for Tests in Country Schools. Electrification of the country- 
side is proceeding apace. Soon it will be as easily possible to instal a 
cinema depending on an electric supply in the village as in tlu; town 
school. In view of this fact it was necessary to test the cinema in country 
districts. Moreover, even in these days of cheap and quick ‘‘ bus ” transit, 
the country child has his special difficulties. He has the inestimable 
advantage of growing up near fields and woods and their wild life and in 
the midst of beauty, but his experience in other directions is necessarily 
more limited than that of the town child. He is somewhat cut off from 
the world of activity, from the museums, the libraries, the very shop 
windows that teach the town child much ; he mixes with a very limited 
circle of people. It is clear that films might go far to remove the limita- 
tions imposed by environment. Hence, it was necessary to discover 
whether serious educational disadvantages attached to the use of films in 
country schools that would nullify their obvious advantage. The experi- 
ments in this chapter are grouped according to the schools in which they 
were performed, since work was only undertaken in tliree village schools. 
These were in each case in agricultural hamlets, not in villages of the semi- 
industrialised type. 

Experiments 58 to 02 were made in schools in two Bedfordshire 
villages. In each school one experiment was taken with the upper, one 
with the lower classes. In each case, the experiment with the older 
scholars proved less successful than that with the juniors. Examination 
of the experiments will suggest possible reasons. 

1 83. Experiment 58. Twenty-nine children saw the Wolfe film. Eight 
were from Standards IV. to V., 21 from Standards VI. to VII. Their ages 
ranged from 9 to 14, but most of them were from 12 to 13 years old. 
Only the oldest had made a formal study of the Seven Years’ War, but 
all had had a preliminary lesson on the situation in North America before 
the attack on Quebec. The film was shown without comment, save on 
the maps and one or two indications as to which forces were operating. 

The follow-up lesson was disappointing. The class was possibly shy, 
and it was certainly not sure of the story. Anson and Pitt, Montcalm 
and Vaudreuil were confused, actions of the English imputed to the 
French. 8o long was taken over elucidation of the subject matter by 
means of question and answer that the available time passed without the 
class being given an opportunity to voice their own queries on the film. 

1G5 
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Very few questions came from the children during the lesson. A puzzling 
point arose when one boy expressed his opinion that the battle was 
“ silly,” but could not be prevailed upon to give his reasons. It appeared 
later that he did not believe that men had really stood in wigs and three- 
cornered hats and fired at each other at forty ])aces — another example of 
the effectiveness of films in bringing home to children the contrast between 
the usages of different centuries. The Headmaster wrote : ‘ ‘ The answering 
was not as general as might have been expected, being supplied in most 
cases by the A scholars.” It appeared, however, that there were some 
” visuals ” in the class, since the teacher also noted five duller children 
who took a much more pR)minent part than usual in the oral lesson. 
Despite their perplexity over many details, the class was certain that the 
film had been a help. ‘‘ We can see the actual people.” 

Teacher. C.an’t you imagine them, though, from ordinary lessons or from a 
book ? 

Answers. 1. Not so well. 

2. It ’s a lot more real than reading. 

Three written questions were set : - 

1. What (lid you think of the film ? (3 minutes.) 

All the children expressed themselves shortly and in almost identical 
terms. “ I enjoyed the film very much because it was so interesting.” 

2. What did you learn from the film of the appearance, character, and work 

of any three of the following : Pitt, Anson, Wolfe, Montcalm, Vaudreuil 
(30 minutes.) 

The Headmaster was diHap[)ointcd at the answers to this question. 
He says, ” The summing up of the chief characters seemed to present 
most difficulties, and answers were not full enough as a rule.” (Children, 
however, cannot write at much length either about character or personal 
appearance. The question was set to find whether the children after 
the lesson were able to differentiate the several leaders. The answers 
showed that this was certainly the case. 

3. Tell the story of the film from the landing at the Foulon to the death of 

Wolfe. (50 minutes.) 

The Headmaster’s criticism runs : “ In the next question the incidents 
were in most cases related in correct order, and in some cases in detail, 
but many did not take a broad view of the incident.” 

The grading showed little variation from normal, d’hat is to say, the 
whole class had thoroughly enjoyed the film, but depended on the follow- 
up lesson to get the episode clear ; a few duller children had been stirred 
to real interest and effort in the oral lesson, but on the whole the response 
both oral and written was merely average. 

184. Experiment 59. 22 children aged 8 and 9 were shown the film 

on Roman Britain of which they had learned in class. Naturally, their 
knowledge was not detailed, and related to the Britons in 55 b.c. 
rather than in a.d. 43. In the talk before the film, they told me that 
the Britons lived in mud huts, wore skins, and were savages. They 
remembered the landing of Julius C’aesar, and that later the Romans 
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came for a long time, when they made roads. Every help was given with 
the film. All the reels were shown, but a short talk was given the children 
before each, e.g. “ This reel is about what the Britons were like when the 
Romans came to stay, nearly a hundred years after Julius Caesar. I 
want you to look at it very carefully so that you can tell me afterwards 
all about the Britons, what sort of villages they had, and houses and 
clothes, how they earned their living, how they were ruled, and anything 
else you can see.” During the reels, attention was called to many matters. 
” Notice one hut different from the others.” “ Look at the bundle the 
attendant is carrying.” 

In the oral lesson, these little children were far brighter than the 
seniors. They had a break after the film, and later two talks, one in the 
morning of 15 minut(\s, another of 20 minutes in the afternoon. Most of 
them had missed little on the film and were anxious to tell what they had 
seen. They told their teacher with much excitement in the dinner hour, 
“ The lady wants us to go and talk to her again this afternoon.” The 
class teacher, who came to the afternoon lesson, said that the backward 
children replied better than usual, especially one boy, so poor a reader that 
he could get little from books. The Headmaster reported : “ The re- 
sponse was good on the whole, several children who are usually very listless 
answered intelligently and well. This was particularly noticeable in the 
case of one boy who is graded D for general ability.” All but two of these 
children liked the third reel best, because it was “ exciting.” One girl 
preferred the cornfield scene, ‘‘ because it was pretty,” and a boy the 
drawbridge, “ because I didn’t know there were slaves in Britain.” 

This test was set : — 

1. What did you think of the film ? (All the answers were approbatory — the 

film was exciting, or interesting, or “ I liked it very much.”) 

2. T'ell me all you can remember from the film about 

(u) The Britons before the Romans came in a.d. 43. 

(6) A Roman town in Britain. 

(c) Romans and Britons at war. 

Parts {a), (b), and (c) were given separate lesson periods. A usual 
fault occurs in the answers on Reel I. The Headmaster noted : ” lu the 
answers to the first part many of the children confused the Briton of 
A.D. 43 with the Ancient Britons of the history book and lesson.” The 
grading was little different from usual. vSixtecn out of twenty-two children 
obtained their usual grade. >Such variations as occurred wert^ in line with 
those generally noted. Two A chikb-en droj) to B-b, but one B child also 
drops to C-. Two children in C rise, one to B and one to B one in D 
to B. This last is the boy already mentioned as showing a much greater 
enthusiasm than usual in the oral lesson. His ])aper follows ; the spelling 
has been coiTected as in all papers (pioted, but no other alterations made. 
It will be seen that this dull boy has learned much from the film : — 

I very much liked the film because that showed us about t he Jh>mans. 

(a) 1 am going to tell you about the Britons. As wo were looking at the 
film I saw the Britons against their thatched huts. The Britons were sitting 
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on small sofas and had small tables to have their food. To get their food the 
men go hunting for the wild boar. In the picture it showed us a man with a 
spear in his hand, after the wild boar. In the picture it showed us the Britons 
in the cornfield, cutting the corn. The men were cutting the corn, and the 
women were taking it away in baskets. The women were weaving and spinning 
to make cloth. The women undo their plaits to show sorrow, and a man was 
playing a harp because the Britons liked music very much. 

(b) In the picture it showed us a Roman town. We saw a market-place 
called a Forum. In the town they built a drawbridge which soldiers were to 
guard. The soldiers come up at night with torches to guard it. There was a 
deep ditch which was called a moat, to keep the enemy out. In the picture 
they showed us a large wheel which soldiers have to turn when their enemy is 
coming. In the picture we saw them lean on a small sofa, and a small table 
to have their food, and drink out of glasses. 

(c) Now I am going to tell you all I can about the Romans and Britons. 
The Romans were trained very much for fighting. In the picture we saw the 
Romans on the march. The Romans had long spears and short swords. Some 
of the Roman soldiers carried their baggage on their sticks. Some of the Roman 
soldiers were on foot and some on horses. As they were on the march one of 
the Roman soldiers fell on the way and died. The Britons had chariots which 
had knives on the wheels. The Romans won because they were trained, and 
the Britons worsted.” 

The Headmaster’s comment on the juniors’ written test is : ‘‘In most 
cases this showed that the film had been watched carefully, and many 
details were noted.” 

185. Discussion of Results: Experiments 58 and 59. The joint 
results from the two classes and earlier knowledge of educational films 
made the Headmaster feel that there was a place for the film in school, 
and that the failure of the older scholars to grij) the story of Wolfe fully 
from the film pointed, not to the negative value of the historical educa- 
tional film, but to the presence of some factor operating against good 
results in this particular case. Discussing the matter in a letter, he says : 

As I told you on the occasion of your visit, I am in favour of the cinema 
as an aid to the teaching of History, Geography, and Nature Study. It 
is, of course, difficult to come to a definite conclusion as a result of one 
experiment, but, judging from what I noted during the questioning by 
you, and after looking through the written answers, I am still of the 
opinion that the educational film has a great future before it — but the 
children must be taught to observe, not merely to see. I was more 
satisfied with the response and reaction from the juniors. Is it because 
the older children have had a surfeit (Yes, even in X) of ‘ blood-and- 
thunder ’ films ? You will note how great was the emphasis on the actual 
fighting (in the Wolfe film) : the spectacle as a whole was seen, but the 
details not grasped in most cases, and the cause and effect not connected.” 
I would rather find the explanation of the confusion of the senior class, 
which was apparent in the lesson, either in the procedure adopted for the 
experiment or in the unsuitable nature of the film, since the results with 
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the juniors had shown that the method itself was not too quick or other- 
wise unfitted to these village children. Most of the children had seen the 
Wolfe film without previous knowledge of its subject matter. This pro- 
cedure had proved successful in some cases (Experiments 41, 42, 43), 
but in the formal tests with scholars aged 12 to 13 the film had proved 
too difficult for proper assimilation at one showing. In general, children 
of this age need to know the story first or to be given films simpler than 
this on Wolfe. 

186. Deferred Tests: Experiments 58 and 59. Deferred tests were 
taken six weeks later. In the senior group there is again little ap- 
preciable difference from usual grading. The traits usual in essays on 
Wolfe with children of 12 to 13 appear, prominence given to climb and 
battle, ignoring of French affairs ; eleven of the twenty -nine mention 
Pitt’s direction of affairs, but only seven carry on the story after the 
death of Wolfe. Amongst the juniors thirteen have their usual grade. 
Four A children drop to B and one to C ; three improve, a B child to A, 
a C to B, and the boy quoted above still retains his position at B, as 
against a usual D for delayed tests. In these papers it was noticeable 
that the younger the child, the less was retained. The children in 
Standard II., aged only 8, have no clear, general impression of each part 
of the film. They can quite unconcernedly merge Roman town and 
British village into one settlement, with a forum in the centre and a Queen 
with two long plaits. The 9-year-old children make the differentiation. 
All write more of the Celtic village, the first and simplest reel, than 
of the rest. The forum and basilica are remembered in Reel II. ; the 
children had been proud of the acquisition of these exotic words in the 
oral lesson ; and the drawbridge has impressed them ; the chariots are 
the favourite mention in Reel III. 

187. The Final Report: Experiments 58 and 59. The Headmaster 
wrote, “My impression is that the films were successful in their aim, 
this being particularly evident in the junior section.” The formal 
report runs : “ I find that on the whole the essentials are remembered, 
especially as no revision was taken. In both divisions there is some 
improvement in the results of a delayed test. I find that the more 
spectacular parts of the films, especially in the senior division, have im- 
pressed themselves more firmly on the minds of the children. I am firmly 
of the opinion that such films are of real educational value.” To this is 
added a rider that the delayed report should be read in conjunction with 
the first, which the Headmaster does not wish to modify. 

188. Experiment 60. Somewhat similar results were met with in 
the second rural school. Here the Wolfe film was shown to 25 scholars 
whose average age was 12 years 3 months. The class had very little 
knowledge of the subject matter of the film, which comes in the third 
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year of the senior scholars’ three-year course. Most of the children, how- 
ever, had learned of the taking of Quebec in story form two years previ- 
ously. The few older pupils, who were spending a second year in the 
toj^most division and had studied the Seven Years’ War in detail, had 
noticeably learned most from the film. All these children were intensely 
thrilled with the picture, which was shown to an excited commentary of 
“ Ahs ” and “ Ohs,” but again the oral lesson elicited the fact that the 
details of the story had not been clearly grasped. The scholars looked at 
the investigator throughout the lesson as though they were thoroughly 
interested ; they seemed to be following the unfolding argument ; yet it 
was most difficult to persuade them to talk. The Headmaster said that 
after the first shyness the response was above the average from the back- 
ward childn'ii. Several dull boys had answered odd points, one markedly 
backward boy having observed, for example, the French method of 
crossing the Charles River by a bridge of boats. The Headmaster thought 
that confusion between characters might have been avoided by a pre- 
liminary lesson. He regretted that the class hatl not been encouraged to 
ask questions before any were put to them, since there was so much in 
the film entirely outside their experience. This might have been the 
better jdan ; it was one frequently adopted ; but it was found that, 
except with naturally self-confident children, questions came more easily 
from the class when some preliminary discussion had established friendly 
contact between scholars and experimenter. In this case, we were again 
so busy getting the story clear that the period was at an end before we 
were aware, and no “ question time ” had been allowed. 

189. Headmaster’s Opinion on Value of Film for Country Scholars : 
Experiment 60. The Headmaster wrote afterwards that the interest 
created had been lasting and the class had asked many questions on the 
film in the ensuing weeks. At the time, he pointed out how difficult his 
pupils found expression not only in writing but in speech ; their vocabulary 
was limited. He thought their slowness in answering on the film lay 
largely in their lack of power quickly to translate the picture in their 
minds into w^ords. From this aspect, the film imposes greater effort on 
the child than the oral lesson. The teacher thought that from the point 
of view of speech-training the film method was of value for country 
children, since it gave an abundant supply of material which they would 
be interested to try and describe in words. At the same time, the visual 
method of presentation made history easier for them to learn. Scholars 
like the method since they can remember what they have seen. The 
language difficulty does not stand in their way. The picture makes them 
want to understand. It loosens their tongues and leads to much ques- 
tioning.” Further, he thought that films brought vividly to country 
children a sense, very necessary to inculcate, of being part of a larger 
world. Again, he expressed the view that good films made by specialists 
w^ould be invaluable to the non -specialist teacher. He had learned much 
himself from the film, details such as the method of scaling the Heights, 
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the distance of the battlefield from the place of landing ; such things 
could not be known save from the reading of detailed works or original 
sources. 

190. Written Tests : Experiment 60. The test used in Experiment 
58 was again set. Unusually, the written work shows better what the 
children have gained from the film than did the oral lesson. Naturally, 
the 45 minutes’ lesson had clarified many matters for the class ; collabora- 
tion of film and oral lesson has achieved results far above the ordinary. 
Some scholars are still confused between Montcalm and Vaudreuil, be- 
tween Anson and Pitt, but, on the whole, as their Headmaster wrote, 
‘‘ Their attempts at character interpretation arc most interesting.” There 
is a certain shrewdness in their laconic appraisements. Vaudreuil was 
a tall man of a jealous character, and was always putting things off.” 
‘‘ Montcalm was not very tall, but determined.” “ Wolfe was weak in 
body, but strong in mind.” Pitt “ managed things.” Anson remains 
something of an enigma to them, but little more could be gathered of 
him from the film than this description, “ Anson was jolly in character, 
and he was short in appearance, and he worked in the British Navy.” 
The Headmaster remarks : “ Interest centres chielly in Wolfe, who is one 
of the children’s heroes ; they appreciate Wolfe more than Pitt, since 
Wolfe did things which they can understand.” Evidently the children 
have quite a clear picture of Pitt in their minds, but cannot attach 
meaning to his actions. He has some connection with the sea, for he 
talked of the navy and looked at a model of a shij). Hence “ Pitt designed 
the ships while Anson looked after them.” He handled papers on his 
desk, so they infer, “ The work of Pitt was to see that all the papers about 
war and sieges were kept in a proper place.” He showed Anson a maj), 
so we read, “ Pitt had to study maps to see where England and France 
had land.” Home children do better, one especially who writes, “ Pitt’s 
work was to plan out what to do, which way to go.” The mistakes would 
not have occurred if the children had followed the sub-titles giving the 
conversation between Anson and Pitt. It appears that these captions 
are too long for children, nor is it clear from them who is speaking. The 
descriptive question was done well, as was the free delayed test, taken six 
weeks after the film-showing. 

191. Grading of Written Tests : Experiment 60. Contrasting the 

results of both written tests with those usual, the Headmaster writes : 
“ The A group invariably maintained standard. It is interesting, how- 
ever, to note that our most brilliant essay writer did not sparkle as 

she usually does. aSVjc evidently finds it easier to recall language than to 
recall visual images. The A — B ^ group maintained standard except in th(‘ 

case of , a ])articularly nerv^ous boy. The B — B group maintaiiuHl 

standard, and many of them reached A standard when style was ignored. 

^ Tho tirst and .second letters refer to the n.sual gratlini^ in iininediat(“ and delayed 
tests respectively. 
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The most striking results are to be found amongst lower ranks. One boy 
moved from D — C group to A group. Two others showed striking improve- 
ment, moving from C to A. I feel that these backward scholars need 
the picture method since the ‘ language path ’ is full of difficulties for 
them.” 


Experiment 60 : Immediate Test — 24 Pupils 


Same Grade, 9. 

High 

er Grade, 14. 

Lower Grade, 1. 

6 

in A 

3 

B to A 

1 A to B 

2 

in B 

6 

B to A- 




1 

C to A 




1 

C to A— 




! 2 

C to B- 




1 



D to C 



Experiment 60 : Delayed Test — 24 Pupils 


Same Grade, 10. Higher Grade, 14. j Lower Grade, 0. 

4 in A 5 B to A ' 

6 in B 1 B to A — 

2 C to A I 

I 1 C to A— i 

3 CMo B 

1 D to A 

1 1) to C j 


192. Experiment 61. 35 children in the same school aged 9 years 

6 months were shown the films “ People of the Axe ” and “ People of the 
Lake.” They had had lessons on both the 8tone and Bronze Ages. 
Comments on the scenes were given as the film went through, the film 
being stopped in one or two places when explanations seemed advisable. 
This was done, for instance, at the first picture of the lake village, to 
explain how only such settlements were made. The films were shown 
towards the end of morning school. As a few minutes of school time 
remained when the films were done, the children were asked then and 
there if they wished to ask any questions about the films. Several were 
immediately raised : — 

1 . Were they digging especially for skeletons ? 

This point had been explained during the film, but not properly 
grasped. 

2. Did they wear trilby hats in the Stone Age ? 

This was a perfectly genuine question from rather a dull child. The 
Professor who is excavating wears a hat of this description. The 
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question, like the first, instances the fact that young children do not 
readily understand the picture of the barrow and are confused by the 
introduction of a modern scene into a film on an earlier age. 

3. Did they have a house each in the Stone Age ? 

This question was also raised during one of the formal tests. The 
pit dwellings are small, and Fleet is shown alone inside the hut. The 
children wonder where his parents are. 

4. What were the houses made of in the Stone Ago ? 

This child had read some description of a round, mud hut, which 
did not tally with the picture on the screen. 

5. Did they always eat with their fingers ? 

fi. Was there a pit under the branches to catch the deer ? 

7. Did the pedlar come from other lands ? 

8. Did Fleet’s father have to give all his skins for one axe-head ? 

Of the second film they asked : — 

1. Was it a moat round the lake village ? 

2. Did they ornament the pots with men as well as with lines in the Bronze 

Age ? (The child had seen pictures, as far as could be gathered, of 
Greek pottery.) 

3. How did they light their fires ? 

4. Did they kill the boy they lassoed ? 

5. The helmets of the Bronze Men were like Viking helmets, weren’t they ? 

The teacher’s comment is : “ Many intelligent questions were asked at the 
conclusion of the film-showing, proving that interest was aroused and 
discussion provoked.” 

Thirty-five minutes were spent in discussing the films in the afternoon. 
All the children had enjoyed them. “ It was more interesting than a 
history lesson.” “We saw the actual things.” “It was more real.” 
All the class was agog to answer questions. The method adopted was to 
ask, “ What came first on the film ? ”, discuss the answers, and j)ass on 
to “ And what next ? ” The Class Teacher said that the dull children were 
more responsive than usual. Two mentally retarded boys answered ques- 
tions correctly, and “ Several (questions obtained 35 hands in response.” 
The teacher said that the children had got the sequence of the films 
far better than she had herself. In the first film some liked best the 
scenes of the deer in the park land. “ It was pretty.” Often little ones 
give this reason for their preferences. Many liked the part showing Fleet 
hunting the deer, the feast, the after-supper stories, or Fleet getting up, 
yawning and stretching and crawling from the hut. In the second film 
all voted for “ the fight.” 

The class wrote charming, childlike essays on the films. One child 
said to the teacher while writing, “ This composition is easy because there 
is so much to write about.” The result for the whole form is more or 
less average, since 16 obtain their usual grade, 6 deteriorate, and 10 im- 
prove. Amongst those who do worse than usual, two fall from A to B, 
one from B to B— , two from B to C, one from D to D — . Many of the 
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weak are helped by the film. One rises from B to A, one from C to A, 
four from C to B, four from D to C. The complete analysis is : — 


Experiment 61 : Immediate Test — 32 Children 


I Saino Grade, 1 6. 

I 

! 

! 7 in A 

I 7 in B 

' 2 in (J 


Higher Grade, 10. 


1 B to A 
1 C to A 
4 C to B 
4 D to C 


Lower Grade, 6. 


2 A to B 

1 B to B- 

2 B to C 

1 D to D- 


The teacher writes of this first test : “In grading, the age of the child was 
considered. No child remembered all the facts taught, but many re- 
membered quite a fair percentage of the total. Facts were rarely given 
in their wrong age. Several days elapscal between the film-showing and 
the reproduction of the stories, so the first vividness was somewhat 
dimmed, yet every child retained something of the atmosphere and spirit 
of the time.” 

The delayed test was taken ten weeks after the film-showing. Both 
films were remarkably well remembercMl. In writing of the Stone Age 
most of the main points in the film are mentioned, but the children! 
remember particularly those things which Fleet himself iierformed. When 
the children write of the Bronze Age, the film as a film is remembered, but 
the children think in terms of the Scout as did those concerned in the 
formal tests, so that not so clear a picture is given of the Bronze as of the 
New Stone Age. More information was given by some impils in the 
second than in the first test. The general level reached was higher than 
that usually obtained by these cliildren iii deferred tests. Sixtetni reach 
their usual grade, five do less well, and twelve improve. The analysis 
follows. It is to be noted that the dullei’ children have remembered the 
films well. Five rise from B to A, one from C to A, one from C to B + , 
and three from 1) to C-1-. 


Experiment 61 : Delayed Test — 33 Children 


Satno (Jmilo, 16. 


H ighrr (Irado, 12. 


Lower Grade, 5. 


6 in A r> B to A 

6 in B 1 C to A 

4 in C 3 C to B t 

3 D to C+ 


1 A to B 
3 B to C- 
1 C to D— 


193. Report on Experiments 60 and 61. The Headmaster, comment- 
ing on both experiments with his scholars, wrote : “ It seems quite plain 
to me that the results obtained are better than usual, and that the 
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picture method has proved most effective.” Remembering certain weak- 
nesses in the oral lesson and written answers, he added : “ Just as scholars 
have to be trained to hear wireless lessons, so they will need training in 
seeing a film to the best advantage. Many scholars seem to recall only 
that which is exciting ; the dramatic moment appeals too strongly ; they 
need definite training even in seeing a film.” 

194. Further Tests with Senior Scholars of a Rural School. In neither 
case had the first, oral response been very satisfactory from the senior 
scholars in these two rural schools. It seemed essential to show other 
films to such children, to test the impression, derived from tlu' evident 
interest of these older children, and from the much improved written work 
in the second case, as well as from the good results with the juniors, that 
the film method was of value in the upper standards of country schools, 
and that the disai)i)ointing oral response in th(‘ follow-u]) lessons was due 
to employing either the wrong film or the wrong ])rocedure. It was 
possible to spend a w^ek at a country school in the East Riding of York- 
shire. Si)eeial thanks are due to the Headmaster of this school, w'ho 
surmounted many ineonv’^eniences to make t he tests possible. Tluu’e were 
only 0() children on the school roll, and only two classrooms, the Infants 
using the smaller room. Since it was impracti(uil)le to us(‘ the Infants’ 
room, all the scholars in the up])er school had perforce to watch th(' lilms, 
but follow-up lessons and tests were taken only with the IN scholars of 
the senior grou]), w hich was made ui) as follows : — 

Standard VII, 4j 

VI. 21 Average age of group 
W () I 12 years 1 month. 

IV. ()' 

195. Experiment 62 . On the first afternoon. Reel 1 . and Reel III. 
of Roman Britain,” " The Britons at Peace ” and " Romans and 
Britons at War” were shown. The subject matter of Reel I. was not 
new to the class. Standards VI. and VTI. had leariu'd about tlu^ Britons 
during the Roman occupation, but a long time previously. The class as a 
whole had recently read about the jKU'iod in the ” Piers Plowman Junior 
History Readers.” A short talk preceded the film and preliminary cpies- 
tions, to discover what impressions the children already had. They gave 
information on the shape and material of the Britons’ houses, that the 
Britons in a.d. 43 were mainly a farming people, that tln^y wore skins. 
They were remindc’d of C!aesar’s invasions, the interval before the conquest 
in A.D. 43, the long period of Roman occupation. They were finally 
asked to discover from the first reel every possible detail about Peltic 
life on the eve of the Roman conquest. The reel was shown with very 
few comments. The Chief's house was pointed out, the distaff and 
spindle, the Druids on their successive apjxuirances. The class talked to 
each other about this reel while Reel III. was threaded. They were told 
to find from the coming reel the equipment and general arrangements of 
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each army, and why the Romans won. This reel was accompanied by 
much oral commentary. Several stops were made. One occurred at sight 
of the Roman soldiers on the march to point out general features of their 
accoutrement, the helmet, cuirass, shield, javelin, and sword. The children 
were told to notice the details of these as the film passed through. The 
film was stopped in three other places, to talk about the kit of the soldiers, 
the parts of the helmet, and of the cuirass. 

In the follow-up lesson it appeared that about one-third of the 
children, including most of the boys, liked the last reel “ because it was 
about war.” The others, with the majority of the girls, preferred the 
first part. “ We can see how the people lived in our own country all that 
time ago.” They were chiefly interested in the pottery and basket- 
making and the spinning, scenes of constructive action. Many also re- 
marked on the women imbinding their hair — the appeal of the spectacular. 
Of the lesson the Headmaster wrote : “ They had understood the subject 
matter well and were eager to talk about what they had seen and to 
discuss the film. It was evident from their questions and answers that 
the people of Britain became real living people to them. The response 
was generally excellent, a marked improvement on their usual response. 
Even the duller children were eager to join in the discussion and say 
what they had seen.” The children answered well both the simple ques- 
tions on detail of the film and those demanding more thought. Some of 
the questions that came from the class arc : — 

1 . How did that man finish off the top of his baskets ? 

This, from one of the youngest children, is an example of the film’s 
power of awakening intelligent curiosity, Tiie basket-maker is weaving 
willows in and out of the uprights and has only reached half-way up 
the side. 

2. Did they make their corn into flour ? How ? 

3. Did all the people use gold cups or only the Chief ? 

4. Where was the Chieftainess going in the chariot ? Did she fight in the 

battle ? 

5. Did they go to the battle in the chariots ? 

6. What were the Roman spears made of ? 

7. Why did the chariots ride up to the enemy and go away again without 

doing anything ? (A usual query.) 

The children wrote an essay on whichever reel they preferred. An 
analysis of the marks for all the tests is given at the end of the description 
of the week’s experiments. The Headmaster’s comment on the first test 
is : ” The written work on this film was without exception very good 
indeed. The amount done showed a much greater flow of ideas than 
usual ; much more was written in a limited time (40 minutes) than we 
generally get. The atmosphere of their written work showed most clearly 
that the subject matter of the film lived for them.” He appends a note 
on age variation. “ The amount of written work in the case of some of 
the younger children was slightly less than might have been expected. 
This, however, is due to the age average of the class, 8-14. The 8-year-old 
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child has not the same mechanical facility with a pen as the older children. 
Even the youngest, however, have done larger quantities of written work 
than usual. All the children noted down a high i)ercentage of the facts.” 

196. Experiment 63. It had been observed in earlier experiments 
{e.g. Experiment 35) that Reel II. of “ Roman Britain ” was often less 
well realised than Reels I. and III. This might partly be because it was 
frequently the middle or end reel of three shown. Hence, this reel on 
the next day was shown alone. It was related to the films seen the day 
before by a preliminary talk explaining that when the Romans had 
conquered Britain this was the sort of town that developed in the quiet 
south-east. Many comments were given while the film was being shown, 
and one or two stops made. 

When the film was over, the cliildren were given an oi)portunity to 
ask questions. Was there anything on which they were not clear or about 
which they wanted to know more ? These are the questions : — 

1. Had the message come from Rome ? 

2. Where were the prisoners tried ? 

3. How were they punished ? 

.4. Were all the people in the hall of the basilica, Romans ? 

5. What instruments were they playing at the feast ? 

6. What were the statues made of ? 

7. To whom were they signalling ? 

8. Would the Britons be allowed to guard the town, because it was a Briton 

in the watch-tower ? (Another common query.) 

9. What were the torches made of ? 

10. What were the bridge and towers made of ? 

11. What is the name of the thing holding the fire ? (A brazier.) 

When these difficulties were removed, the class was given this short- 
answer test without further discussion : — 

1. What encircled a Roman town (besides the moat) ? 

2. What was built to enable people to pass over the moat ? 

3. From what were the signals made at night ? 

4. How were these made ? 

5. What was used instead of a carriage ? 

6. Who acted as police in a town in Roman Britain ? 

7 i 

g' I What two garments were worn by a Roman ? 

9. How was the rank of a Covernor shown in his dress ? 

10. Of what was the bundle carried by the Governor’s attendant composed 1 

1 1 . What building in a town to-day corresponds to the basihea ? 

12. On what did the Romans write their letters ? 

13. Where did the Romans go to meet and gossip with their friends ? (Baths.) 

14. On what sort of seats did they have their meals ? 

15. How was the drawbridge raised at night ? 

The children knew these details well. The average mark was 13 out 
of 15. A discussion lesson of 20 minutes followed with intent to build 
up a picture of Roman Britain round the film. Later in the day the 
children wrote a free essay on the reel. The Headmaster noted : “ The 

M 
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response of the children was exceptionally good. The class as a whole 
were very much interested, and this was proved, not only by their ready 
response to the oral questioning, but much more so by their unusual 
readiness to ask numerous questions. There was a lively discussion of 
this film. Their written work was of a very high standard, much more 
explicit than usual. The facts had been weU noted ; a high percentage of 
facts was noticed by each child. The quantity of written work was highly 
satisfactory and was a distinct advance on their usual work.” 

197. Experiment 64. It was decided to show this class the Wolfe 
film, though again they had made no formal study of the Seven Years^ 
War. The class was prepared for the film by a talk on the relations of 
the English and French in North America. The film was shown with far 
more oral comment than before. It was stopped at the study scene, the 
work of Fitt and Anson briefly indicated, and the children told “ Pitt is 
explaining his plans for conquering North America. Notice what he says 
about the navy.” It was again stopped when Montcalm and Vaudreuil 
arc first seen together. “ Be sure you have these clear. The tall man is 
Vaudreuil. He was a French-Canadian, born in Canada and now Governor- 
General of Canada, always there in peace or war. The short man is 
Montcalm, newly sent out from France to command the French forces in 
this crisis.” A pointer was used to explain the maps. Much indication 
was given, at points proved confusing to children in the earlier lessons, as 
to which were the forces operating. “ These are French holding the 
Samos battery, though their uniform is dark.” The film was again 
stopped for the last sub-title emphasising the sword metaphor to be 
read aloud. 

This policy was justified by results. The half-hour’s discussion lesson 
showed that the children had the story perfectly clear. A full hour was 
allowed for the written test. 

1. What was the cause of the quarrel between England and France in North 

America ? (10 minutes.) 

2. How did the following help England in the struggle : Pitt, Anson, Saunders, 

the Navy ? (15 minutes.) 

3. What were the results of the struggle ? (5 minutes.) 

4. Tell the story of the film from the raising of the lanterns to the main-top 

shrouds to the end. (30 minutes.) 

The Headmaster wrote : “In the case of this film, the subject matter 
was entirely new to the whole group. It is quite evident that this film 
was of great use to the children, for, although the subject was new to 
them, they received from it a good idea of the situation in America both 
before and after the fall of Quebec. They appeared to grasp well the 
importance of sea-power in the great struggle, a point which was very 
clearly illustrated in the film. The response was particularly good. All 
the children answered well. Their work was much better than normal. 
The fact of Wolfe providing the main theme of the film enabled them to 
follow it better and keep the various incidents in mind. The film stimu- 
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lated interest and called forth much discussion. There was a very great 
quantity of questions asked about this film. Here also the class as a 
whole joined in the discussion. The class was particularly interested in 
all portions of the film depicting Wolfe. The signal by means of lanterns 
from H.M.S. Sutherland was a point of special interest to all the class. 
Great interest was shown in the battle scenes, and again in those showing 
the two parties waiting for the first boat in the next si)ring. The children 
were much pleased with this film also, and were quite satisfied that the 
picture had been the means of giving clearer ideas of the events of that 
period. The written work was again better than the normal.” 

That is to say, the Wolfe film had quite successfully been used as 
an introduction to detailed study of the Quebec campaign, an attempt 
not too successful in Experiments 58 and 60 in the two previous rural 
schools. There it was necessary in the following lesson to make good 
many omissions in observation and to remove much confusion. This 
film needs much accompanying oral commentary from the teacher to be 
used successfully as an introduction with the country child.^ 

198. Experiment 65. Finally, the revised version of “ The World 
War and After ” was shown to the class, with the omission of Part III., 
which deals with the constitution of the League. Otherwise the H(?ad- 
master, who had seen the film, felt that it would be too long and difficult 
for the younger members of this composite class. Before the film the 
class had a 20 minutes’ preparatory lesson. 15 minutes were spent in 
explaining the causes of war ; in the last 5 the children were told that 
the war had left terrible results ; these they would see on the film. 
Consequently, a feeling grew that there should be some machinery to 
prevent future wars. So the League of Nations was formed. They would 
find out from the film how the League came into being and how it worked. 

The film was shown in silence. Afterwards, 45 minutes were spent in 
talking of the film. The children had grasped the cause of the struggle 
remarkably well. Asked for the results of the war, without further 
prompting they gave all those shown on the film except those connected 
with the shifting of frontiers and the formation of new countries. These 
were easily elicited by one or two further questions. The children were 
not quite so prompt with explanations of the method by which the League 
settled disputes, but answered leading questions readily, and had obviously 
grasped the ijrinciple of arbitration. The children liked the pictorial 
parts of the film better than the diagrams. They most enjoyed the 
quarrelling neighbours, the street fight, the scenes of devastation in 
Europe after the war, the garden dispute, the people working in the 
Aaland Islands, the clock in the last reel. But they found the maps 
“ interesting.” 

^ III Experiments 24, 41, and 43, paras. 133, 157, 161, the him was used success- 
fully as an introduction with city children, with only the little oral help also given the 
country children in Experiments 58 and 60, paras. 183, 188. In Experiment 42, 
para. 159, which actually took place the week after Experiment 64, the same help was 
given the town children as in this case. 
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Teacher, Which do you like better, ordinary maps or those on the film ? 
Arusrver. The film maps (chorus). 

Teacher. Why ? 

Answers. 1. They are clearer. 

2. They are easier to understand. 

Teacher. Why ? 

Answers. 1 . There isn’t so much in them. 

2. We can remember the map where one country was darkened at 
a time. 

For a written test the children headed their papers, “ What I saw on 
the Film and what it taught me about — 

1. The Causes of the War ; 

2. The Results of the War ; 

3. How the League prevented Quarrels from growing into Wars.” 
The children were given 20 minutes on each section, and produced full 
answers on all points. Two things were noticeable about their answers 
to Question 1 : first, that the bright and average children ably combined 
what they heard in the preliminary talk on the causes of the war with 
what they saw on the film ; and in the second place, that even after a 
discussion lesson the younger and weaker children confused the street 
fight and garden scenes with real events. In answers to Question 2 the 
chief omission, as in other exjjeriments, is any mention of the changing 
frontiers. From the replies to the last question it is evident that some 
of the duller children identify the Council of the League with the English 
Government, who send out commissioners to enquire into disputes. No 
doubt this last misapprehension was partly due to the omission of Part III. 
wherein the organisation of the League is explained. Generally, these 
children thoroughly understood the representative nature of the League 
and its method of work. Paper 1 is from an A child in >Standard VII., 
Paper 2 from a C— child in Standard V. Both children are aged 12. 

199. Paper 1 ; Experiment 65. 

The World War and After 
What I saw on the Film aiid what it taught me : — 

1. About the Causes of the War, — One cause which started the war was the 
heir of the throne of Austria had been murdered and Austria wanted to fight 
Serbia so they said Serbia had done it. They said they would make war on 
Serbia unless it did all they told them. Serbia gave in to all points except one, 
which was to let Austria look at all the secret papers of the Serbian government. 
Austria really wanted to fight Serbia so they eould make a passage through to the 
Aegean Sea. Serbia would not let Austria do this one thing. So Austria 
declared war. Germany went on Austria’s side, so Russia went on Serbia’s 
side. Then Germany made to attack France, who had come on the side of 
Serbia, and the Germans marched through Belgium, which they had promised 
they would not. So Britain sent to stop them, but they would not, so Britain 
declared war. Thus almost all the nations in Europe were entangled in the war. 
The heir of Austria was killed in 1914. All nations were waiting for a chance to 
fight so they could got more lands. They were all jealous. 
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2. About the Results of the War , — All the lands of Germany and Poland and 
Belgium and France were ruined. No crops were growing and a large part of 
Europe were starving, besides the houses and famous buildings being destroyed. 
Many millions of men were killed. Nine million men were killed and many 
more. It cost a lot of money and Britain had to borrow off America. Many 
millions of men were crippled and maimed for life. Others were blinded. The 
blind were taken about by others. Many were gassed and not able to do ordi- 
nary work like other men. Poland, Germany, and France, which had been 
beautiful countries with lovely crops, were desolate. Many beautiful houses 
and villages were destroyed. Then in England it left a large debt to be paid 
to America, who made bullets and ammunition for England. The war ended 
in 1918, on the eleventh day of the eleventh month, November. On that day 
we always have a service and think of all the men who were killed in the 
Great War. 

3. About how the League prevents Disputes from becoming Wars . — The 
League of Nations have prevented ten disputes which might have ended in wars. 
One which I know well was between Sweden and Finland. They disputed over 
some islands which lay between them. The islands were called the Aaland 
Islands. The people on the island were hay-making, and some men fishing. 
Some women were feeding calves and lambs. When the League heard of the 
dispute they gathered together and hurried to Paris, some by train and some by 
aeroplane. When they had discussed it all, the League men sat at the table 
with Sweden and Finland at each end. Sweden told her story and why she 
wanted the islands and so did Finland. Then they went to the Council and 
they decided the islands were Finland’s but the people of the islands were to be 
self -governed. They settled another dispute which was between Greece and 
Bulgaria. One of the sentries had been killed and the other people said the 
other side had done it, so they declared war. They marched troops, to be 
prepared for the fight. Before the League of Nations settled the quarrel 
between Sweden and Finland, the men of the League went and interviewed 
people of all classes in both countries. The League sent word to stop sending 
troops and they went to Paris. The men of the League went and interviewed 
all the people in all classes in both countries as they did before. Then they 
settled the dispute. Before the League had got to the countries, some bombs 
had been dropped and they had begun. They went over as fast as they could 
before any harm was really done. Thus they stopped a war and since the Great 
War they have stopped ten disputes which might have led to a great war. Now 
all the nations of the world are trying to prevent wars by thinking things over. 
As in a village two men dispute over a piece of ground, they almost begin 
fighting over it. Then a fair-minded neighbour comes up and he measures the 
ground and shares it between them, and then they both begin to dig on their 
ground and shake hands and be friends. All this ended through a fair-minded 
neighbour. So like him is the League of Nations. 

200. Paper 2 : Experiment 65. 

The World War and After 
What 1 saw on the Film and what it taught me 

1. About the Causes of the War . — One of the causes of the war was that the 
heir to the throne of Austria was murdered, and they said that some one in 
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Serbia had murdered him. They said, “ If you do not do what I want you, we 
will fight you.” Austria sent to the King of Serbia a long strip of things which 
they had to do. They said that they would do everything but one, and that 
was this. They had to allow some of their men to go to Serbia and look in all 
the secret papers to see if they had any papers about this murder. But Serbia 
said, “ No, we will do everything but one, and that is we will not have you look 
in all our papers.” Austria was jealous because Serbia had a way to the sea 
and they had not, and they wanted to claim Serbia so that they could have more 
trade and more land and colonies. Serbia was a very little country and Austria 
was three times as large. When Serbia said, “ No,” Austria said, “ Well, we 
will declare war.” Some went on one side and some on the other side. 

2. About the Results of the ILar.— The results of the war were that there 
were no corn and no food and the people were starving of hunger, and they had 
no homes to live in, and they had to live where they could. Poor people had to 
go round and beg food. The trees in Paris were blown up or the top branches 
blown off, and the trunk left. The farmers lost sheep, and cattle, and fields, 
and buildings. They also spent £700,000,000 in the army and food and other 
things, which they require. Beautiful buildings were left in ruins and many 
people were killed and crippled and blinded, and the hospitals were crowded. 
Near by every hospital was a large field, where they buried the people which 
died in the hospitals from the battlefield. Millions of men and some women 
were brought home in chairs. Some were shell-shocked. 

3. About how the League prevented Quarrels from growing into Wars. — If two 
countries wanted the same land and they were quarrelling about it, the League 
of Nations had to prevent them from fighting for it. They went and sent 
soldiers to ask about it, and what they think, and when they have asked they 
go and tell the government and they say who should have it. Then there had 
to be no more said about it. For instance, Greece and Bulgaria both wanted 
some land, and if the League had not stopped them, there would have been a 
great war again. Sweden and Finland were fighting. 

201. Report: Experiment 65. The Headmaster reported : — 

“ (1) The subject matter was entirely new to the class. 

(2) (a) The film, although difficult for children of this age, did prove 
useful to all of them, e.g. the shifting boundary lines on 
the map of Europe, did most certainly fix and impress 
these great changes on their minds. 

(6) The response of the class was good ; much better than in the 
case of an equally difficult subject taken by other, usual 
methods. 

(c) The children were much interested — all the class showed 

great and sustained interest in this film. Their discussion 
was very complete in its touching upon all the main facts 
portrayed on the film. All the children had a part in the 
discussion — this is not usual with ordinary methods, as 
the duller children do not respond so well. 

(d) Particular interest was shown in several parts of the League 

film — a list of some is here shown : — 

(i) Changing boundaries shown on the map. 
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(ii) Map showing routes taken by the League delegates 

and those showing the disputing parties reaching 
Geneva. 

(iii) Great interest in the method of showing lapse of time 

in the crisis between Greece and Bulgaria. 

(iv) The amount spent on the war came in for special 

notice. 

(v) The large cemeteries. 

(vi) The wounded soldiers. 

(vii) The haymaking on the Aaland Islands, etc., etc, 

(c) The scholars themselves thought this film both interesting 
and instructive, and said that they could understand the 
causes of the war from seeing the film. 

(/) The written work on this film was of a high standard and 
compared most favourably with their usual work. De- 
spite the difficult nature of much of the material, their 
answers showed they had learned it well.” 

202. Immediate Tests: Experiments 62-65. The following table 
gives the marks of 17 of the children for the four essays. One boy had 
injured his hand and could not write. 


Immediate Tests : Experiments 62-65, in a Rural School 
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Although in all the tests there is an appreciable raising of the standard 
when the class is taken as a whole, the improvement is most marked 
with the simpler reels of the first two experiments. Scholars 14 and 16 
benefit least from the film ; they were aged 8 and 9 respectively, much 
the youngest pupils in the group. Their results may be partly due to 
inability to write quickly, since in the delayed tests ^ they improve upon 
their usual average. The papers of Scholar 2 are interesting. She does 
less well than usual in Experiments 64 and 65. She writes vividly but 
with little regard for sequence. Her delayed results are better than 
her average ^ ; the short-an.swer test did not discover the weakness in 
her reaction to the film like the essay, or she may meantime have organised 
her knowledge. 

203. Discussion with Class on Week’s Work : Films preferred. The 
week’s work was closed by a general discussion with the class. In 
talking of which film they preferred, 13 out of the 18 declared for “ Wolfe ” 
as being the most exciting. Of the rest, the youngest girl liked the first 
reel of “ Roman Britain.” She said, “ I liked to sec how they did the 
things we do,” and when pressed further, “ I liked to see them working in 
the cornfield and what their houses were like, and I liked best making the 
pottery.” Four, three girls and one boy, preferred Reel II. of the same 
film. One girl gave as her reason : “It was all so new. I never thought 
of the Romans living ordinary lives. I just thought of them being 
soldiers and ruling ” — again the film’s power of making the people of 
history human beings, not abstractions. Another girl said, “ I liked the 
basilica being like our churches.” The boy had been interested in the 
working of the drawbridge. 

204. The Film was more realistic and helped Imagination. All were 
convinced of the helpfulness of films in learning history. “ It seems more 
true.” “People seem real.” They were asked if they could not really 
imagine it as well from reading if they tried. The class considered that 
they could not imagine things very well when they read their history 
books by themselves ; it was easier when their teacher read to them. 
This suggests that the language difficulty engrosses attention to the ex- 
clusion of true realisation of the scenes described. Even when the teacher 
read to them or talked to them they could not imagine things so clearly 
as they were shown on the screen. The brightest girl in the class volun- 
teered the statement that films helped them to imagine, because, after 
they had seen one film in any period, they could imagine all the other 
scenes for that time very well. “ The people seem more alive to you, and 
you know about their homes and dress. You seem to get more from 
ordinary history books and pictures after you have seen some films.” 
The class, though less fluent in expression, obviously approved of her 
remarks. Evidently, for these children, the film had made the pages of 


^ Infra, 207. 


2 Ibid. 
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their history book live, as not before. The film, wisely used, does not 
atrophy but fosters the child’s historical imagination. 

205. Method of using Film. The most helpful way of showing the 
film was discussed. These children liked occasional comments, for they 
made the picture clearer, and they thought it useful for the film to be 
stopped from time to time for the examination of interesting points. 
“ Though it wants to be done in the right place,” said one boy. It 
appeared that he would much have objected to a stop in the middle of 
the battle at Quebec. 

206. Delayed Tests : Experiments 62-65. Two months after the 
original experiments, the class replied to the short-answer tests given 
below : — 

I. Test on “ Roman Britain.” Reel I. A. 

The Britons at Peace 

1. What was the outside of the house of a British Chief like ? 

2. Describe the other houses in a British village. 

3. What encircled the village for a defence ? 

4. How did the Britons harvest their corn ? 

5. What animal did they hunt in the forest ? 

6. How did they make their baskets ? 

7. How did they make their pottery ? 

8. What work did the women do indoors ? 

9. What was it like inside the Chief’s house ? 

10. How did the British women show their sorrow at the death of a Chief ? 

1 1 . What were their priests called ? 

12. Say what they did at a religious service. 

II. Test on “ Roman Britain.” Reel II. B. 

1 . Describe the Roman toga. 

2. What ornamented the toga of a person of high rank ? 

3. What surrounded a Roman town in Britain ? 

4. How was the drawbridge raised or lowered ? 

5. How did they signal to the next Roman town ? 

6. Describe the inside of a Roman basilica or town hall. 

7. What was the name of the market-place ? 

8. What was there round the market-place ? 

9. How did wealthy Romans get about the town ? 

10. What did the Governor’s attendant hold in his hand ? 

11. What did this mean ? 

12. Mention anything which happened in the town hall. 

13. In what position did the Romans eat their meals ? 

14. What were their tables like ? 

15. In what building did the Roman men meet and enjoy friendly talk ? 
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III. Test on “ Roman Britain.” Reel III. C. 

1. Were most of the Roman soldiers on foot or on horseback ? 

2. Was the General mounted ? 

3. What happened to any who fell out on the march ? 

4. What were the Roman soldiers’ chief weapons ? 

5. Who acted as police in a Roman town in Britain ? 

G. Mention any formation the Romans used to take. 

7. How did the Britons begin an attack ? 

8. Describe a British war chariot. 

9. How were the Britons armed ? 

10. Whose troops were the steadier in battle ? 

11. What did the Romans carry for a flag ? 

12. Who accompanied the British soldiers to battle ? 

13. Why did they come ? 

14. How did the Roman soldiers carry baggage ? 

15. What surrounded the nightly camps of the Romans ? 

IV. Test on “ Wolfe and Montcalm ” 

1 . What two nations were fighting to possess North America ? 

2. Name the British statesman who controlled all English affairs. 

3. Who was at the head of the English navy ? 

4. Who was commander of the English army ? 

5. Who was Admiral of the English fleet that sailed to Canada ? 

6. Who was the Frencli Governor of Canada ? 

7. Who was in command of the French troops in Canada ? 

8. On what town was the chief attack of the English made ? 

9. Describe its position, showing why it was strong. 

10. Up what river did they sail to the attack ? 

11. What was the name of Wolfe’s flag-ship ? 

12. How did they signal from the ship for the boats to sail towards Quebec ? 

13. What was the name of the place where the English landed to climb 

the cliffs ? 

14. Why was it necessary for a small force to climb the cliffs ? 

15. How did the rest of the army reach the top of the cliffs ? 

16. Why did one party of the English capture the small French battery at 

Samos ? 

17. Was the main battle fought at the top of the cliffs just above the landing 

place ? 

18. How near did the English allow the French to get before they fired ? 

19. Why was this ? 

20. How did the French cross the Charles River on their march against the 

English ? 

21. What allies had the French ? 

22. What happened to both leaders ? 
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23. Describe the conditions of the English army in Quebec during the next 

winter. 

24. What did the French army do very early in the next spring ? 

25. What decided in the spring whether the French or English should hold 

Quebec for ever ? 

V. Test on The Would War and After ” 

1. What is the League of Nations trying to prevent ? 

2. Why did the quarrel between Austria and Serbia lead to a very big war ? 

3. Why do we call the last war “ The World War ” ? 

4. Why did the film show you the boundary lines of the European countries 

bending in and out after the war ? 

5. Give the name of three countries where the towns were destroyed and 

crops ruined by the war ? 

6. Why were you shown all the crosses on the film ? 

7. Have all the people who were wounded and blinded in the war been cured ? 

8. Do you remember the amount of money the war cost ? 

9. Who was the statesman who determined to join the countries together 

to prevent any other big wars ? 

10. Where are the headquarters of the League of Nations ? 

11. Has the League stopped any wars up to the present ? 

12. What two countries quarrelled over the Aaland Islands ? 

13. Tell mo all the pictures you saw on the film to show that the Aaland 

Islanders were hard-working ? 

14. Did the dispute lead to a war ? 

15. Who settled the quarrel ? 

16. How did the League get to know what the Islanders thought about the 

quarrel ? 

17. How did the League find out the point of view of both Sweden and 

Finland ? 

18. In what sea are the Aaland Islands ? 

19. What did the film teach you about that sea in winter ? 

20. Why did Greece and Bulgaria quarrel ? 

21 . How long did it take the League to stop the quarrel from becoming a war ? 

22. Which is the better way of settling disputes, the League way or war ? 

This method was decided upon since the children had already had pretty 
thorough essay tests, free within limits, on the films. In the case of the 
League film, the most difficult film for scholars of this age, the children 
wrote the usual type of delayed test before answering the short questions. 
The results of the delayed tests are set out in the following table : — 



207. Results of Delayed Tests 

Tabulated Results of Delayed Tests : Experiments 62-65 — A Rural School 
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Note.— (1) One child (No. 6) left at the end of the Christmas term. (2) One boy absent from Delayed Tests through scarlet fever. (3) System of 
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208. Discussion of Delayed Tests : Experiments 62-65. The children 
reach a standard far higher than their average in the deferred as in the 
immediate tests. The weakest results are obtained with Reel II. 
of Roman Britain ” and with the Wolfe film. In the one case two 
children (Nos. 9 and 13) merely reach their usual grade, and two (Nos. 2 
and 17) fall below. In the Wolfe test four children do worse than usual 
(Nos. 9, 13, 15, 17), two retain their average grade (Nos. 10 and 16). In 
each case, these films were shown without preparatory lessons, and have 
certain weaknesses. The scenes in the Roman Britain reel are short 
and inconsecutive ; the Wolfe film is over -long and intricate. One child 
(No. 13) does no better than usual in the League, free test. Otherwise, for 
every test, every child improves upon her usual standard in a deferred 
examination. 

209. Headmaster’s Report : Experiments 62-65. The Headmaster 
reports : “ The results of these delayed tests have proved definitely 
that each child has done better than in ordinary tests under ordinary 
circumstances. The tabulated results show at a glances that all the chil- 
dren, bright, medium, and dull, are better than their \isual. The essential 
points in each film were generally weU remembered, and there was not 
the usual amount of haziness of ideas. The impression made on their 
miTids is evidently much clearer than that given by the ordinary teaching 
methods.” The Headmaster in conversation fully endorsed the views of 
the Headmaster quoted under Experiments 60 and 61 on the special 
value of films for the rural child, who is cut off from the educational 
amenities of the towns and mixes with comparatively few people. The 
experiments showed that his children had made greater gains in informa- 
tion, been more stimulated to imagine and to think, from the use of the 
film than was the case with the usual methods ; they also remembered 
better what they had learned. He concludes his report : “If every school 
could overcome the initial financial outlay, I beheve there is no other 
serious obstacle in the way of adopting this means of supplementing in a 
most interesting, delightful, and instructive way the teaching of history 
in all schools.” 

210. Good Results partly due to Increased Experience of Investigator. 
These experiments, then, suggest the high value of the film in the country 
school. One more point should be mentioned here. In using the film 
in Experiments 62 to 65, I had the benefit of several months’ experi- 
ence ; they actually took place in December 1929, and were almost the 
last tests. I knew the films, the weaknesses in them that could be counter- 
acted by oral comment. I was now accustomed to the machine. I had 
learned from experience the methods most likely to give good results. 
That is, I knew how to use my tools. In the early days of the enquiry, 
the film laboured under the strong disadvantage of my lack of experience 
in its use. To make comparisons between the results of the first film 
lessons and usual lessons was not entirely sound, for while I had several 
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years’ experience to guide me in the use of ordinary teaching aids, I was 
completely unaccustomed to school use of the film. Experiments 62 
to 65 demonstrate more clearly than some other tests the value of the 
film ; the superiority of film score over usual score is marked. I suggest 
that this is largely due to the fact that at last the film was being more 
fairly tried as against usual methods. It was no longer an unequal contest 
between a tyro and a veteran. 



CHAPTER IX 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS ON THE USE OF THE FILM IN 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 

211. Justification for drawing General Conclusions. The foregoing tests 
performed in all kinds of schools established definite facts concerning the 
value of films. The recurrence of certain features in oral lessons and 
written tests, the almost entire unanimity of favourable opinion from 
teachers who assisted in the experiments and saw the emergence of these 
traits, justify the drawing of definite conclusions. On trial, the film 
proved itself capable of contributing to all the functions x>ostulated at the 
beginning of the rei)ort as the ends of history teaching. It achieved 
some of these aims far better and more quickly than do other means. 

212. The Film helps Children to learn. The film heljDs children to 
learn facts. The oral lessons j^roved in most cases that the films were 
minutely observed. “ What was the thing like a mace that the man by 
the Governor lifted ? ” queries the boy of 12 when the teacher has 
omitted to mention the lie tor in the lesson on “ Roman Britain.” “ Were 
they knifing the man on the gro\md ? ” another asks a comi^letely mystified 
investigator, who has failed to notice a human d(‘stined for sacrifice carried 
amidst the crowd of dancers round the Britons’ altar. Except in the 
case of Experiments 32 to 34, 52, and 53, when the unsuitable Naval 
Warfare film was used, the general standard of the immediate essays of 
all classes was well uj) to average standard and usually higher.^ When 
a film suitable to the age of the children was used, the teachers generally 
re{3orted an imjDrovcment in the written work done soon after the film- 
showing, longer essays, a clearer understanding of essential i)oints, an 
awareness of atmosj3here. In the few cases where short-answer tests were 
given, ^ the percentage of correct answers was higher than the average for 
the classes concerned. 

213. The Film helps the Child to remember what he learns. More- 
over, there is a strong presumption in favour of the view that the child 
taught with the help of a film remembers more than a child who has only 
oral lessons. The results of Experiment 2, a formal experiment, with 
all but the two youngest groups indicated this ^ ; the quoted scores of the 
informal tests corroborate.^ It is not certain to what extent this result 

^ E.g. supra, 156, 158 and quoted reports and analysis of marks, passim. 

2 Supra, 160, 196. ^ Sujna, 56, 60, 76. 

Supra, e.g. 163, 164, 168 and quoted reports and analysis of marks, passim. 
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would hold if films were constantly used in school. In this enquiry, the 
films have possibly remained more clearly in the children’s memory from 
the fact that they had often seen but one film in school. The formal tests 
were useful in indicating the lack of wisdom in showing several films of 
somewhat the same t 3 rpe during the same term.^ In every group there 
were one or two who confused the three films “ People of the Axe,” 
“ People of the Lake,” and “ Roman Britain ” in the delayed tests. For 
instance, the interior of the house of the Celtic Chief is described in essays 
on the Lake Village. This fault is pardonable in young children since the 
three films have many features in common. Confusion occasionally occurs 
in other cases, where more than one film was seen. A girl of 13, writing 
of the Wolfe film, imports the press gang scene from “ Naval Warfare ” to 
explain how Anson manned Wolfe’s ships. More serious, a child of 12, 
who saw both “ Roman Britain ” and “ Wolfe,” describes a stand of 
English soldiers wearing the Roman helmet and cuirass in 1759. Such mis- 
takes indicate that the film is no panacea for all the ills of memory, and 
suggest a possible danger in its too frequent use. On the other hand, 
such errors have been exceptional in the enquiry, during which several 
classes have seen three or four films. Over and over again children have 
reiterated that they can remember a film better than an oral lesson. “ I 
can see in my mind’s eye the picture, but the words arc completely lost.” 
Though wary, for the reasons given, against too complaisant an acceptance 
of the superiority of the delayed results over those usual, it must be 
admitted that they bear out the children’s contention. In a few cases 
classes wrote better essays in the deferred tests than immediately after the 
film. 2 The boys of Set D in the formal tests improved considerably upon 
their first performances in four out of five of the delayed tests, possibly, in 
this case, because they came to the essay fresh without preliminary tests, 
or tackled a free descriptive answer more cheerfully than one demanding 
thought. Certainly, they wrote far longer answers in the second than in 
the first place, omitting little of the detail of the film. 

214. The Film is a Help to the Non-specialist Teacher from the In- 
formational Aspect. The teachers recognised the informational value of 
good films for themselves as well as for their classes. The non-specialist 
teacher has to give instruction in every subject in the curriculum. In all 
of them, he is supposed to keep to some extent abreast with modern 
thought and research. It is an impossible demand. Time does not permit 
of intensive study of any one of them, or, at any rate, of more than one of 
them. This will not always be history. The teachers themselves were 
the first to point out that the non-specialist teacher cannot easily acquire 
from reading the detail either of action or of social background which the 
historical exjiert can concentrate into one film.^ Many teachers, specialist 
and non-specialist, recognised, for instance, that the Wolfe film corrected 
many of their hazy notions concerning the operations of the British army 
from the time of landing at the Foulon beach to the formation in line of 
1 Supra, 83. 2 Supra, 161, 177. » Supra, 146, 166, 189. 
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battle on the Heights. Moreover, I think it should be recognised that 
some people are teaching history feeling for it no enthusiasm, a few with 
positive distaste. Some teachers, whatever their goodwill, have little 
power of narrative. In these cases, the text-book is over-used, or in other 
ways the pupil suffers. In such circumstances the film would come to 
everybody’s aid, that of teacher and taught. One child, asked his opinion 
of the film method, wrote : “ History is interesting if you have a good 
teacher, but if not, it is dull. If you see a film it does not matter what 
your teacher is like.” I disassociate myself entirely from his last state- 
ment ; the film reaches its maximum value only if skilfully used by the 
teacher ; but it is certain that the film, with its power of giving reality 
and life, could bring a new element into many an otherwise colourless 
history course. 

215. The Value of the Presentation of some Matters in Detail. The 
children benefit from the i)resentation of important events with a wealth 
of detail. It is this significant detail which lessens the child’s sense of the 
remoteness of the long past and makes its people live. The whole art of 
history teaching appears at times to lie in the jiower of selection. All but 
the supremely important matters need to be discarded so that there is 
time to treat the rest with that fullness which spells interest for the child. 
Teachers have been urged to try and achieve this communication of detail 
and so of life by reading extracts from original sources to their pupils.^ 
In practice this is not consj^icuously successful with children under 14. 
To short extracts of a few lines they kindle. If more is read, the difficulty 
of the archaic language wearies them. In my experience, the average 
child delights in stories of Elizabethan wanderers far more when told by 
the teacher in modern language than when read to him at any length in 
Hakluyt’s words, immortal though he be. It is the teacher’s task to know 
his sources, to take from them the vivid detail, and to translate them into 
language that a child appreciates. But time is short and chronicles long, 
not every teacher a history enthusiast, nor a happy weaver of tales. Not 
every child can catch a picture told in words however skilfully. The 
film solves the problem with conspicuous success. Within the space of 
one lesson period it can portray an event with a comprehensiveness of 
detail impossible to oral description. 

216. A Special Contribution of the Film is this Depiction of Detail. 

Neither teachers nor scholars feel that it is for the teaching of an outline 
of the main events of a period that they chiefly value the film. The 
teachers can give adequate drill in such matters. Children have an 
enormous respect for what they term “ facts,” a certain irreducible mini- 
mum of information on any epoch that they know their teachers endeavour 
to drive home. Some children feel that they cannot rely on the film to 
teach these facts. “ The pictures on the screen show things clearer than 
lessons, but in lessons one learns facts and dates a lot better than it can 
^ Board of Education Handbook of Suggestions for Teachers, p. 116. 

N 
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be shown on the screen.” “ In my opinion the film made the taking of 
Quebec clearer to me than if I had just had an ordinary lesson on it. The 
only thing where a lesson would be better than a film is for knowing the 
facts.” These are representative opinions from a class aged 12-|-, who 
wrote immediately after seeing the Wolfe film for recapitulatory purposes, 
without intervening discussion. But teachers and pupils feel that the 
film is the best medium for the portrayal of these events in their proper 
setting, for giving costume, custom , details of topography. Many examples 
of the teacher’s appreciation of this aspect of the film and the children’s 
evident pleasure in realising such details have already been quoted.^ 

217. Examination of Replies of a Class of Boys on this Point. Re- 
freshing exi)ressions of views on the value of films were given by 22 boys 
aged 12 to 13 in an Elementary School where much time is spent on 
individual work and the boys are particularly encouraged to form their 
own opinions. The history is taught by a specialist, and the school has a 
cinema room where a small Pathe projector is used. The boys had seen 
one or two historical films on this, and the Wolfe film on the Houghton 
Butcher projector. These are extracts from their remarks : ‘‘ When one 
reads from a history book one can only get all the main points, but when 
watching a film one can get all the little points as well as the big ones.” 
“ The film shows the tyx)e of dress, the social habits, and the machines used 
in warfare, whereas a teacher forgets to mention all these minor details.” 
One boy makes the point that boys like to know about ships, weapons, 
clothes, but that the teacher could not hope to deal with them. “It will 
take too much time.” Another, referring to the same matter, adds, “ It 
is just the other way about with the film. It describes as it ’s showing.” 
The consensus of opinion here is that the film is an improvement on other 
methods, giving both main facts and details, but that a teacher is also 
needed. “ In films wo do not see the causes and results, but the teacher 
could explain that after the film. The teacher could tell us some of the 
main things which we would not see in a film.” A final quotation brings 
out clearly the cumulative effect of detail added to graphic detail. One 
of these boys, like the others, points out that the film is far better than the 
teacher at describing the physical appearance of people, dress, weapons, 
manners, ships. He gives examples of what he learned on all these counts 
from the Wolfe film, his closing illustration being “And instead of our 
great iron warships, they had ordinary sailing ships and funny old cannon 
that you had to put a lighted fuse to.” He straightway proceeds, “ Now, 
when you have lessons the teacher does not tell you all this and everything 
you see in a film. The teacher only seems to tell you the outline of it. 
He just tells you when it hai^pened, what caused it, the heroes of it, and a 
few other odds and ends. And on the film you seem to see it in real life.” 

218. The Film gives Reality to History Teaching. That is to say, the 
film makes history real to the child. This seems to me its greatest 

1 Of. supra, 105, 106, 149, 150, 172. 
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contribution. The effect of detailed presentation is enhanced by seeing 
people and things in action. “ We can see the ships as they go along, 
whereas in pictures they are standing still.” “You can always think that 
the Romans and Britons are alive now,” said a little girl of 10 after 
seeing the Roman Britain film, and hundreds of children have given vent 
to similar feelings in the course of the enquiry. They say : “It looked 
real ; it looked like as if you were there.” “ You can see the actions that 
are done.” “ It makes the people more alive.” “You can see the actual 
thing that they do, which you can’t when you ’re reading.” 

219. Children in Poor Districts especially feel this. The poorer the 
child’s environment, the more the children stress this point of increased 
actuality in the film presentation. For example, of the 26 boys of Experi- 
ment 42, children in a very poor district, all wrote, in reply to a question 
as to whether the film helped them, either that it made things more real, 
more actual, or more lifelike, and these are the ty]ucal re})lies from all 
such schools. Evidently, the children in the poor districts of our cities 
cannot imagine for themselves the scenes of history with any vividness. 
They have not a sufficient stock of ideas, sufficient knowledge of concrete* 
detail, sufficient bricks with which to build. We have their conscious 
testimony of this power of the film. We also often have the unconscious 
evidence of their essays. Such remarks as, “ I bet Wolfe was happy when 
he heard the cheering,” from the essay of a boy of 12, can only come when 
children have for the moment absolutely identified themselves with the 
people of whom they write. 

220. The Film makes the Past less remote. Several teachers havt* 
noted the greater sense of familiarity with which their children wrote of 
the past after seeing the films. ^ The people of history become more 
alive ; they also become less remote, far more akin to the children them- 
selves. The children begin to realise that, though customs have changed, 
these earlier peoples did much the same kind of things as are done to-day ; 
they had houses and families, ate, made clothes, worked. There was the 
same business of living and of earning a living. In spite of essential 
differences of ideal and outlook, integral distinctions in social framework 
and the like, as well as in all manner of superficial usages, the bedrock of 
life was very similar and human nature much the same. There is no doubt 
that the films bring all this home, and the sense of surprise with which 
children register the fact indicates that in this direction ordinary lessons 
have frequently failed. “ It is more clearer to me how they get their food 
and living,” writes a girl of the Britons. “ I like to see them doing what 
we do now,” says another ; and “ I did not know that the Britons lived in 
little houses like them you have when you arc camping out.” “ I never 
thought of the Romans living in houses and having meals.” “ It never 
struck me that there were any dandies amongst the Romans. I thought 


^ E.g. supra, 127 (&). 
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they were all serious.” “ Well, are you sorry you saw the dandy on the 
film ? ” “ No. It makes them more like us if they weren’t all the same.” 

At the same time, the film with its detail emphasises contrasts between 
X^resent and earlier conditions better than other means. Most children 
who saw the Wolfe film already knew the story, but many were astounded 
at eighteenth-century methods of warfare.^ They had not realised con- 
ditions from lessons nor from books. 

221. Lack of Knowledge prevents the Child from correctly realising 
Scenes orally described. Many teachers will object, “ But I can make 
History live for my classes.” No doubt, but j^robably we often over- 
estimate our j^owers. The child’s knowledge of detail is far less than his 
teacher’s. We do not pause in our story of Becket’s cloak and the beggar 
to explain down what sort of a street the king and his chancellor rode. 
The child’s imagination is bound often to lag behind our own. One or 
two children have stated in their papers that they cannot picture events 
({uickly enough to keei^ j^acc with the teacher, so that they either miss j)art 
of the lesson whilst mentally constructing a scene, or gain merely a vague 
idea of the whole. In the light of what children say of the help of the 
films, it seems jDrobablc that often when we congratulate ourselves on 
having made some ef)isode ‘‘live,”. we have made it vivid not so much 
to the class as to ourselves. 

222. The Film is clearer than the Oral Lesson. Brighter children and 
children of wider ox)portunities do not emphasise quite so strongly as the 
others the sense of reality created by the film, but they feel that they get 
far clearer imj3ressions from films than from ordinary lessons. Set 1) of 
the formal tests, 60 boys, answered a questionnaire of which one query 
was, “ Did the film help you to learn History ? If so, in what way ? ” All 
the 60 declare with much conviction that the film is helpful, and mostly 
for two reasons : “ the film gives more details,” and “ the film is clearer.” 
One boy says that he only gets vague ideas from oral lessons, another that 
the film is useful, for with it “ you can’t imagine wrong ideas.” Other 
comments are : “ In a lesson you don’t always know what he (the teacher) 
means.” “ In a film you would see things happening, while in a talk you 
would wonder what it is like.” “ With a film you can see really what is 
happening ” ; the boy responsible for the last statement instanced how 
much clearer the shield wall became to him from the film. One boy says, 
“You see the historical event as near the real thing as possible ” ; another 
“ realises ” better past events. “ The film makes you feel certain and 
accurate about other lessons,” writes one boy. Such remarks show that 
the children are not content with the haziness of their own mental i)ictures, 
as does the reiterated statement, “ the film seems more true.” A girl of 
12 said in a lesson that she liked seeing films on what she had previously 
learned, for “ it j)roves what is in your mind.” She was glad to have 
ideas of which she was not over -confident confirmed. 

^ E.g. supra, 133 , 159 . 
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223. The Film stimulates the Constructive Imagination. This leads 
directly to the next point, the effect of the film on the children’s imagina- 
tion. It is often contended that the sense of life given by the film, this 
clarity of impression, is gained at the cost of a deadened imagination. 
This is not so. It is other lessons,” not merely the particular film topic, 
which films illumine. It is dangerous to encourage children in imaginative 
reconstruction of historical scenes if they have not a mass of material with 
which to build. ^ The film provides the necessary detail quickly and 
comprehensively. From one film of each period the child can obtain 
sufficient background to construct with some accuracy a mental picture of 
other events of the same epoch. It has been recounted that the children 
concerned in Experiments 62 to 65 felt that after seeing a film ordinary 
pictures and books conveyed more to them.- Films used judiciously 
stimulate the constructive imagination as nothing else, for children who 
see films think of historical characters as living beings, and gain at the 
same time the knowledge of archaeological detail wherewith to see these 
people moving amidst their true historical setting.^ 

224. Film Detail should be plainly shown, or Misconceptions follow. 
Another caution must be given here. Oral lessons may leave children 
with indefinite notions of social background. A film, unless egregiously 
clear in detail, can k'ad to woeful misconcej>tions. In the Roman Britain 
film, a Druid in long robes s])eaks from the top of an altar of so strange a 
shape that it is confused with a tiny hut, and a girl of 11 writes. “ I saw a 
straw hut that they built and there was a lady on top of it.” At least 
25 per cent, of the children who saw the same film think that the British 
women watched the battles from behind some kind of fencing, not from 
carts. Such mistakes arise from avoidable weaknesses in the films. 
Others occur, as in oral les.sons, sirnidy from the children's immaturity. 
The sub-title “ Signals were made from the watch-towers at night ” leads 
to th(' staten\ents, “ They lit torches to let the peo])le know that it was bed- 
time,” and, ” The man stood on oik' of the towers at night and gave the 
signal for all the lights to be turned out.” These are reasonable mistakes, 
suggesting dim nu'mory of the curfew. Many children have been puzzled 
by the walls round Quebec, did not realise that the English entered to 
occupy the town, and referred to them looking out to sea from the 
castle.” Two children understood that it was Nelson himself that the 
press gang dragged from hiding in a baiTel and forced to sea. Such errors 
point the need for free discussion after the tilm -showing, so that the 
children can make tludr mistakes at once and have them corrected. It 
should be said that such inisaiqu'chensions arc extreiiK'ly rare in com- 
parison with the number of accurate impressions received. 

225. The first clear Film Impression is not necessarily lasting. Further, 

' Cf. C. B. Jarvis, The TeachitKj of History, p. 22 ; W. H. Woodward, Essay on “The 
Teaching of History in Schools,” in The Teaching of History, ed. Acton and Archhold, p. 71. 

“ Supra, 204. ^ Cf. infra. Appendix 1), 4. 
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initially clear notions may dim with time. Boys who knew the rectangular 
shape of the Roman shield in the immediate test drew it with point at 
centre base some weeks later. A girl of 13 drew a Roman helmet with a 
nose-piece after the Norman fashion six weeks after the film. A girl of 
10 in the delayed test taken six months after the film wrote of the Britons : 
“ The women dressed very nice. Court ladies sometimes wore crinolines 
and little hats.” Both formal and informal tests have shown that in this 
enquiry, whatever might follow if the film were regularly used, the children 
have remembered the films better than oral lessons, and such confusion 
as in the three examples quoted is unusual, but it gives a warning against 
a too implicit trust in the continued clarity of impression left by the film. 

226. Summary. So much for three of our criteria. When the film’s 
weaknesses arc recognised, it still remains true that it imparts information 
at least as successfully as the oral lesson. It seems to help children to 
remember. Very distinctly, and far more than oral teaching, it gives life 
to historical episodes and stimulates the historical imagination. Does it 
also help to train the children to think clearly on historical matters and to 
create a real interest in history ? 

227. The Child is not Mentally Passive while looking at the Film : 
Intellectual Curiosity is roused. The criticism, frequently levelled against 
the film, that it leads to intellectual inactivity, mere passive looking on 
the part of the child, is unfounded. One forbears to wonder how much 
mere j^assive listening goes on unchallenged in the schools. Yet, though 
we rightly compare the film lessons with the ideal oral lesson, it is evident 
that the film does not encourage mental inertia.^ Witness the questions 
asked on the first opportunity by most of the classes who have seen a film 
in school. Many children have said that the chief disadvantage in using 
the film is the inability to ask questions when they wish. They cannot 
stop the film, and have sometimes forgotten the query when the film has 
reached its end. The children are intellectually alert while they are 
looking at the screen. Their remarks show that if they know anything of 
its subject matter, they are anticii)ating coming scenes. They are annoyed 
when the film fails to satisfy the intellectual curiosity it so successfully 
evokes. Scholars of all ages ask why the League film does not explain 
the resj)ective claims of Sweden and Finland to the Aaland Islands, and 
the reasons for the final adjudication. They infer reasons for themselves 
from film material, since none are given.- They are immediately critical 
of possible falsity of detail. A boy of 12, for instance, who had previously 
seen the film “ People of the Lake,” when asked to describe the points 
which have most interested him in the Roman Britain film, writes, “ I 
noticed that the distalf and spindle with which the Queen was spinning 
were different from the distaff and spindle which were shown in the film 
a fortnight ago.” 

^ Cf. infra, Appendix D, 3, 7. 


^ E.g. supra, 176. 
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228. “ The Film gives Mechanical Perfection of the Narrative Type 
of Lesson.” ^ Not that it would vitiate the method if the child were 
merely in a state of passive receptivity while he was looking at a film. A 
child cannot work at high tension through each of the seven or eight 
periods of a school day. He needs his recreational periods. And there 
are times in history teaching when a child’s chief function is to absorb. ^ 
Much of the subject matter cannot be deduced by reasoning. It must 
needs be presented to the class by the teacher, by the text-book — or by 
the film. Other things being equal, the best method is the one most 
pleasant to the child. To me, the text-book method for a first learning 
of the facts seems execrable. Except to the clover child, it becomes a 
stumbling exercise in reading, not an illumination of the past. Pupils 
delight in a well-told tale, but here, again, the child’s activity is tempo- 
rarily in abeyance, and the spoken story is not so realistic as the film. 
After the narrative lessons come periods of hard work when the children 
put the knowledge so acquired to use. 

229. In view of the Difiiculty of the Subject for Children, it is an 
Advantage that the Use of the Film makes easy the Learning of Certain of its 
Parts. The use of the film will not make too easy the learning of history. 
It might, if lesson after lesson scholars merely sat and gazed at the screen. 
But in that way we should not be teaching History at all, merely skirting 
round its lighter fringes. In any oral lesson, even if largely of the narrative 
type, the class participates throughout, but the teacher also takes a con- 
siderable part in his presenting and elucidating of facts. When a film is 
used, all the presentation is performed at once, but the class, quiet then, 
takes its full share in the following discussion lesson. In using the film 
the child's period of greatest activity is merely postponed, that it may be 
the more intense. History is in many respects a difficult subject for 
children, remote and abstract, so that any method which lends greater 
ease to learning any of its parts is, ipso facto, welcome. Much historical 
matter will remain for study whoso comprehension will demand the 
exercise of the child’s fullest intellectual capacities. The interest created 
by the film will help to carry the child over what, to him, are the more 
thorny tracts. 

230. The Use of the Film should be combined with Oral Teaching. 
No doubt the mere silent showing of the film would have its value. It 
might be trusted even so to bring the past to life, in itself a sufficient 
justification for its use, and to convey a certain amount of information, 
but a great part of the value of the film is lost if no discussion lesson 
follows. A child best assimilates material on which he has used his brains. 
It is one of the greatest advantages of the film that it quickly provides a 
body of material to form the basis of discussion, and material in which the 
child’s interest has been so aroused that he is prepared without further 
urging to exercise upon it his thought. 

^ From report of teacher of Set G. 


“ Cf. infra, Appendix 1), 6. 
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231. The Film creates a Desire to know more. The film did not 
merely arouse the ephemeral interest which attaches to seeing the pictures 
on the screen, but awakened that desire to know more which led the 
children in the follow-up lessons to want to talk, to ask questions, to 
discuss. In most cases far more zest than is usual was shown by the 
classes in the follow-up lessons. Throughout the enquiry teachers have 
commented on this fact.^ The proof of the value of the film lies less in 
the children’s written exercises than in the keenness of the oral discussion. 
Several teachers have remarked that the exercises give no clue to the 
vivacity of the lessons. ^ The class by no means depended on the teacher 
to supply all the topics of debate. The initiative came largely from the 
children, the ideal condition. It is this far greater readiness of the children 
to propound questions for themselves which distinguishes film discussions 
from those encouraged to-day by most teachers in their usual lessons.^ 
Naturally, the children’s questions often dealt with matters of detail, but 
they provided admirable .starting-points for the teacher to lead the class 
to realisation of the wider aspects of the subject. The children interestedly 
followed the topic through its divagations since one of their number had 
set the path himself. The explanation of the increased eagerness of the 
children appears to lie in the .sense of familiarity with the subject given to 
them by the film. A pupil feels more confident in discussion. His know- 
ledge has been obtained through another medium than that of tlu^ teacher. 
It is interesting to talk, for he has something of an original contribution 
to make ; he is not merely giving back to the teacher information initially 
gleaned from his instruction. Attention has already been drawn to the 
value of the film as introducing a point of view additional to that of 
teacher and text-book. 

232. It is a Decided Advantage that Children enjoy the Films. The 
children are scarcely conscious of any effort either while seeing the film 
or during the lesson. They enjoy watching the film ; they enjoy talking 
of it. The atmosphere of instruction is dispelled, so that a boy of 12 
writes, for instance, after the Wolfe film, “ I think that one can understand 
history better by films than by education.” And it is a truism that only 
when a child enjoys a piece of work and gives it his full interest does he 
really learn. “ Films will most likely learn the boys more,” says another 
scholar aged 12, “ for they will i)robably enjoy the lesson in picture form 
better than the teacher talking to them.” 

233. The Film, from the Creation of Interest, helps in the Development 
of Powers of Thought. The film might be expected to aid in the training 
of observation . Equally surely, it helt3s in the development of powers of 
thought. The children readily answered questions of detail on the film. 
With equal animation they addressed themselv(‘s to the solution of harder 
problems. The subjects were conditioned by the films, but not staled to 


1 Supra, 128, 145, 146, 151, etc. 
3 E.g. supra, 188, 196. 


- E.g. supra, 132. 
* Supra, 162. 
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the individual classes by repetition — contrast of British village and Roman 
town, of British and Roman armies, reasons for the success of the English 
in 1759, the share of the navy in securing victory. Girls of 13 + » after 
seeing the League film, successfully worked out in class replies to all the 
popular criticisms of the League. The general plan of the follow-up 
lessons was first to let the children raise any difficulties, satisfy any curio- 
sity, and thus to make sure of the detail of the film, then to proceed to 
some problem questions on the film. The children were so interested that 
they thoroughly enjoyed working out the problems, so at home with the 
facts that they supplied complete answers, complete within the material 
presented to them, with remarkable speed. The film, rightly used, gives 
no facile impression of history. It is a step]3ing-stone to the exploration 
of manifold problems. It awakens intellectual curiosity and so kindles 
interest that it i)redisposes the child willingly to attack questions the 
solution of which trains his judgment and develops his critical faculty. 
And, after seeing the film, the child feels so conversant with the facts that 
he has greater confidence in making his first tentative judgments upon 
men and their acts. 

234. The Permanence of the Interest created. It was not easy to 
assess the permanence of the interest created, but some indications of its 
lasting nature were forthcoming. One or two models of objects s('en on 
the film were brought to me by children a week or fortnight aftei* my first 
visit. A boy of 10 made a Bronze Age spindle from a meat skewer, card- 
board, and plasticene ; a boy of 12 made a clay bowl with spiral orna- 
mentation, and proudly said he had made it with coils like the Briton on 
the screen. Such things were done without any shadow of suggestion 
even that their production by the ehildren was possible. Several teachers 
wrote some time after the experiment that the interest created by the 
film, either in history or in the special topic shown, had continued. Dull 
children had remained awake to the fact that history was enjoyable.^ 
One teacher said that he had noti(;ed for weeks after the films that the 
boys frequently filled in odd moments of leisure by sketching things 
seen on the film. Gliildren asked for books on the him to])ics.“ One 
teacher, writing in February after Experiment (51 taken in November, said, 

Since seeing the hlms, the ehildreii’s interest in that period of history 
has been stimulated and I have now obtained three books on the children 
of {a) Stone, (b) Bronze, and (c) Iron Ages, wdiicli are much appreciated by 
the class.” The Headmaster of a school in a very poor district said that 
one of his scholars took out the story Beric (he Briton, from the school 
library after seeing the Roman Britain film, and said on returning it, 
“ A jolly good film could be made out of that.” 

235. The Effort needed to give Verbal Expression to Film Memories. 
Before leaving the question of the effort evoked by the use of the film, 
we should return to consideration of the child’s difficulty in giving verbal 

1 E.g. supra, 127 {a). “ E.g. infra, Appendix J), 8-9. 
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expression to visual impressions. The child of limited experience and 
limited vocabulary finds it hard to clothe his film memories in speech. 
This difficulty was met with in the oral lessons with the city boys of 
Experiment 40, and the country children in Experiment 60. More 
usually it is written work that proves hard in this connection, and the 
poorer the district the greater is the stumbling-block. At one school the 
Senior Class saw the Wolfe film, and later, “ The World War and After.” 
On the first occasion, the class was divided, half seeing the film and half 
having an oral lesson. On the second visit, a boy who was helping to fix 
up the apparatus said he was glad he had come to the lesson on WoKe 
and not been in the film group, since an exercise had afterwards been set. 

It ’s a lot easier to write from a lesson ; you have the words, and you Ve 
only seen it with a film.” He was enquiring on behalf of the class if they 
were going to talk about the film afterwards or have straight away to 
write as before. “If we have to write, X and Y don’t want to come.” 
This again proves the necessity of subsequent discussion lessons. The 
younger children of Experiment 63 knew the name for neither the torch 
nor brazier seen on the film till they enquired in the following lesson. In 
the informal tests, the teachers often reported on the increased fluency 
of the film essays, due ai)parently to the greater store of material at the 
children’s disposal and their feeling of familiarity with the film sub- 
jects.^ But these children had had a discussion lesson after the film. 
Under Experiment 44 was discussed the improvements in the essays on 
Wolfe of a class of Senior girls after they had seen the film, an improve- 
ment due largely to an enforced originality of phrase in describing film 
scenes. The children are not able in these circumstances parrot-wise to 
repeat the words of the text-book. The film essays, from this aspect, 
demand more than ordinary effort from the child, but, if the greatest of 
the children’s difficulties have been removed by discussion, these exercises 
are very individual productions in the end. Not more than one girl in a 
class would be likely to say, for instance, of Roman shields, that they 
“ were something the shape of an old-fashioned suet-scraper,” a true but 
certainly not a usual description. This girl of 12 will surely remember the 
shield the better because she produced from her own store of experience 
this novel simile. 

236. The Making of Visual Images. It has sometimes been urged 
during the investigations that the child’s work should not be done for 
him. He should make his own images, and if he is relieved from this task, 
another should be set in its place. Here is the compensatory effort, the 
rendering of what the child has seen into words. Moreover, there is no 
surety that the members of an orally taught class are making visual 
images. Whether they do or not is of little importance. Realisation of a 
coperete object, understanding of a situation, is possible without the 
making of visual images. Comprehension is the only vital thing. It is 
not easy to gauge what clarity of understanding is possessed by a child 
1 E.g. supra, 127 (6), 132, 195, etc. 
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after an oral lesson. We merely know that he gives us back words for 
words, and perhaps somewhat too readily assume that the words have for 
the child the same connotation as for ourselves. Sometimes a rude shock 
awakens us. In one school, a girl of 12+ wrote a clearly stated answer on 
a Stone Age village and its hill fort. All might have been well had she 
not decided at the end to sketch the scene. The fort, despite the teacher’s 
description of mound and stockade, was drawn like a Norman square keep. 
Yet there was nothing in the essay to indicate her lack of comprehension. 
In using the film, we are at least sure that the correct idea has been pre- 
sented to the child and can test his observation afterwards. It was found, 
during the enquiry, that the child’s attention did not wander from the 
screen. Several children are at y)ains to indicate the suj)eriority of film 
over oral lesson in this respect ; they cannot choose but concentrate. 
Novelty might account for some of this attention, but there seems to be 
wisdom in the child’s remark that they would not tire of films in school 
for they do not tire of them elsewhere. 

237. The Film helps many Backward Children. The use of the film, 
then, brings nearer the accomplishment of all our aims in history teaching. 
It helps the child to learn and to remember ; it stimulates the imagina- 
tion ; it helps to develop a caymeity to think clearly ; it creates interest. 
Tn the last three ways it is of assistance to a high degree. Moreover, the 
film yirovcd of particular assistance to the children usually weakest in 
history, a special boon attendant on its use. In almost every exyieriment, 
though not invariably, the teachers noted that the backward children 
])articipated far more than usual in the class lessons,^ and the marks 
quoted throughout the preceding chapters indicate that such children 
often reached a higher standard of wi’itten work both in immediate and 
in deferred tests.- Their essays were longer and showed both more under- 
standing and sense of atmosphere. 

238. Possible Reasons for their Improvement. These children may 
usually do badly for several reasons. They may be y)oor readers, unable 
to realise scenes from a book because they scarcely understand the w ords. 
From this aspect, the film is an advantage to the village child whose 
vocabulary is ayjt to be less w'ide than that of town scholars. They may 
be unimaginative, and overtaxed by our y)redominantly oral methods. 
They may be “ visuals,” imynoving in film tests because of the emy)loy- 
ment of a method more suited to their mode of thought. The film removes 
the special difficulties of them all. In addition, they may be listless and 
apathetic from faults in their environment ; then, the film proves a 
stimulating influence. Hence, the success of the film is most marked, not 
only with backward children in the average school, but, more particularly, 
in schools where most of the children are handicay)y)ed by their bad social 
conditions. Several reports emphasising the highly improved results in 
film lessons and tests in the latter schools have been quoted, and the 

1 E.g. supra, 131, 132, 169, 183, etc. 2 E,g. supra, 138, 170-1, 202, 207, etc. 
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consequent belief of their teachers that the film would be of invaluable 
assistance to their schools^ Two other short quotations, giving slightly 
different points of view, may be added here. One Headmistress writes, 
“ Historical films are most necessary in this neighbourhood as a complete 
change to what is seen in the ordinary cinema.” It is as much the office 
of the schoolmaster to-day to train the child’s taste in films and to inculcate 
a critical attitude towards films, as it is to train a love of reading and of 
the best in literature. Another teacher says, “ As an aid, I think historical 
films would be invaluable in schools of our type, where environment is apt 
to cramp, if not to crush, the aesthetic side of the child’s nature.” It has 
been shown that children respond to attractive film settings . 2 This 
teacher’s comment opens out another vista in estimating the possible 
functions of the school film. 

239. Some Children usually good at History do less well in the Film 
Tests. Very often it was noted that the bright children, tliough still 
remaining amongst the highest groups, achieved something less than their 
usual result, dropped, for instance, from a usual A to a B-f grading.^ 
These children may owe their usual superiority to strong imaginative 
powers, which are discounted in these particular tests. During the enquiry, 
just two cases occurred of scholars objecting to the superimposing of the 
film pictures on their own imaginative version. One child said, “ I think 
that the film ‘ d’he Taking of Quebec ’ is very good. Its disadvantage is 
that in the ordinary lesson there forms a picture of the scene in one’s 
mind. I think that when this picture is compared with the ])ioture shown 
on the screen it is always totally different, and that spoils the lesson and 
the film.” The comparative failure of these bright children was shown in 
the unaccustomed brevity of their essays, sometimes in unwonted con- 
fusion in description indicating lack of grasp. Occasionally, the work of 
the scholars usually foremost became absolutely, not merely relatively, 
poor. These pupils ma}^ have a stronger auditory that visual memory, a 
trait to which our existing methods of teaching give the advantage. Or 
they may be of the ty])e industrious but slow ; the film proceeds too 
quickly for them. In Experiment 36 the teacher drew attention to the 
failure in the film test of a boy of this temperament. 

240. The Improvement of the Backward combined with the Failure of 
those usually at the Head of the Class shows the Need for a Combination of 
Methods. Different factors are no doubt at work iii different cases, but 
one thing is obvious from these' results, the need for greater variation of 
method, the wider use of visual aids to redress the balance which too long 
has been in favour of the atidile child. Matters might be to some exent 
improved by a more extensive use of still illustrations, but it seems that 
the composite picture given by the film is of more value to the unimagina- 
tive than ordinary detached pictures. The results of the drawing test in 

^ Siqmi, see 144-181, particularly 155-7, 169-171. “ ^?/pra, 184, 192. 

“ J57.gr. supra, 134, 191 and analysis of marks, 
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Experiment 2 ^ suggest that the still picture will always be useful for the 
study of detail, but children do not find the motionless picture so realistic 
as the film. The lantern, for instance, is admirable for the study of detail, 
but the picture remains lifeless, the people remote. It is its power of 
giving life which is the measure of the superiority of the film over other 
visual aids. 

241. Consideration of Technique of using the Film : Resume of Results 
when the Film followed Lessons. It remains to discuss the conclusions 
reached on the best method of using the film in the Elementary School. 
In all cases where the film was used after previous study of its subject 
matter the teachers reported that the children had benefited, save in the 
experiments with the Nelson film. When this film was used, the teachers 
felt that they had seen sufficient of the possibilities of the film in school to 
welcome its advent, but that this particular film was not satisfactory for 
their own scholars.- The film proved useful during the course of the 
study of a topic to supplement or recajiitulate the oral lessons, as it was 
used, for instance, in Experiments 18 and 19. It was also shown to 
provide an interesting method of revision of a subject studied a long 
time previously as, for example, in Experiments 40 and 48 ; instead 
of the monotony usually associated with review of partially remembered 
events, the film gave a new angle for their discussion. The teacher in 
Experiment 25, however, felt that her children of 12 would have gained 
more from the Wolfe film if their knowledge of its subject matter had been 
more recent and more detailed ; they had studied the period a year earlier. 
This teacher, like others, remarked that the children paid most attention 
to matters of which they were already cognisant. Wolfe’s actions, for 
instance, are mentioned in essays more than IMontcalm’s, though this 
seems to be due rather to the children’s greater interest in Wolfe than to 
forgetfulness of Montcalm’s doings, simie in oral lessons and short-answer 
tests, cpiestions on Montcalm are rightly answered. 

242. Reasons advanced against using the Film as an Introduction. 
Most teachers felt that the advantage in showing the film as an introduc- 
tion to the study of a subject, the creation of a vital interest from the first, 
was not compensated by the disadvantages of this procedure. Here is a 
representative report on the matter. The film arouses interest “ which in 
itself would form an introduction. But an oral introduction by a teacher 
can arouse interest and at the same time provide a great deal of pointed 
information. A great deal of the informative potentialities of the film 
must be wasted when the child’s mind is engaged in reducing the whole 
thing to an understandable whole — a new subject. The important details 
are overlooked. If, on the other hand, the child goes to the film prepared 
to a certain extent for the kind of thing he is going to see, and may be put 
on the qui vive for certain valuable points in the film, he can concentrate 
his energy and interest to the best advantage.” One or two teachers 

1 Supra, 54 , 56 , 69 , 75 . 2 Supra, 141 - 143 , 172 - 174 . 
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have felt that the children would not settle down to detailed study of a 
subject after seeing the film. One writes, “ There is a very natural dis- 
inclination on the child’s part to take the brimstone after the treacle.” 

243 . Resume of Results when the Film preceded Lessons . The tests have 
not borne out these views. In the majority of cases the follow-up lessons 
after a film used as an introduction were as animated as when the reverse 
procedure was adopted. In Experiment 35 interest was unflagging at 
the end of the second oral lesson after the film, with the classes of both 
boys and girls. Such information as it has been possible to collect on the 
permanence of the interest created, does not suggest that the child’s effort 
would slacken if a scries of lessons connected with the film’s subject matter 
followed. Yet success when the film was used as an introduction to a 
topic was not so uniform as when lessons preceded the film. In Ex- 
periments 58 and 60 with the Wolfe film in country schools, much con- 
fusion had to be removed in the oral lessons, though in J^'xperiment 58 
the written exercises taken later were slightly better than usual, and in 
Experiment 60 markedly so ; in the third country school, in Experi- 
ment 64, the same film was again shown as an introduction, this time 
with admirable success. This was also the case with three boys’ classes 
in the towns, composed severally of bright, poor average, and of excep- 
tionally backward boys ^ ; the preparation of the last group consisted 
merely in a silent reading of the story. The Roman Britain film proved 
a good introduction to formal study for the boys and girls of Experi- 
ment 35, who were aged about 10. They, however, learned Reel II. less 
well than Reels I. and III., for which earlier history stories had given 
them a background. Yet in Experiments 50 and 63 children readily 
grasped Reel II., of whose subject matter they were ignorant. That 
is, average classes of lO-f and older learned the detail of the Roman 
Britain film even without preparation. But to none would the period be 
totally unfamiliar. In most cases the League film was shown to scholars 
who knew nothing of its detail, and with average scholars with conspicuous 
success. 2 In one case, the film proved entirely beyond the grasp of a class 
of backward girls of 13, who had had half an hour’s introductory talk.^ 
Two other classes of girls seemed so overwhelmed by the tragie scenes of 
the first reel that little else in the film impressed them. In one case the 
girls were only 12, and children of a poor district.^ In the other, omission 
of two reels probably accounts for the result.^ The average classes of 1 1 -f 
and upwards grasped the lesson of the League film without preliminary 
training and remembered a large number of facts. They needed additional 
lessons to drive home thoroughly and accurately all the detail. 

244. Films may be used to advantage Before or After Lessons according 
to the Object in View. That is to say, the most consistently good results 
were obtained when the film was used to fix and give colour to previous 

1 Supra, 157, 159. - Supra, 136-138, 140, 177, 179-180 (with seniors). 

^ Supra, 179 (with the C form). ^ Supra, 176. ® Siipra, 139. 
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knowledge, or for revision, and the majority of the teachers concerned in 
the experiments feel that it is in this way that they would wish to use the 
film. But the number of successful experiments when the film was other- 
wise used, prevents the enunciation of definite conclusions. Choice of 
method must depend on the object in view, the kind and length of film to 
be used. I should judge that in general a long film may well be used as 
an introduction if the aim is to arouse interest and create a general im- 
pression. If more thorough knowledge is required, the film should follow 
lessons or be short, no longer than one reel. 

245. The Value of Oral Comment. The preliminary assumption that 
the film should only be used in combination with oral lessons has been 
amply justified in practice, for reasons sufficiently expounded earlier in 
this chapter .1 Another very definite point with regard to film technique 
has become apparent, the value of occasional oral comment, with or with- 
out stopping the film, while a reel is being shoAvn. Timely interjections 
appear to add considerably to the pupils' sum of knowledge at the end 
of the film. 2 In increased comment lies the explanation of the success 
of the Wolfe film in Experiment (14 as against its comparative failure 
in Experiments 58 and 60 in the same type of school. In the early 
tests, it was noted that children often confused Montcalm and Vaudreuil, 
Scholars differentiated the activities of the tall French leader from those of 
the short, but attributed to these figures the wrong names and official 
positions. Such confusion did not occur when the film was stopped at 
their first interview and a clear distinction made. Similarly, the name and 
position of Anson were not generally remembered unless attention was 
drawn to them by some remark. Examples could be multiplied. Children 
of all ages need comment on the maps and battle tactics of the Naval film. 
The children of Experiment 35 did not learn Reel II. of “ Roman Britain ” 
very fully when it was shown almost in silence. Detail was Avell noted by 
those of Experiment 63, when explanations were given while the film was 
in progress. Several teachers have remarked that their children best 
remembered the points which received comment.^ 

246. Comments were not made till they were proved necessary. My 
first predilection was strongly for the film shown in silence, to let the film 
make its own appeal. If reels were such that children could understand 
them without help, not even the briefest interjections have been given. 
The League film, for instance, needed and received no oral comment. But 
it quickly appeared for other films, first, that the majority of children 
were perplexed over certain scenes, and in the second place, that a brief 
oral explanation at the time of showing set them right. Further, children 
notice action on tlie screen rather than details of dress, buildings, and so 

1 .Supra, 230 - 231 . 

^ Cf. Visual Education, Frccinan, p. 74. “ Our exporiiuents give clear evidence on the 

last-mentioned factor~thc influence of the teacher. Its importance is indicated by the 
advantage of oral comment by the teacher during the showing of a film.” 

^ E.g. supra, 154: infra, 2.59. 
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forth. It proved well to call attention to certain features of these. Some- 
times the comment was a statement of fact, e.g. “ That is the Governor of 
all Britain, not merely of this town ” ; sometimes it was simply a directing 
of attention, e.g. “ Notice how the Warrior’s axe differs from the Scout’s.” 
A brief preliminary invitation to the children to notice all details of 
buildings, costume, and so on, as well as what the people do, helps con- 
siderably to the same end. If the children have previously studied the 
film topic, interjection is rarely necessary, but it is largely a judicious use 
of oral comment that enables a class to acquire the detail of a film whose 
subject matter is new. The need may possibly decrease as films more 
suited to school use and more readily intelligible to children are produced. 

247. Stopping the Film. Even so, for examination of detail a stopped 
film and explanation is necessary. Children who have not earlier learned 
of the equipment of the Roman soldier obtain but a vague notion of his 
accoutrements if the film runs straight and quickly through. The teachers 
are all of the opinion that the value of the film is enhanced if stops for 
close observation are possible. One, for example, writes : “ The machines 
used in school would have to be similar to that used in the demonstration. 
The extra cost necessary for reducing or increasing speed or stopping the 
film is amply repaid by results. It is essential that the speed of pi^ojection 
shall bo as varied as possible, in order that the explanations can be made.” 
Many teachers were disa])pointed that the machine used did not allow for 
winding back the film to parts of special interest or to portions under 
discussion in the subsequent lessons. Experiment 4, however, suggested 
that for learning a new topic it is better to take time for study by usual 
methods, discussion and still pictures, then showing the film straight 
through, than to spend all the lesson in showing the film with many 
interruptions for explanation. ^ 

248. Attitude of the Children towards Comments and Stops. Young 
scholars, on the whole, appreciate the help of the comment and do not 
resent the breaking of the action of the film occasioned by a few necessary 
stops. The 00 boys of Set D of the formal tests were asked if they 
preferred to see a school film in silence or with comment after they had 
had experience of both methods. 26 voted for silence, 34 for comments. 
The former felt that the sudden interpolation of a voice distracted their 
attention from the film, “ The talking puts you off.” One boy said that 
he never attempted to listen ; another, that while he was listening he failed 
to notice the screen. Several said it was difficult to hear the voice over 
the buzz of the machine. This is an objection consequent on operating 
and talking at the same time. A lecturer standing at the front of the class, 
not ^ at the side of the machine, is more easily heard. The difficulty 
vanishes for comments with the stopped film. The 34 in favour of 
comments said that they understood the film better with oral help. One 
boy said some of the captions were too short, two that the captions were 

1 Supra y 90 , 96 . 
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not clear. The teacher made good these deficiencies, “ points out the 
details,” “ emphasises the facts of the film,” “ tells us the names of the 
things on the film.” “ There are things on the film that we don’t under- 
stand and the teacher tells us.” In most classes opinion was divided on 
the question, as here, but generally there was a recognisable majority in 
favour of some comments and some stops. ^ Naturally, the practice needs 
to be exercised with discretion. Stops, except at the beginning to intro- 
duce the characters, and at the maps, would ruin a story film like “ Wolfe.” 
The case is different in films portraying social background like the Roman 
Britain film. Since this method does not seem to destroy for the child 
the illusion of reality, it is justified at present by his increased knowledge 
of the detail of the film. 

249. Contact of Teacher and Class. One Headmaster, noting the use of 
oral comment, writes : “ This leads us to the idea that films have many 
advantages, but do not leave out the chance for the teacher to have 
personal contact with the class. This is a criticism in favour of the films 
which docs not always hold good with other methods, e.g. wireless lessons.” 
Not that this point is of great moment. Even if projectors are installed 
in schools, films will only be shown at intervals. The teacher can enjoy 
personal contact with his pupils in almost every lesson. During the film 
lessons it would not matter if the teacher’s voice for once were silent. 
Indeed, it would be rather an advantage to the child, for he would see 
historical events j)resented through the medium of another mind than that 
of his usual instructor. In no way does the use of the film diminish the 
influence or responsibility or labour of the teacher. He is more than ever 
necessary. He must operate the machine. If the maximum benefit is 
to be obtained, he must know the film so that the necessary interjections 
can be made. This entails a ])rivate view of the film before the lesson. 
Personally, I did not realise all the detail contained within the films till 
after several projections. Usually, the teacher would not have time to see 
the film more than once for his own edification. The distributing firms 
should supply with the films a synopsis of each reel, containing not merely 
an abstract of the plot but what may be termed an inventory of the 
archaeological detail, so that the teacher can study the film with this aid 
before showing it to his class. He will be freed from other preparation 
for this particular history lesson, so that the attem]it at right use of the 
film will not encroach disproportionately upon his leisure. Finally, the 
teacher’s handling of the accompanying lessons largely determines the 
amount of benefit derived by the scholars from the film. 

250. Danger of Neglect of other Aids. One teacher writes : “ There 
may be an easy temptation to cast off many of the previously used aids. 
8ome have urged (I know) that this will not be so. But I fear the tempta- 
tion will prove too strong. We have already too little time to ‘ pack in ' 
all the subjects on the curriculum, even when we do use one to aid the 

^ Cf. supra, 205. 

O 
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other, and some things would suffer. I can see many teachers never 
worrying to turn out their Froissart or their Sir Nigel for ‘ local colour ’ 
(shall I call it ?) when they know the lads will see it on the film next week. 
I can see many spurning what I am heroically hoping to do in these last 
few days, namely to read to them Norman Ould’s The Discovery, a one-act 
play, because they expect the Columbus film will do all it does. The loss 
would be irredeemable to scholar and to teacher. No, this film-showing 
must rule out none of the other aids — ‘ still ’ picture, verbal description, 
the selected reading and the happy class- teacher talk. I can see it killing 
the time-taxed teacher’s desire for these things, no doubt despite himself, 
and further, creating the feeling that he need not even read the great 
historians, the playwrights, nor dip into the inexhaustible wealth of the 
written extract and book.” This is a pessimistic view. Its fallacy is 
clear. Teachers who have been accustomed to prepare for their History 
lessons in the ways described by this correspondent will continue to do so, 
hailing the film as an extra aid, for obviously they are enthusiasts. On 
the other hand, the film will compensate for certain lacks in the History 
lessons of less ardent teachers. 

251. The Time involved in Film-showings. Finally, we should con- 
sider whether the gains drawn from the use of the film are commensurate 
with the time involved. The point has been specifically raised in two or 
three reports,^ and was frequently the subject of discussions amongst 
teachers during the enquiry. A film lesson appeared to encroach to an 
exorbitant degree upon the time-table. Time was needed to prepare the 
room and to fix the apparatus. The children had often one period to see 
the film, one for discussion, one for the written test, three periods on one 
subject even without any preliminary study. But this time would not 
be needed if projectors were installed in schools. The rooms and apparatus 
would be ready. Nor need a written test be set after the film ; by no 
means every oral lesson is given its exercise. There would need to be 
set aside time for the film, time for discussion. If one reel of 15 minutes’ 
length were taken, as was sometimes the case during the enquiry, film and 
talk need take no more than one lesson period. Even if a preliminary 
lesson on the topic has been given, this does not mean that more periods 
than usual have been taken for one subject. The film and talk merely 
take the place of the usual recapitulatory lesson. If the film is given 
without oral preparation, and it has been shown that excellent results can 
be obtained in this way with a short film and simultaneous oral comment, 
time is actually saved. The film does the teacher’s part of telling so much 
more quickly than can the teacher orally, that the topic can be covered in 
one lesson, in which the child has taken active part. A 45 minutes’ lesson 
plans out in this way ; 5 minutes for settling in and threading, 15 minutes 
for the film, 20 for discussion, the last 5 for the children to do some 
expression work while the teacher rewinds the reel. Indeed, it seems that 
the film can actually release time for spending on difficult aspects of the 
^ Supra, 136 , 168 , 168 . 
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subject. A later chapter is devoted to discussion of the type and length 
of film desirable in school. Short films are advocated for general use. 
Sometimes longer films of 30 minutes’ length, entailing the use of a whole 
period, might be used to pull together a topic; already studied. In this 
case, with the longer film, an extra period might be necessary for the 
treatment of the whole subject. The film takes the place of the recapitu- 
latory period, the next lesson is spent on discussion. With our over- 
crowded syllabuses, can we afford from time to time to give this extra 
period for the film ? 

252. The Film must deal with Essential Features to justify the Time 
spent. The answer depends on the teacher’s view of what it is necessary 
to teach in history, and why. There is certainly no time for the film if 
teachers aim at mentioning every text-book fact and minor character, 
teach Hedgeley Moor as well as Hastings, Level’s Rising as well as the 
Peasants’ Revolt. In the Elementary 8chool there is no bugbear of the 
external examination, with its frequent futile cpicstioning on minor points 
of detail, to drive the history teacher from the path of wisdom, so that 
to-day a saner policy is being adopted. It is possible to teach history 
tlmough the detailed treatment of major events and people ; this is detail 
with a difference ; by letting full knowledge of certain typical episodes 
serve to illumine constant trends, as the Becket controversy might illus- 
trate the strife of Church and State. To gain time for this, many minor 
happenings erstwhile taught are overlooked.^ With this method the film 
way is in agreement. Teachers need merely to exercise rigorously their 
usual task of selection. Then time can profitably be spared for films 
dealing with salient features in the development of national life. All but 
one of the schools concerned in the preceding experiments decided this 
question of the time involved in favour of the film. 

253. Time can be spared for the Film in view of the Results achieved. 

Further, in view of the results seen to accrue from the use of the film, 
some of them scarcely obtainable in other ways, the giving of life to the 
past, the kindling of increased interest, the stirring of the backward child, 
it seems that the time given to the film would be exeeedingly well spent. 
We should save time by losing it, for, though taking longer to study 
certain given topics, we should the quicker as well as the bettcT achieve 
our ultimate ends. 

^ Board of Education Handbook of SnggeMions for Teachers, pp. 120-121 ; C. B. Firth, 
The Learning of History, p. 189 et seq. 



CHAPTER X 


THE INFORMAL TEST8 WITH CHILDREN UNDER TEN 

254. At what age can children first profit from an historical film ? The 
question was explored by a series of tests with children aged 7 to 10 
years old. 

Experiment 66. The Roman Britain film was seen by 22 girls, of 
average age 7 years 6 months, in a Standard II. of a city school in a 
poor district, and 30 girls of Standard III. who were a year older. The 
younger group had had no lessons on the period. Standard III. had had 
four lessons on (1) The Ancient Britons, (2) The Coming of the Romans, 
(3) Caractacus, (4) Boadicca. All the reels were shown in the order I., 
III., II. At the beginning of each reel the children were told what 
would be in the reel, what to expect and to look for, in the way described 
for Experiment 59. Reel I. was shown in silence ; in Reel 11. the sub- 
titles were read to the children, and considerable oral help given all the 
way through ; Reel III. was treated in the same way, and the film stoy)ped 
twice for examination of the Roman soldiers’ equipment. 

A first follow-u]) lesson was taken the next day. The girls had enjoyed 
the film. The Headmistress writes of the “ buzz of excitement and little 
whispers ” between reels. Several children said, “ .4// of it was nice,” 
when asked which y)art they liked best. One liked the spinning, one the 
pottery-making, and all the rest the battle. Standard III. answered very 
well on the first reel. Again, none of them had Tinderstood the Druid. 
It appeared that this title had been unknown to them, and they had not 
learned it from the film nor realised the Druid’s business. They did not 
think of the man or the altar as related to the Druid shown earlier in the 
picture. One child asked what he whs doing on the altar. All this shows 
that the sub-titles of the first reel had not been followed. It was very 
evident that the younger class, Standard II., had noticed extremely little 
detail. Their hands were very rarely raised to answer, though every 
effort was made to keep the conversation on a simple plane and to y)ut the 
questions in a way attractive to these little ones. Standard III. were full 
of information on this first reel, but not more eager than children of 8 + are 
over ordinary lessons. 

The following day, a second oral les.son was taken on the rest of the 
film. The children knew little of Reel II. When conversation turned on 
the market, the children could only suggest the Temple of Victory as one 
of the big buildings standing near ; the Statue of Victory had attracted 
notice. They could say little of the basilica, save that one child remarked, 
” It was all polished and shining.” A few remembered ” the rows of 
people,” and most of them the bringing of a message. Of the message 

212 
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they remembered many details. The film had been stopped, and the 
letter read aloud. The girls were interested that the letter “ was not in 
an envelope,” and in its roll form, its cords, and Roman capitals. Other- 
wise, they were most interested in this reel in the “ tea-party,” and thought 
the Romans should not have stretched their arms over the table. “ All 
the things would spill.” Most, however, had noticed the towers and draw- 
bridge, with the slaves at the wheel. 

Reel III. had been a little better understood. The contrast in Roman 
and Britons’ equipment had been realised. The children were interested 
in the soldier who fell out, and remembered the Roman shield wall. But 
much detail had escaped them. Not one child, for instance, had noticed 
that there were knives on the chariot wheels. It may be that there is no 
archaeological sanction for- the presence of these knives, but they are 
shown on the film, and most young children make excited comment 
on them. At the end of the lesson, one child came to the front of the class 
and gave quite a graphic description of the battle, dwelling chiefly on the 
preliminaries, the challenge of the Britons’ chariots and cavalry, the 
advance in relay, the break on the shield wall. “ Then the Romans 
advanced and the Britons fled.” 

Neither the Headmistress, the Class Mistress, nor myself felt that the 
film had been of use to these children as an introduction to further study. 
The class teacher felt, not that the children were too young, but that only 
one reel should have been shown, and that this reel should have had very 
short and easy sub-titles. The Headmistress thought that the experiment 
had shown that the film method was unsuited to girls of this age. 8hc 
pointed out that response was not general, though the brighter children, 
roughly about twelve of them, answered very freely. “ Standard 11. took 
really no part here, showing that acquaintance with the subject matter 
previously given by the teacher would have stimulated them.” The class 
teacher wrote : “ The film certainly aroused interest and provoked dis- 
cussion, but hardly of an instructional kind. Interest was there before in 
the older group, though I certainly believe that the film would greatly add 
to it. Free discussion which I overheard was mostly on the film as a 
film — a film in school. But then discussion, intelligent discussion, is 
scarcely a form of expression in children so young. They showed their 
interest in more childish ways, as gesture and pleased recognition of 
various things shown.” The interest was not of the order evoked in older 
pupils by the film. The girls were merely pleased to see the picture, not 
stimulated to questioning and eager class participation. The teacher 
called attention to “ the almost complete inertness and lack of interest ” 
exhibited by the younger group during the lesson, and doubted whether 
Standard III. would have ‘‘ derived much instructional benefit from the 
film without the preliminary acquaintance with and interest in the sub- 
ject,” finally saying, “ To some extent at least the film could reasonably 
be accounted a failure as an introduction to its subject. With older 
children the failure may not have been so compk^te.” 

The 52 girls were given a drawing lesson, with chalks and brown 
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paper, for free expression work on the film. Most of the children, what- 
ever their age, 7, 8, or 9, drew either the village scene with huts and 
stockade, with men and women in appropriate costume and working at 
some occupation, of which basket-making was the favourite, or the cornfield, 
with the men cutting the corn and the women gathering it into baskets. 
One calls her picture “ The Chief Poorly,” and draws with considerable 
detail the interior of the Chief’s house. Other titles are : “ Boadicea and 
her two Daughters in a Chariot,” “ Turning the Wheel,” “ Guarding the 
Bridge ” — two men in watch-towers with flaring torches, “ Playing the 
Drum ” — three girls give this altar scene, and “ Romans KeciJing Back the 
Britons,” which two give. These children, like many older ones, were 
confused by the celebrations round the altar ; they draw a hut with smoke 
issuing and a figure on the top. Otherwise, there are few errors, save that 
six children draw tall chimney-stacks on their huts. The dress, the long 
})laits of the women, the shape of the huts, the curved sickles, are well 
observed. Only two drawings are from Reel II., both connected with the 
bridge, two from Reel III. — of the cordon of Roman soldiers at which the 
film was stopped. The drawings bear out the conclusion of the oral 
lessons, that the children derived some benefit from Reel I., of whose 
subject matter they knew most, little from the rest. 

255. Experiment 67. Somewhat the same results were obtained 
when the film “ The People of the Axe,” was shown to a class of children 
in a semi-rural Elementary Hchool ; their average age was 7 years. They 
thoroughly enjoyed the film, and talked freely to their teacher on what 
they had seen. Not many questions were asked, and those of the fol- 
lowing kind : — “ Why did Fleet climb into the tree before shooting his 
arrow at the deer 1 ” The children thought he would have been able to 
aim better on the ground and partly hidden by a tree trunk. “ What sort 
of fish did Fleet catch, and did he eat it alive ? ” as the child did not see 
Fleet kill the fish. The children were not clear about details. Some of 
them thought the deer were wolves. They had not followed the sub- 
titles, though all of these had been read aloud to them. The teacher 
thought that the class needed more verbal explanation than had been 
given. Before the delayed test was taken after an interval of seven 
months, most of the bright children had been promoted. Of the back- 
ward remainder, the teacher reported, “ These children have remembered 
the chief parts of the film better than they remember a story told to 
them.” Naturally, little detail remains. Practically all the children 
mention the same three points, the visit to the flint mine, Fleet killing 
the deer, and the feast. The interest of the last two scenes to children is 
obvious. There seems no special reason for their memory of the flint 
mine beyond an explanation at the time of the tools used, and many other 
things were explained that had been forgotten. The children’s marks 
were average. Of ekiven children, six retain the same grade, four children 
in B, one in C, one in D. Two deteriorate, both from B to C. Three 
improve, one from C to B, two from D to C. 
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256. Experiment 68. Standard II. in the same school, 32 chil- 
dren aged 8, also saw this film. The teacher took a discussion lesson with 
the class. She found that the film had been too hurried for the children. 
They had not been able to read the sub-titles for themselves, and could 
not always hear the verbal description. They had gained a more intelli- 
gent grasp of the film than the younger class, and asked more questions, 
e.g. “ How was the fire lit ? ” “ Were there elephants then ? ” ‘‘ Did they 
grind corn ? ” The class had previously studied the period, but learned 
from the film many new points, such as the method of making canoes and 
baskets ; they were surprised to hear of pedlars in the Stone Age. The 
duller ones, like such children in Experiment 61, confused the Professor 
and schoolboys with men of the Stone Age. In their first free tests the 
children chiefly concentrated attention on the barrow, the canoes, the 
pedlar, the hunting and feast. In the delayed test taken six months 
later, the children did far worse than usual, though the teacher notes that 
several who record less facts than usual express themselves more easily 
and naturally. Her report on this deferred work runs ; ‘‘ On the whole, 
the impression has remained to a greater degree with the average and dull 
children than the brighter ones. In the main, the essential points have 
been best remembered, the narrative portions, e.g. the hunting, having 
left the strongest impressions in practically all cases. One child of quite 
normal intelligence had so far failed to realise the atmosphere as to speak 
of sending the deerskins to us for use as fur, another of meeting a ‘ traveller ’ 
from whom he ‘ bought ’ things in the ‘ town.’ ” An examination of the 
marks shows the failure of the film. Twenty -one children from all grades 
of the class score lower marks ; eight have their usual grade ; one only 
improves, from C to B. 

257. Experiment 69. Almost the same remarks apply to 38 
children a year older in Standard III. These children had not had lessons 
on the Stone Age since they were in Standard I. two years before. The 
teacher considered that the film would have been more helpful if a pre- 
paratory revision lesson had been taken. As it was, she considered from 
her discussion with the children that the film had made their general idea 
of the Stone Age clearer than before, but that the class learned little detail. 
She wrote : “ The whole thing might have been shown more slowly to 
give the children time to look at the details. As it was, they had only 
time to glance at the central figure on the picture, and details of homes, 
method of cooking, and so forth were missed. Of this class, too, the 
teacher noted : “ Some of them were far more interested in the Professor 
and his boys than in the actual doings of Fleet. I think they hardl}^ 
understood at the time that the story of Fleet was told by the Professor 
to explain the presence of the skull and axe-head.” Even after explana- 
tion, confusion remained on this point, as the delayed tests showed. In 
their first essays, this class stressed exactly the same points as Standard II., 
though giving more detail. The delayed tests did not reach the average 
standard of the class for such deferred work, even when allowing for the 
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long interval of six months. The teacher wrote of them : “ The results of 
the delayed tests on the film ‘ The People of the Stone Age ’ are rather dis- 
appointing. The final grade given to each child is, in most cases, lower 
than the one ordinarily obtained. This is specially noticeable among the 
backward children, who seem to have very little idea of what they saw. 
The part of the film remembered by most children is that dealing with the 
finding of the skull and axe-head by the Professor and his boys, while in 
many cases the part showing the homes, etc., of the Stone Age people 
has been almost entirely ignored. Many have not realised the connec- 
tion between the Professor and the story of Fleet. Among the average 
children, the parts dealing with the visit of the trader and Fleet’s hunting 
and cooking of the deer seem to be fairly well remembered,” 

It seemed to me that the bright children had been as little benefited 
by the film as the duller sections. The scores follow : — 


ExeERiMENT 69: Delayed Test — 38 Children 


Same Grade, 22. 


Higher Grade, 


2 in A 
11 in B 
2 in C 
7 in 1) 


2 C to P 


Lower Grade. 14. 


6 A to B 
4 B to C 
4 C to D 


258. Experiment 70. 22 girls and 38 boys aged about 9, in the 

same school, saw the film “ People of the Lake.” They formed Standard 
IV., and had no knowledge of the subject beyond their lessons on primitive 
man taken lower down in the school. The girls enjoyed the film, were 
ready to talk about it afterwards, but again had merely a general notion 
of the story. The teacher reported : “ The film showed the details clearly, 
but not enough time was given to study them.” In both first and second 
tests the interest centres in the doings of the Scout, and the children fail 
to give many particulars of the lake village and its inhabitants. Actually, 
in the delayed test, the story of the film was well remembered. On the 
children’s scores the teacher remark.s : “ Results are in most cases similar 
to those obtained after que.stioning the girls on history in the terminal 
examinations.” 

259. Experiment 71. The boys’ master noticed the same points. 
In the discussion, it abundantly appeared that few pupils had caught the 
significance of the dress, habits, and customs of the people of the Bronze 
Age ; the Boy Scout’s adventures were of greater importance. The film 
appeals strongly to boys of this age, so that in their delayed test, taken 
after six months, many show themselves to have remembered the film 
better than they do stories. Details of the Bronze Age are, naturally, 
still very incidental to the story of the doings of Brown. The atmosphere 
of the Bronze Age is not really caught, though the tale of the film is told 
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vividly enough. The teacher reported : “ The results compared with 
usual results. 

Papers — 38. 

16 show an improved mark. 

18 show no change. 

4 show an inferior mark. 

The results as a whole show some improvement. The average child shows 
very little improvement on his usual mark. The dull child appears 
definitely to have benefited. Individual papers show a variety of tastes. 
One child only seems to have grasped all the essentials. Few children 
attempted a description of the man or his village, and these, when 
attempted, reveal no peculiarities which would distinguish them from any 
other primitive man or village.” The detailed grading is : — 

Experiment 71: Dsjlayed Result — 38 Children 


Same Grtule, 18. 

! Higher Grade, 16. 

Lower Grade, 4. 

2 in A 

3 B to A i 

1 A to B 

13 in B 

1 C to A 1 

3 B to C 

3 in C 

11 C to B 1 



1 D to C 1 



This experiment gave corroboration to the view of the value of oral 
comment. Little oral explanation was given, but the facts thus stressed 
appear in most of the delayed essays, the pointed prow of the canoe, the 
leaf shapes of the weapons, the blunt ness of the knives compared with 
those of to-day. 

260. Experiment 72. The Stone and Bronze Age films were also 
shown to children aged 7| to 8 years old in the preparatory department of 
a Girls’ High School. They were prepared for the scenes shown in the 
Stone Age film, having had a series of lessons on primitive man. After 
the film the teacher set the following short-answer tests, which were given 
a few days later. 

Test on ‘‘ People of the Axe ” 

1. What did the man of the Stone Ago use instead of a cup ? 

2. What was the house made of ? 

3. What was his bed ? 

4. What weapons did ho use for hunting and fighting ? 

5. How did he make them sharp ? 

6. What did the men give in exchange for weapons ? 

7. How did Fleet kill the deer ? 

8. How did the people cook their meat ? 

9. How did they eat it ? 

10. What did they do with the bones ? 

11. What animals did they keep ? 
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Test on “ People of the Lake ” 

1. Why was the warrior afraid of the Boy Scout ? 

2. What was the man’s boat made of ? 

3. What was his spear- head made of ? 

4. Try to draw it. 

5. Try to draw his shield. 

6. Try to draw his helmet. 

7. What tiid the Chief do when he met the Scout ? 

8. What did the people dress in ? 

9. How did they know when an enemy was coming ? 

10. What (lid the enemy do ? 

All the 21 children did well on the test on the Stone Age film, the 
average mark out of 10 being 7*76. They knew less about People 
of the Lake,” the average mark for this test being 5-9. None of the 
children drew the spear-head correctly. Few attempted the helmet. For 
Question 8 all but one answer simply “ skins.” The children’s previous 
knowledge may partly account for the greater success of the first film, 
and the fact that it was the first film seen. The teacher also thought the 
Stone Age film easier for her children to follow than that on the lake 
village. This appeared in the discussion lesson which she took after the 
test. Nearly all the children preferred the Bronze Age film ; the fighting 
appealed strongly ; but they asked questions which showed that tlu'y 
had had some difficulty in following. The teacher’s report runs : “ The 
children followed both films with interest. The less intelligent childi’en 
were a little confused by the introductory scene of the Stone Age film - 
the excavation of the barrow by the schoolboys — although the brighter 
ones quite grasped the meaning of the scene. In the same way, some of 
the children did not understand the part played by the Boy Scout in the 
Lake Dwellers’ film, and seemed to find the illustrations from the history 
book distracting. The sudden shifting of scene was not easily followed by 
all, so that they did not properly grasp the sequence of events. For 
instance, most of the children did not realise the part played by the 
sentinel, and so did not distinguish between the scenes showing the 
approaching enemy and those showing the preparations for defence. They 
all enjoyed this film more, probably because of the more definite action, 
but they certainly learnt more from the Stone Age film. With older 
children these difficulties would not arise, but for such young children 
films, to be educative, must necessarily be very simple.” 

261. Recall of Experiments 59 and 61. In the description of 
Experiment 61 an account has already been given of the successful 
results obtained when these two films, “ People of the Axe ” and “ People 
of the Lake,” were shown to children of 9 in a rural Elementary School. 
Fair success was also reached in Experiment 59, when the Roman 
Britain film was taken with children of 9 in a country school. There, it 
has been noted, the few children of 8 did markedly less well than those of 9. 
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262. The Film is not suited to Pupils younger than 9 + . These tests 
suggest that the film is an unsuitable medium of education for children of 
7 and 8. On the whole, little detail is noticed ; the change of scene 
puzzles the children ; the action is too quick. Most of the teachers of 
these young classes asked for slower projection, but the film was taken at 
far less than the usual speed. It could not have been appreciably reduced 
without producing a ludicrous slow-motion effect. These young children 
talk readily enough of the film afterwards, but their very conversation 
shows that the film was merely a source of amaze and wonder. It con- 
fuses rather than brings conviction. History stories seem to be more real 
to children of 7 and 8 than scenes on the film. In Experiment 66, 
where the long Roman Britain film was used, the children of 7 had gathered 
so little from the film that they were bored in the following talks. 

263. The Film and Pupils of 94- and 10 |-. Better results were ob- 
tained in Experiment 59 and more particularly in Experiment 61, the 
only two experiments with children of 94-. In the latter case, the 
teacher reported how the children afterwards were interested to read about 
children of the kStone and Bronze Ages.^ Yet I am left with the impression 
that I, personally, would not wish to use the film for the teaching of 
history to children under the age of 10 4 , that, indeed, it would be quite 
early enough to introduce it after the Il f- break. Certainly, successful 
tests have been made with children of 10. ^ That is to say, the children 
enjoyed the films, learned their detail, grasped the story ; they asked 
intelligent questions. But children of this age are in general highly 
enthusiastic over history lessons. Their history course consists mostly 
of stories, with suitable handwork and other expression work. The 
children delight in the tales, retell them fluently, enter into their spirit, 
propound questions about the lives of the characters, certainly think of 
these as of flesh and blood. I have in mind history lessons taken with a 
girls’ Second Form aged 9-f- and a Lower Third aged 10 j- over a period of 
rather more than five years. The talks after the films with scholars of 9 
and 10, though spirited, did not strike me as any more ebullient than 
those of ordinary lessons. The case is quite different for scholars whose 
ages range from 11 *4 to 144- ; there the contrast between film -lesson dis- 
cussion and oral-lesson discussion is marked. It seems to me that it would 
be a needless sophistication of method, a denial to the child of the exercise 
of imaginative powers that at the age of 9 and 10 he thoroughly enjoys, to 
present historical films to scholars of this age, when they already show 
such an artless and spontaneous interest in the subject. This, however, 
can only stand as a purely personal opinion, in view of the improved 
results reported with classes aged 94- and 10 4-. 

264. The helpfulness of the Film in the more difficult Period following. 

Later, round about the age of 12 and over, the scholars’ outhwk changes.^ 

^ 234 . - Sujmi, 144 - 148 : infra, 21'S. 

^ Cf. History as a School of Citizenship, H. M. Madeley, pp. 3r)-0. 
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They become more utilitarian, less imaginative ; one cannot but wonder 
if on this last count we in the schools are not to blame ; the teacher 
makes greater intellectual demands ; certain facts must be remembered, 
not always easy to retain ; interest in history tends to a certain extent 
to wane. Then, as the tests have shown, the film can admirably come to 
the teachers’ aid. But it would be a mistake to introduce it to scholars 
at too early an age. 



CHAPTER XI 


THE INFORMAL TESTS IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

265. The Secondary School has different Needs. The problems of history 
teaching in the Secondary School are to a certain extent different from 
those in the schools already considered. The teachers have not to contend 
with any special difficulties created by their pupils’ environment. The 
pupils, even considering the number of frec-place scholars, which happily 
grows, have on the whole wider opportunities than those in the Elementary 
School, not only in school but at home. They have often, for instance, 
travelled a little further afield, seen more places of historic interest. They 
have easier access to books at school and elsewhere, more varied school 
equipment. The teacher is a specialist, and his more detailed knowledge 
of history should enable him to impart greater vividness to his teaching. 
Even for his younger pupils, does he need the aid of the film ? And is the 
film of any value at all in the Senior Classes, where the more intellectual 
aspects of the subjects must be chiefly stressed ? 

266. Arrangement of Chapter. These questions are explored in the 
following tests. Several experiments carried out in Secondary Schools 
have already been described.^ These were conducted with groups equated 
according to the teachers’ judgment. In the present chapter further 
informal tests will be treated. I’he experiments are arranged as in earlier 
chapters according to the films used. Tests with the lower forms are 
examined first. 

267. Experiment 73. In a Boys’ Grammar School the Stone and 
Bronze Age films and “ Roman Britain ” were shown to successive 
Junior Forms. I give the teacher’s report in full as the best comment on 
these lessons : — 

268. “ Report on Stone and Bronze Age Films : Experiment 73. 

Forms 111a. and b. ; Averagk Age 12 
Films ; ‘ Stone Age ’ 

‘ Bronze Age.’ 

The boys had a good acquaintance with the Stone Age from work 
with A Brief History of Ancient Times (Ginn). This book does not deal 


1 Supra, 102 - 112 . 
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with the Bronze Age as such, but refers to the introduction and use of 
metal in Egypt and elsewhere. 

Both films, I thought, were good, and evidently produced with 
great care. The boys gained much from them, and were extremely keen 
to discuss them afterwards. Personally, I preferred the Stone Age film 
without the Boy Scout, but the boys unanimously preferred the Bronze 
Age film, and only two thought they would have fiked it better had the 
Scout not been there. The general opinion was that the contrast between 
the Scout and the Bronze Age men added greatly to the interest and 
enjoyment of the film. 

The fighting and hunting scenes were most appreciated : a few boys, 
however, were specially interested in the spinning and weaving. One boy 
questioned whether the flints were worth the skins — a point producing an 
interesting discussion. The stopping of the film was regarded very 
favourably. 

Fairly numerous criticisms were offered when invited : the stockade 
of the Stone Age village was not very good : the finger nails of the ancient 
men were too well manicured : the Scout would have been killed while 
waving his side on. A question on how the spears wer(» thrown at the 
Scout so accurately led to a discussion of the ‘ faking ’ of such events in 
a film. 

Both forms wrote essays on ‘ A Day in the Life of a Stone Age Man,' 
which showed that a vivid impression of Stone Age life had been obtained. 
IIIa. had done similar essays a few weeks before, and the second attem])ts 
showed in most cases a distinct advance upon the first — information from 
previous school work and from the film being harmoniously combined. 

269. Report on * Roman Britain ’ : Experiment 73. 

Forms IVa. and b. ; Average Age 13 
Film : ‘ Roman Britain ’ 

These forms had studied the development and life of the Roman 
Empire without a detailed study of Roman Britain, which had been 
omitted partly owing to shortage of time and partly in view of the showing 
of the film. The scenes of the film were good and full of interest, but the 
film as a whole seemed to me seriously to lack coherence. The response 
of the boys was most vigorous, and every one was eager to discuss and 
comment ui)on it. The most valuable comment, I think, was that of the 
boy who said that the Britons before the Romans came were far more 
civifised than he had thought — making cloth, baskets, and pottery. The 
impression is probably common that the ‘ Ancient Britons ’ were much 
the same as ‘ Cave Men.’ The processes of spinning and weaving caused 
particular interest, and with the aid of wool just ready for spinning we 
were able in class to clear up misapprehensions about these processes. A 
criticism offered was that the spear was not thrown at the boar with much 
force. The picture of the revolt was said to be taken from the film of 
‘ Boadicea.’ 
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IVa. wrote essays on ‘ Would you prefer to have lived in Britain 
before the Romans came or after ? ’ The film was not supplemented by 
text-book work nor by class work before the essays were written, and the 
result should give an indication of what the film can do by itself. The 
essays were disappointing ; they were not very full, and showed partial 
memory. Possible reasons are : — 

(1) The film was shown quickly. 

(2) The film lacked coherence. 

(3) The film is not a sufficient basis by itself for good critical work. 

I am fairly sure that the study of similar materials from a book 
would have produced a better result. The working over of the ground 
first by a teacher aware of the contents of the film, such as would normally 
take place, would have made a considerable difference. On the other 
hand, it must be recorded that after the essays were written we had an 
excellent debate on the essay subject at which nearly all the relevant 
points were made by one speaker or another. 

IVb. wrote essays on ‘A Roman soldier’s account of Britain,’ 
which were well done on the whole. The film, as one might expect, 
stimulates good descriptive work.” 


270. Scores in Experiment 73 ; Form III. Comparative analysis of 
film and usual score gives these results : — 

■ ■ Ston e Age": I \' r . — 11 Bovs 


Saiiio Grade, 4. 


1 ill A-- 

1 in E - 

1 in E 

1 in E- 


Hiji^her Grade, 5, 


1 A- to A 

1 E to A 

2 E to A- 

1 E to A- 


Lower Grade, 1.'. 


A to A- 
A to E 


AStone Age”: IIIa. — 24 Boys 


Same Gradf', iS. Higher (Trade, 11. 


Lower Grade, o. 


1 ill A 6 A— 

3 in A 1 B+ 

4 in B 3 B 

1 C+ 


to A 1 A to A— 

to A 1 A— to B 

to A , 3 B f- to B 

to B- I 
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271. Scores in Experiment 73: Form IV. 

“ Roman Britain ” : IVb. — 13 Boys 


Same Grade, 4. 

Higher Grade, 6. 

Lower Grade, 3. 

1 in A— 

1 B+ to A 

1 A to A— 

2 in B 

1 B-j- to A — 

1 B+ to B 

1 in C 

IB to A 

1 B to A— 

1 B to B-l- 
1 B— to A— 

IB to C 


“ Roman Britain ” : IVa. — 20 Boys 


Same Grade, 9. 

Higher Grade, 5. 

Lower Grade, 6. 

5 in A 

3 A- to A 

, 

1 A to A— 

3 in B 

1 B4- to A~ 

1 A to B- 

1 in B- 

1 B- to B 

1 A— to B+ 

j 

! 

1 A— to B 

1 A- to C 

1 B+ to B 

1 


272. Experiment 74. Shell C in a London Secondary School, 
23 boys aged 11 years 1) months, saw the Stone and Bronze Age films. 
After some discussion between the teacher and the class these questions 
were set the boys : — 

1. Did you like the films you saw ? 

2. Did you learn anything fresh from them ? 

3. Was there anything of vary special interest in the films ? 

4. Can you suggest any way in which these films might have been improved ? 

5. Would you like films like these to form part of your regular history work ? 

0. Can you suggest any historical events which would make good films, and 

which you would like to see ? 

All the class said they had enjoyed the films, and would like such pictures 
to form part of the regular course. 7 had learned “a lot ” of fresh 
matter, 3 “ a little,” 11 gave a mere “ Yes ” in answer to this quCvStion, 
and 2 say “ not very much.” All of them give rephes to the question 
on points of special interest. 7 liked to see the actual dress and 
arms of the warriors of the Bronze Age ; 5 are interested in the fight, 
5 in the houses. 15 were attracted by the early manufacturing pro- 
cesses, “ the way they make things,” and give instances of making 
weapons and pottery and of spinning and weaving. Criticisms were few 
and beside the point ; one or two say the picture was not clear. One, 
like younger children, was evidently confused by the juxtaposition of 
modern Boy Scout and Bronze Man. He points out when asked to 
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criticise that “ Scouts weren’t organised then.” In answer to Question 6, 
they chiefly suggest battle scenes. The master reported : — 

“ Early Britons. The most prominent factor in the attitude of the 
boys towards this film was the idea that they had had an entertainment — a 
film was such a novelty in their school work, and was so associated in their 
minds with amusement that they mostly regarded the thing as a ‘ treat.’ 
This, of course, is natural, and has little bearing on what their attitude 
would be if such films were shown regularly. There is no doubt, however, 
that the historical aspect of the film, as apart from the mere idea of ‘ going 
to the pictures,’ did impress itself on a large section of the class. Some 
boys had particularly noticed points in which the film ap])eared to differ 
from what they had been told in class — e.g. the build and complexion of 
the bronze-using men, and some were comparing their memories of the 
bronze axe of the film with pictures in their history books. There is, I 
think, more scope for real educational work in films dealing with periods 
more near to our own time and yet differing in customs and costume — 
a film of the Norman Conquest or the Crusades would, if well staged, 
have done more to give the class ideas that they could but dimly realise 
from the books.” 

273. Experiment 75. Reels I. and III. of the Roman Britain film 
were shown to Form II. of a Girls’ High School in Leeds, children 
whose average age was 10 years 5 months. The film was shown with 
some comments. The children were highly interested. When they heard 
that there was a third reel, they begged to be allowed to stay and see it, 
although closing-time was reached. The teacher took the follow-up lesson 
two days later ; — 

Teacher. What did you specially enjoy in the film ? 

Answer. The war between Romans and Britons. 

Teacher. Was it any clearer than before ? 

Answers. 1. Yes. You saw the people. You didn’t have to imagine them. 

2. I liked the standard. 

Teacher. You knew about that before. 

Answer. Yes, but I liked to sec it. 

Teacher. In the first part of the film, what did you learn you hadn’t known 
before ? 

Answer. I saw the mud houses and the dress and the furniture. 

Teacher. Did you see anything unexpected in the view of the village ? 
Answer. The Chief’s house. It had a corridor. 

Teacher. Was that a surprise ? 

Answers. 1. Yes. I thought it was just like the others only bigger. 

2. It had steps to it. 

3. I didn’t think they would have a chair and a couch. 

4. I was surprised at his wife and daughters. I thought they would 

look like heathens. 

5. I didn’t know they unplaited their hair when they were sad. 

6. I didn’t know about making bowls. 

Teacher. But we have read about that. Didn’t you know before ? 

Answer. No. The book docs not make it as clear as when you see it. 

p 
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Teacher. 

Answer. 

Teacher. 

Answer, 

Teacher. 

Answers. 1. 

2 . 

3. 

Teacher. 

Answer. 
Teacher. 
Answers. 1. 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

Teacher. 

Answer. 

Teacher. 

Answer. 

Teacher. 

Answer. 

Teacher. 

Answer. 

Teacher. 

Answer. 

Teacher. 

Answer. 

Teacher. 

Answer. 

Teacher. 
Answer. 
Teacher. 
Answers. 1. 

2. 

Teacher. 
Ansicer. 
Teacher. 
Answers. 1. 


Teacher. 
Answers. 1. 

2 . 


How many could make a bowl like that for themselves ? 

All the class could. 

Show me with your hands how you would do it. 

A child describes making the rolls, “ curling ” them round, and 
shaping the inside. 

What did you learn that was new in the second half, or what did 
you like ? 

I liked seeing the Roman soldiers marching. 

I didn’t know the officers rode on horseback on the march and the 
ordinary soldiers walked. 

I didn’t know as well as that how they dressed. 

There is a picture in your history books. Did the film make it 
clearer than the picture ? 

Yes. 

Tell me what the soldiers wore. 

Sandals with straps. 

White trousers half-way down the leg. 

A leather tunic. 

A helmet. 

Armour. 

What was the armour like ? 

It was a sort of tunic with strips of steel. 

Where were the strips placed ? 

Over the shoulder and round the waist. 

Let us talk about the helmet. When did the soldiers take them off ? 
On the march till they were going to tight. 

How could you tell an officer’s helmet ? 

It had a plume. 

Did you know that before ? 

No. 

Tell me what the helmet was like. 

It had a sort of shield over the forehead to pull down over the eyes. 
Was anything else fitted on the helmet to protect other parts ? 

It had a piece over the neck, and pieces to come down from the ears 
like on a swimming cap. 

What other weapons had the soldiers ? 

Shields. 

Did you know that before ? 

Yes. 

They had little swords. 

Where did they wear the sword ? 

On their shoulder, hanging down at the side. 

Which side ? 

Boy. Left. 

Girl. Left. 

(The teacher had to explain that it was worn on the right, and 
why.) 

Why do you think the Romans won ? 

The Britons ran about so. The Romans stood still so they won. 

They did not get tired. 

The Romans were more civilised. 
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Teacher. What do you mean when you say more civilised ? 

Answers. I. They had stronger shields and armour. 

2, They were more experienced. 

(The teacher felt that the children were trying to express 
training and discipline, and helped them out.) 

Teacher. What good weapon had the Britons ? 

Answer. Chariots. 

Teacher. What made these dangerous ? 

Anstvers. 1. The horses. 

2. The knives on the wheels. 

Teacher. You knew about those before, didn’t you ? 

Answers. 1. Yes, but I liked to see the knives flashing. 

2. I didn’t know the knives were like that. I thought all the spikes 
on the wheels were shai*p like knives. I did not know the 
knives stood out. 

Teacher. But there is a picture in your book. Look at it. 

Answers. 1. I hadn’t noticed how the knives went till I saw the wheels moving 
in the picture. 

2. The Romans had many chariots. The Britons’ chariots are like 
those only they have knives. Those knives would cut your legs. 

Most of the children best liked the battle scene. One liked the interior of 
the Chief’s house, one the standards, one the Druid on the altar. They 
were interested to work out problems. For instance, they were asked 
why the intervallum was left, and gave two correct suggestions, that it was 
a space for drawing up the army and provided safety, though from “ the 
bows and arrows of the enemy.” The most striking fact that emerged 
was that the film had driven home several points that the abundant still 
illustrations seen by the children had failed to teach. The teacher re- 
ported : “ The children certainly gained much from seeing the film that 
they would not have gained from their usual lessons. The Britons and 
Romans really lived for them, I think, for the first time. When the film 
had been stopped and was set going again, the figures, instead of being 
stationary, began to move, and that, I think, was what was happening to 
the images in the children’s minds. The film was a means of correcting 
faulty ideas in the child’s mind. One child remarked that she thought the 
Britons were “ much more heathen ” than they appeared on the screen. 
It was also a means of adding to the knowledge they already possessed of, 
e.g., the Britons’ weapons and armour, British houses and customs, pottery- 
making, Roman weapons and armour, Roman camps. I think films 
would be a useful supplement, but a supi^lement only, to ordinary teaching 
for children of this age. (If too frequent use were made of them I think 
the children would not make sufficient use of their imagination.) I did, 
however, think it a matter of regret that the pictures of fighting were the 
most popular with the children. I should like best for children of this age 
pictures showing the social side of history.” 

274. Experiment 76. All the reels of the Roman Britain film 
were shown to Form III. Lower A, 34 girls of average age 11 years 
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8 months, and III. Lower B., girls aged 11 years 3 months, in a Girls’ 
Secondary School in Bedfordshire. Both forms had lately had several 
lessons on Roman Britain. The girls were asked what new points they 
had learned from the film, and instanced many details of military equip- 
ment, what the drawbridge was like and how it worked, that Britons 
worshipped tree spirits, that mourners unplaited their hair, that the Chief 
lived in a more civilised fashion than they had imagined, that his house 
wall was hung with skins, that British women watched the battle, that the 
Romans formed a wedge formation to break through opposing ranks. 
These things were discussed, and then the children invited to ask any 
questions they wished on the films. Many points were raised, most of 
them already instanced from other classes. One child criticised the film 
for showing slaves always treated with extreme severity by the Romans ; 
she argued from earlier knowledge that this was not the case. Another 
thought the Chief’s womenfolk “ too gentle.” An interesting question 
was, “ What were the strings of the harp made of ? ” It again aptly 
illustrates the fact that films quicken intellectual curiosity rather than the 
reverse, as so many people fear, and that the film has a greater stimulating 
effect than the still picture. I have often talked to children of this age of 
minstrels and harps and shown them i)ictures, but never had this question 
put before. Seeing the strings, as it were, in the round, plucked by the 
minstrel’s fingers, made the child wonder if they w(ire of gut or if the 
Britons made metal strings. I confess that my own curiosity had not been 
aroused on this })oint, but the matter was looked up and the child answered 
later. 8uch points are not insignificant. The degree of civilisation of the 
Britons is involved, and discussion of such questions leads the children to 
realisation of the fact that the tale of history unfolds from resciarch, 
archaeological and literary. The 40 minutes’ period was over, without 
time to do more than deal with the children’s questions. 

The history mistress took a follow-up lesson with Ills, and with 
similar results. 8he thought that the films had been “ decidedly stimu- 
lating,” and that the children had observed a large number of new points. 
“ It seems to me that it (the film) would be a most valuable aid to ordinary 
oral teaching, particularly to children of this age.” 

275. Experiment 77. An interesting test was tried with boys aged 
12 years 11 months to 13 years 3 months, in a Bedfordshire Secondary 
School. Much use is made in this school of contemporary documents, and 
the Roman Britain film was shown to boys who had been using one of 
Blackie’s Enghsh texts, Britain and Germany in Roman Times, to get 
their picture of the period. The master took the follow-up lesson. The 
class was asked if they wished to discuss anything in the film. They 
expressed their surprise that the dress of the Roman women was not so 
very unlike that worn to-day, and that the dress of the British Chief tainess 
was quite similar to that of the Roman women : opening remarks un- 
expected from a class of boys. They then questioned the truth of the repre- 
sentation of the battle scene, the chariots’ approach to the enemy without 
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the hurling of missiles, the advance of the Britons in relays, the small 
number of Britons. They regretted the lack of close-uj)s for detailed 
examination of equipment. Was it coiTect to have iron sickles ? Wasn’t 
the crop of corn too luxurious ? Would corn grow so high in those days ? 

The boys had their texts with them. The teacher then asked if the 
film made Caesar any easier to understand. The boys said it made the 
equipment of the Romans plainer ; the difference in the uniform of cen- 
turions and troopers was made clear. One boy said the film made the 
scene in the cornfield, which they had read in Caesar, mean moi*e. The 
class found and re-read this extract, referring to a British ambush in a 
wood and surj^rise attack upon the Romans. Thci boys ])ointed out that 
the film showed the Britons gathering secretly in the woods. One boy 
objected that most of the country in the film was too open for surprise 
attacks. A further passage had been discovered : This is their order 
of fights in waggons. First they ride about on all parts casting off darts, 
and oftentimes with the terribleness of their horses and the rattling noise 
of their wheels they break the array. . . . And they are come to such 
perfectness by daily practice and exercise that even in sleep and falling 
places they will stop their horses running a full gallop, guide them and 
turn them in a short room, and run upon the verges, and stand steadfast 
upon the beams, and quickly recover themselves back again into the 
waggons. With the which things, while our men were troubk'd for the 
strangeness of the sight, Caesar came in very good s(‘ason to the rescue.” 
The class again remarked that no darts were thrown from the chariots in 
the film, “ And the Romans "weren’t frightencMl.” The teacher asked what 
that showed, and sugge^stions were made, first that by this time the 
Romans were more accustomed to barbarian methods, and, in the second 
place, that their discipline was greater than their fright. There was con- 
siderable discussion of equipment, length of spear, shape of shield, type of 
foot-gear. “ In the film they had strai)s on the logs. Didn’t they wear a 
sort of boot ? ” These matters were looked up in Quennell’s Everyday 
Life in Roman Britain as they arose. 

It was obvious that the military scenes had chiefly seized tlu'se boys’ 
attention, though one expressed his surprise that the Britons could make 
pottery. He thought that they had no idea of it at all until they learned 
the art from the? Romans. 

The teacher considered that the film could well contribute to his 
special aims in history teaching. The Wolfe film was shown to a higher 
form in the same school. The reports on both experiments are given here, 
since in this way the master’s point of view the better appears. 

276. Report : Experiment 77. 

“ The History Syllabus and Method. We regard history as a 
vast treasure house of human experience, fi*om which each human being 
may take what is most suitable to his intellectual needs and germane to 
his tastes. For this reason the subject must be treated selectively and — 
ideally — the pupil must be encouraged to make that selection himself. 
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Therefore, we provide many and varied books, and aim — on a basis of an 
irreducible minimum of knowledge — at arousing in the boy a desire to read 
as well as a capacity to criticise, to select and connect facts together. 

The Place oe the Film. In a syllabus of this type the film can, 
therefore, have a very definite, if somewhat subordinate, place. We need 
it : (a) to stimulate interest in history as a live subject ; (6) to emphasise 
such aspects of life in the past as can best be understood when a whole 
scene is reconstructed ; (c) as a medium to aid the criticism of contempo- 
rary accounts, c.r/. Caesar’s expeditions to Britain and his descriptions of 
the Britons. In the last respect — (c) — they may have a peculiarly 
striking value. 

Films in general exact a more immediate response from duller or 
more volatile children, who have not the grasp or stamina necessary 
for literary work ; and they convey atmosphere swiftly and comprehen- 
sively, when history is one of the most obvious subjects lacking — in its 
ordinary methods of teaching— any really comprehensive understanding 
by the pupil. 

On the other hand, films lend themselves to the creation of a con- 
dition of ])assive rece])tivity in the child,^ and can only be regarded as an 
occasional - - though very essential— stimulus, without being reliable as 
continued aids to teaching. 

Of the two films which we saw {i.e. ‘ Roman Britain ’ and ‘ Wolfe ’), 
‘ Roman Britain ’ was a bad film, but it had the effect of making a lasting 
impression on IIb. Form. They remembered details ; they were stimu- 
lated ; and they were compelled, by their observations, to face Caesar’s 
own account of his expedition to Britain with a clearer eye for discrepancies 
or inaccuracies, i.e. their ability to use material critically and selectively 
was definitely encouraged. The Wolfe film was thought good, but it had 
not the value of the other. This was chiefly due to the fact that it only 
recapitulated facts which most boys arc quite interested enough to read 
for themselves. The detail was good, but the story had plot rather than 
comprehensiveness ; and I am inclined to believe that it is in this compre- 
hensive presentation of detail that the main value of the film lies. 

IVa. (average age 14.5) saw ‘ Wolfe.’ They wrote an essay on ‘ In 
what ways is a film clearer and more provocative than a book or an 
ordinary lesson ? ’ In this, the replies emphasised the value of the 
dramatic in history, of the film’s comprehensiveness (‘ more in the pic- 
ture ’), its definiteness, reality, lasting effect, and the appeal made to a 
few by the sight of the actual characters hke Wolfe and Pitt. One youth 
thought the films had no real value. Accuracy of dress, speed of presenta- 
tion of the story, and economy of time made a great appeal. 

IIb. (aged 12.11-13.3) saw ‘Roman Britain.’ Their observations 
were more diffuse. Only parts of the film remained in their memory, as 
there was no thread or plot on which to centre their intelligence. In 
consequence, they picked out such bits as army life and armour, the Chief’s 

^ I’he investigator denies the truth of this criticism, as contrary to the results of the 
tests, cf. supra, 227, 230-1, 233. 
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funeral, customs, etc., and ended by confessing that they could only 
remember the Britons’ method of fighting because they had read about it 
in Caesar. They asked for the film to be repeated, when, they explained, 
they felt they could really hope to get hold of it. These replies were 
either written or elicited spontaneously later in the same lesson.” 

277. Success of Experiments in Junior Forms. With the use of the 
Wolfe film we come to experiments with older boys and girls. We must 
therefore notice in passing that all the teachers who participated in 
Experiments 7.3 to 77, and this included tests with ten classes of 
children aged from 10+ to 13, felt that the film made definite contribu- 
tions to history teaching. Far more criticism of the films was anticipated 
from Senior scholars — and received. 

278. In Experiments 78 to 80 the Wolfe film was used without 
preliminary lessons on its subject matter. A Form IVb., aged 14 + , 
saw the film as an introduction to the study of the concfuest of 
Canada. They had previously had lessons on the colonisation of the 
Tudor and Stuart j)eriods, the rivalry of France and England, the outbreak 
of the war of the Austrian Succession, and later hostilities in America. 
The teacher’s report runs : — 

‘‘ Plan ok Lesson. To elicit information about the conquest from 
knowledge gained by the children from the film. 

Plan Altered. The lesson was begun, and the piipils were so 
bursting with details about the film scenes, the kind of ships, the men 
wearing wigs, Pitt’s yfianning, the appearance of the sailors, etc., that we 
found ours(;lves lost in a maze of descri})tive detail, jotted down in note 
form on the blackboard, without any clear thread of story. In the 
enthusiastic discussion of the film we discovered that some children had 
noticed details of dress that others had not. We deserted our original 
plan in order that each pupil might write down all that he remembered that 
he had seen. 

Next Lesson. A clear idea of the story had been retained, and 
the children emphasised Pitt’s planning, Vaudreuil’s incapability and its 
effect on Montcalm ; the capture of the Foulon and the opening out of 
the road to our main forces, the arrival of the British Fleet before the 
French. 

My Opinion of the Value of the Fit.m. I am certain that it was 
of great value. The pupils got the essentials, the reasons for our success 
and the ‘ atmosphere,’ conditions on board ship, dress, etc., the difficulties 
in scaling the cliffs, the kind of fighting, that Quebec was a walled town 
with a drawbridge, etc. The papers attached give no idea of the ‘ live- 
ness ’ of the lessons. It should be remembered that the film was the 
children’s introduction to the story.” 

279. Experiment 79. Forms Va. and b., a class aged 15 + , in a 
Girls’ Secondary School in Leeds, saw the film when they had taken the 
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general causes of the Seven Years’ War and the war in America up to the 
campaign of 1759, which the film shows. Oral lessons followed. The dis- 
cussion showed that the girls had grasped the story from the film. The 
teacher wrote of the lessons : “ The response in class was very good in 
the A. form and quite good in b. The particular points of interest seem to 
have been 

(а) Climbing the Heights. 

(б) Wolfe’s farewell letters. 

(c) The march along the Foulon Road. 

(d) The steady English battle line. 

(e) The dress. 

(/) The awaiting the reinforcements in the spring of 1760. 

The interest of the children was undoubted, but they saw immediately the 
fact that films could never take the place of teaching, for only scenes of 
action such as this could be used. This information was volunteered 
without* being asked for. Their chief criticism was in the confusion of the 
colour of the soldiers’ uniform. Usually, the French uniforms were white 
and the English coloured, but some French officers’ were coloured, and 
also, I believe, the gun detachment.” The false assumption here that 
films must necessarily be of this episodic nature, showing only spectacular 
action, is discussed later.^ Both classes wrote free essays on the film. 
These were very creditable performances, but no appreciable divergence 
from normal grading occurred. In discussing the value of the film, the 
teacher wrote : “It gave a picture the impression of which was much 
more vivid than a lesson, e.g. since seeing the film I have given an examina- 
tion, and the answer to the question on the Seven Years’ War in America 
in some cases resolved itself into a description of the film to the extinction 
of any previous events in the war, so anxious were they to get to the tale. 
I have had, therefore, to adjust a sense of proportion among the less 
intelligent.” 

280. Experiment 80. Forms Va. and b., boys aged 14, in a 
Secondary School in the north, saw the Wolfe film. This is the teacher’s 
impression : “ These forms had no previous acquaintance with the subject 
matter of the film so far as their recent school work was concerned, 
although the subject is one which most boys know something about. It 
was an excellent film, making full use of the advantage of a good theme. 
The attempt to show Pitt as the master mind behind the campaign 
appeared to me to be quite successful, but does not seem to have impressed 
the boys. The accuracy of the film was noteworthy : one point alone 
occurs to me that was not quite clear, viz. that the boats set off down- 
stream to the Heights of Abraham. The film was vigorously discussed at 
the next lesson period. In both forms surprise was expressed at the open 
fighting on the Heights of Abraham, the conditions of the last war in 
France evidently constituting their chief idea of war. Incidents that 
1 Infra, 324, 400. 
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attracted special attention were the climbing of the cliff, the conflict 
between Montcalm and the Governor of Quebec, the marching of troops on 
the horizon, the death of Wolfe, and the sighting of the flagless ship from 
Quebec. It was noticed that Wolfe looked ill, and the fact that a great 
many English troops died of disease in the second siege was well remem- 
bered, One boy asked why the English ships were not stopped before 
they reached Quebec in the first place. A very backward boy in Va. 
next day reproduced on the blackboard the map showing the position of 
English and French in North America with great accuracy, which he 
would not have been able to do from the study of an atlas. The essays 
generally showed a good grasp of the salient facts. They were written 
after a discussion of the film in class.” Actually, in the grading there is 
httle variation from normal. IVb. docs slightly worse, IVa. slightly better 
than usual. 

281. Experiment 81. In eight cases the Wolfe film was used after 
preliminary lessons. First, the film was shown to three forms in a Boys’ 
Secondary School : — 

(а) To Form V. Upper, 16 boys aged 15 years 8 months, the exam- 

ination form, who had studied the subject earlier in the 
year. 

(б) To Form IVa., 21 boys aged 14 years 9 months. The Conquest 

of Canada had been reached in the ordinary syllabus, but not 
yet taught. 

(c) To IVb., 17 boys aged 14 years 11 months, with whom the Con- 
quest of Canada had been taken in the previous lesson. 

The Headmaster, who was present during the showing, considered 
that such a film would be useful, chiefly to pull together material already 
known from other sources. He had noticed the boys during the film. 
They were completely absorbed. He was impressed with the amount of 
concrete detail given by the film in 45 minutes ; it was impossible to cover 
the same amount of ground orally in the time. 

The same test was set to all forms : — 

1. In what respects do you think the film helped you to understand the 

“ Conquest of Canada ” ? 

2. What part did the navy play in capturing Quebec ? 

3. (five the names of the French and British officers mentioned in the film. 

4. What were the relations between the French Governor-General and 

the French (feiieral ? 

The teacher also discussed the films with all the classes, and came to 
the following conclusions : “ Most boys found the film very interesting, 
and said they had learned something, usually that they had a more vivid 
mental X3icture of the eax^ture of Quebec. Details esx:>ecially were noted, 
these details varying with particular boys, some noting details of incidents, 
others of dress, others of the bearing of the x^ersonages. Several boys, 
mostly the older boys in Upper V. and the better boys in IVa., criticised 
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the film from the point of view that it only showed the capture of Quebec, 
and that it gave no indication of the general strategy that led to the 
conquest of Canada. The boys in IVb. were more ready to discuss the 
film, and it appeared to have had a greater effect on them, especially from 
a ‘ mental picture ’ aspect, than on the others. More criticisms came from 
Upper V. and IVa. than from IVb., and several boys in each of those 
forms questioned the accuracy of the opening scene between Pitt and 
Anson. Boys in Upper V. said that diagrammatic maps ought to have 
been used. With regard to the part played by the navy, the importance 
of the navy taking the troops to the Foulon and the arrival of the ship at 
Quebec in 1700 was noted, but it is doubtful if the film made the boys 
realise the real significance of the work of the navy in the conquest of 
Canada. Only one boy denied the film’s educative use. Even the boys 
who criticised the film because it only depicted one incident, thought that 
the vivid picture they had of that incident would help them to remember 
the whole conquest of Canada. The number of spelling mistakes in the 
spelling of proper names will be noted. Personally, I think the experi- 
ment was very useful. Undoubtedly, the boys were deeply interested, and 
I anticipate good answers to a question on the conquest of Canada in the 
terminal examinations. I was much struck with the eagerness of IVb. 
to discuss the film. Seeing the film was evidently more palatable to 
tliem than hearing about the plan of campaign. Of course, it must be 
realised that every boy knew something about the story. It would be 
interesting to see the effect of it on a much younger class that had not 
heard of Wolfe.” 

The delayed test, taken six months later, emphasised the gain derived 
by the duller boys from the film, and also the loss of those usually bright. 
The general report on the delayed test follows, and an analysis of the scores. 

“ (1) The essential facts of the film have been remembered very well. 
8ome boys remembered many details, and most of the details were re- 
membered by some boy or other. 

(2) The film was relatively of more value to the boys in the lower 
groups, as classified by the usual tests, than in the higher. The boys in 
the lower groups remembered more of the minor incidents. It will be 
noticed that only two boys in A group maintained their position. X and 
Y, IVa., whom I regard as two of the most intelligent boys, did badly in 
this special test. (They fall from A to D and C respectively.) 

(3) This test seems to bear out my experience of the use of black- 
board and other illustrations — the lower and younger forms are, relatively, 
very much more impressed than the higher and older. Those boys who 
are usually regarded as of a lower mentality, because of their inability 
to respond to a written test, often respond more readily to questioning 
about pictures and ordinary films ; therefore, the teacher has to use several 
differemt devices in any one form in order to impress all the diverse 
mentahties. The cinematograph would be an addition to the methods 
already used for illustrations. Some of the older boys, in a discussion on 
the permanent impression of the film shown, said that it could not teach 
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the history of the Conquest of Canada, because the film is, and must be, 
episodic,^ while history is more than a mere sequence of events.” 

Experiment 81 : Decayed Test : IVa. — 21 Boys 


Same Grade, 6. 


1 in A 

1 in B 

2 in C 
2 in D 


Higlier Grade, 7. 


2 B to A 
2 C to B 
] C to A 
2 D to C 


Lower Grade, 8. 


3 A to B 
1 A to C 

1 A to D 

2 B to C 
1 C to I) 


IVb.— 17 Boys 


Same Grade, 6. 


1 in B 

2 in C 

3 in D 


Higher Grade, 10. 


2 B to A 

2 C to B 

3 1) to B 
3 D to C 


Lower Grade, 1. 

1 C to D 


V. Upper— 16 Boys 


Same Grade, 


Higher Grade, 4. 


Low<m‘ G rade, 3. 


1 in A 
4 in B 
1 in C 
3 in D 


2 B to A 
1 C to A 
1 1) to A 


1 A to B 

2 C to I) 


282. Experiment 82. Strong criticism of the film came from a class 
of 16 girls aged 15 years 5 months, an Uj)por Fifth Form in a Girls’ 
Secondary School in Bedfordshire. In the discussion lesson, 10 of the 
girls said they had enjoyed the film ; 6 thought it was a waste of time in 
school, though it was quite pleasant to watch. This class is taught on the 
principle that they shall not be told anything that is contained in an easily 
accessible book. Hence the six girls felt that they could have more profit- 
ably spent the time in reading. The teacher said that they were average 
members of the class and not girls inclined to cavil. Later, in a private 
discussion with the teacher, the girls came to the conclusion that films 
showing social background would be useful, but not films showing a single 
incident like the Wolfe film. Most of the class thought that the film had 


Infra, 324, 400, 
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been useful as giving details of costume, site, etc., and in impressing the facts 
they already kndw. The majority had learned a few new points concerning 
events, that Vaudreuil was Governor-General, that Montcalm was aware 
of the necessity of guarding the Foulon. The class offered no detailed 
criticism of the film, but when asked for their views on its character 
portrayal, one girl said that she had not expected Vaudreuil to be so 
“ miserable.” Another girl was disappointed in the presentation of Wolfe. 
She had imagined him of much more striking personality ; the film did 
not suggest to her a man of any force. The maps were considered useful, 
particularly the last, darkening in new British territory. The girls were 
surprised at the thin line of battle. They failed to suggest the reason for 
Wolfe’s order to withhold fire till the near approach of the enemy. They 
had learned from the film the events of the winter 1759-60. The group 
of six said they had learned nothing. There were some points they might 
have learned, but missed. None of the class, for instance, could tell what 
was Anson’s office. The only suggestion offered, Admiral of the Fleet, 
was not accurate. Only one in the class could correct this mistake, and 
knew that Saunders was the Admiral. Perhaps the girls had not taken 
the film as seriously as might be because it was shown to all the Upper 
School. Mass showing proved no deterrent to close observation in the 
other cases where it occurred, but on the other occasions stress was laid on 
the fact that close observation was expected.^ Without some such 
warning, mass exhibition may lead to the half attention given to the public 
cinema. The Headmistress pointed out that unless the girls were put on 
the qui vim to notice the film closely in anticipation of a discussion, girls 
of this age would not be all eyes on the screen like the smaller children.*^ 
They would be interested, for instance, in my personal appearance, and 
wonder what it felt like to be perched up on raised benches operating a 
machine. On the whole, the girls knew the story of the film, but there 
was no suggestion that it had been of very special help. The teacher’s 
comment is : “I think that these older girls should be encouraged to read 
as much as possible. They do not need the film as a stimulus, but I do 
think that a social background film shown occasionally would be useful 
to them.” 

283. Experiment 83. In this same school, a class of 15 backward 
girls, IV. Upper B, aged 14 years II months, had seen the film at the 
same time as the others. Their year’s syllabus was from 1688 to 1815, 
but they had not reached the Seven Years’ War. They had never had 
formal teaching on this period. The girls’ response in the follow-up lesson 
to questions on the film suggested that it had been entirely useless to them. 
They had gathered something about Pitt and Wolfe. Several were com- 
pletely confused over the doings of Montcalm and Vaudreuil. They could 
reproduce the fii\st map on the blackboard, but had learned little of the 
disposition of the troops on the St. Lawrence. They were very uncertain 

1 Supra, 144. 200 children were present; 161, 166, 175, 176, 278, 288. 

“ Sujmi, 274. Experiment 76 was taken with Junior Forms in this school. 
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about events after the English entry into Quebec. Yet this was the final 
dialogue in the lesson. 

Investigator. This film was rather long and difficult for you. Do you think you 
really learned anything from it ? 

Answer. Chorus of — “ Yes.” 

Investigator. You think films would help you to learn your history, then ? 
Answer. All the class, “ Yes.” 

Investigator. Why ? 

Answer. Chorus, “ We can’t imagine it from books.” 

Investigator. But you haven’t found it easy to remember the film. It might have 
been easier if you had had this lesson first. Hands up those who 
would have liked a lesson on the attack before they saw the film ? 
Answer. No hands raised. 

Investigator. Well, why do you like the film first ? 

Answer. One child said : “ All the time wo were having the lesson, you kept 
saying, ‘ you remember.’ If wo had the lesson first, you couldn't 
say ‘ you remember,’ and we shouldn’t be remembering pictures as 
you explained, so that we shouldn’t get it clear.” 

The class confirmed this statement. The girls wrote free essays on the 
film at the time and seven weeks later. On the whole experiment the 
teacher wrote : — 

“ October : First Test. The amount of information given by the 
film was more than I give in one lesson. Consequently, the recapitulatory 
lesson also coveix'd more ground. The written work done after the lesson 
showed confusion in many cases. The results were not actually better 
than the written results that I get, but I beheve that they were better 
than the written results that I should get if I tried to do so much in such 
a short time. 

December : Delayed Test. I feel that the girls have remembered more 
than usual after an interval. What was grasped in October is on the 
whole retained. I believe that to these dull, non-literary people the film, 
judiciously used, would be of incalculable value. 

Attention. It is difficult to got real attention (I do not mean silence 
and apparent listening) for a whole lesson from such girls, but every 
girl craned her neck and did her utmost to follow (luring the whole time 
that the film was shown. That in itself was good, and must, if it happened 
constantly, lead to good results. They ought to be able to work more 
quickly. 

Imagination. The girls themselves said that when you discussed the 
lesson with them afterwards they could ‘ imagine ’ as you talked. I 
believe that that was a very real gain to them, though we could see so 
little result. The other day, after I had given a lesson on the ’45 I read 
the Ballad of Moy Castle, but several of these girls were quite bored with 
it. A film would have had the desired effect. 

Geasf and Retention. I believe that with a dull form the best result 
would be obtained by showing the film twice : film — lesson, preparation- 
film, with a period for preparation, reading or drawing (map) between. 
After the second film a written preparation might be given.” 
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284. Experiment 84. This teacher also took a follow-up lesson on 
the film with 24 girls aged 14 years 6 months, a bright class, and said 
of them : “ This class enjoyed the film. The work was entirely new to 
them. On the whole they grasped the main outlines well. These girls 
are able to read. I believe that they would obtain greatest benefit from 
reading first, asking questions on difficult points, and then seeing the film. 
It ought not to be necessary to show the film twice.” Her general con- 
clusion from work with the three classes is that the film, rightly used, 
“ can be most valuable as an aid to the teaching of history.” 

285. Experiment 85. 8everal forms in a Girls’ Secondary School in 
Bradford also saw the Wolfe film. None of the girls adversely criticised 
the film, though the oldest girls were aged 15 years 6 months. 

(a) Form Upper IIIa., an intelligent class of 35 girls aged 14 + . This 
class was very excited over the film, and broke into spontaneous applause 
at stirring moments, as when the first English sail appeared in 1760. 
They learned the essentials of the story well, as the discussion lesson 
showed. They had just reached this point in their syllabus. To avoid 
confusion between Montcalm and Vaudreuil, the film was stopped at this 
first meeting. These girls had missed the usual details, were not clear 
about Anson and Saunders, nor over the first two maps. The teacher 
thought the resf)onse very good. 


286. Experiment 86. (h) Form IVb. was a small class of 8 girls, aged 
15 years 6 months, of barely average intelligence. The teacher had 
previously taken with them general lessons on the relation of the English 
and French in America, but the details of the capture of Quebec were only 
known to them from reading their text-book. In the discussion lesson 
special attention was paid to the girls’ idea of the characterisation of 
the leading figures since the girls of Experiment 82 had been so 
scathing on this point. The class pointed out that Wolfe’s courage was 
emphasised ; he fought when ill. He was considerate, thought of his 
friends on the eve of battle. The disciplined spirit of his men showed his 
qualities as a commander. The scene at his death showed that he thought 
of his country before himself. Of Montcalm, they had remarked the 
affection shown him by the people, his eagerness to servo France, his grasp 
of difficult situations, shown by his desire to defend the Foulon ; he under- 
stood the position and dangers of the French better than Vaudreuil. The 
teacher said of the discussion : “I think that it was quite evident that 
the children had a much clearer idea of the characteristics of the English 
and French leaders than they had before. In a film of this type it is not 
possible to deal with all the points of their character, but enough were 
shown to make them living men and not mere names. The cool courage 
and determination of Wolfe in spite of illness, the enthusiasm of Montcalm, 
were far better realised by the children than if they had been merely told 
these were features of their characters.” The girls had found the maps 
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helpful, especially the two animated maps showing the march of the 
armies and the new English lands. As part of the lesson, they wrote 
down what new information they had gained from the film and what 
other help it had been to them. Under the first heading, five mentioned 
the importance of naval relief, four the jealousy between the French 
leaders, four “ what the battles were like in those days,” three the import- 
ance of Pitt, and three the delicacy of Wolfe. Many other individual 
points were made, one girl having noted, for instance, “ the look of the 
drawbridge, which was like a big slab of stone which was drawn up.” 
For the general helpfulness of the film, they instanced many matters of 
which they had previously heard but which were now clearer, the routes 
of the armies, the position of the English and French in America, how the 
English sailed in small boats to the foot of the cliff. The film gave more 
details. They saw “ just where the battle took place,” and “ the way the 
people made their plans.” Three say they can understand a story better 
when they see it, three that it is clearer because more detailed ; one girl 
s “ sure of having the right picture,” one thinks it is easier to reiiK^mber.” 
The teacher wrote : The whole class thought the film clearer than the 
lesson as the former was more detailed. This is true. I had taken the 
caj^ture of Quebec as the climax of the French and English struggle, but 
had not taken details as these w(u*e given in the text-book. This shows 
that childi'en of only average intelligence find it more interesting to see a 
film story than to read it from a book. "The chiklren said that they were 
able to understand the film better than the book, especially the routes of 
English and Fnuich armies in the diagrammatic maj).” 

287. Experiment 87. (c) Form IVa., 22 girls of average intelligence 
of the same age, 15-1-, also saw the film. They had had the same 
preliminary lessons as IVb. Only a very brief discussion was possible 
with this class. The time was spent in discussing the characters in the 
film. This class also felt that they had a better idea of the character of 
Wolfe and Montcalm from seeing the film. Wolfe was shown as a patriot, 
as a man of much strength of will, yet considerate of others. Montcalm 
had become far more vital. What they chiefly appreciated about the film 
in relation to Montcalm was that he was depicted in as attractive and as 
sympathetic a fashion as Wolfe. They were made to realise that In’!, too, 
had qualities as a commander. The girls wrote answers to the question 
“ Did you find the film helpful ? If so, how ? ” The girls reply in 
much the same fashion as the b, form. The film is more interesting and 
clear, largely because it is more detailed. Six girls say that the maps 
make the geographical position more intelligible, five that the difficulties 
of the campaign become more apparent. They say : “ It is easier to 
remember names of places after seeing them than after just hearing of 
them.” “ The film impresses main points as well as showing others.” 
“ The characters become lifelike.” It is evident that they feel to have 
gained a greater sense of intimacy with the people concerned in the attack, 
and a more exact knowledge of the whole campaign. 
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288. Experiment 88. A fourth form in a mixed Secondary School 
in the West Riding also saw the film. The average age of the class 
was 14-f. A series of lessons on eighteenth-century warfare had been 
taken with the children ; the teacher viewed the experiment as a test of 
the film’s power of supplying colour and atmosphere as a supplement to 
the usual lessons. The class was afterwards asked to write down anything 
and everything they remembered of the film. In marking, one mark was 
given for each observation. If an inference was drawn about eighteenth- 
century warfare in general an extra mark was given. The top scores 
were 47, 45 , 40 ; the average mark 25. The teacher wrote : “ The class 
did gain colour and atmosphere, well worth the time spent in seeing the 
film. The film impressed on their minds not only the factors of British 
success but also the details of dress, actual warfare, the difficulties of the 
sailors in landing, and so forth. The brighter pupils were stimulated by 
the film, judging by their questions and discussion after it, but the ‘ tail ’ 
of the class did not appear to have noticed anything that aroused their 
curiosity.” Of the delayed test taken five months later, the report runs : 
“ The main points were all retained, Pitt’s plans, the inaccessibility of 
Quebec, the difiiculties of the Foulon, the incapability of Vaudreuil, the 
importance of the navy after the winter. A few give points about 
uniform, ships, guns, etc. The A group did no better than usual, if as 
well. The 0 and D groups were better, but in some cases confused 
between Vaudreuil and Montcalm, Anson and (Saunders. On the whole, 
the poorer groups remembered better than they would have done without 
the film.” 

289. Experiment 89. Experiments 89 to 93 with the Wolfe 
film were taken with School Certificate classes. One set of boys, 
like the girls of Experiment 82, found the film xjleasant, but did not 
regard it as a serious contribution to their learning of history, and one 
individual at least was highly contemptuous. The group was formed of 
39 boys from Form IVa. and 12 from Form V. in a London Central (School. 
The average age of one form was 15 years 3 months, and the other 16 years 
3 months. They had studied the subject thoroughly, several with a view 
to the Oxford Senior examination. Six of the Upper boys said they had 
learned nothing from the film. All the others had acquired a few new 
facts, chiefly connected with events after the English entry into Quebec. 
Several had not previously heard of Vaudreuil. They enjoyed the climb 
and the battle. “ I thought the fighting was thrilling, sir.” They were 
critical of the detail of the film. “ Didn’t the light change rather rapidly 
from the time of getting into the small boats to climbing the cliffs ? ” “I 
didn’t know that cannon balls exploded.” In both these cases, the critic 
was proved after discussion to be wrongly disdainful. “ The deaths were 
too long.” “ The French were made too cowardly.” “ The Governor- 
General turned tail too soon, and the French army left the cliff face when 
an English ship appeared.” “ Were the English sailors slovenly in their 
rowing at that time ? They weren’t in time.” “ The mast of the Engfish 
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scout ship must have been rather high to rise above the cliff.” “ What 
did the English sailors do besides manning the guns ? ” “It said the 
English in Quebec were ill and had no food, but those on the walls in the 
spring looked plump and healthy.” They asked if the English had not 
sufficient boats to land all the men at the Foulon at once, wondered why 
none of the Indians were seen in open battle, could not understand why the 
French left Quebec to its fate with so little resistance after the battle. On 
the whole, however, the verdict was that the film was “ very good.” The 
boys had apparently missed few points in the film, though they were very 
disinclined to talk. They did not seem to have attached any significance 
to the introduction of the scene in Pitt’s study, but saw that the film made 
clear the reasons for English success, instancing the co-operation of navy 
and army, the more disciplined troops of the English, and the coolness 
between Montcalm and Vaudreuil. All but three of the class thought 
that Wolfe and Montcalm had become more “ alive,” but they agreed with 
the boy who thought Wolfe was shown as too effeminate. Experi- 
ment 22 had been taken with younger boys in this school. The teacher 
wrote ; “ One point is worth remarking. I asked any boy who would 
care “to, to write an account and criticism of what he had seen. Nearly 
every boy in the youngest form responded, while from the Fifth Form I 
got one 1 It. will be noticed that the younger boys are almost unanimous 
in approval, while the Fifth Form is scathing with all the self-assurance of 
16 years.” This is the essay, from a boy aged 16 years 3 months : — 

“ The film in itself was good. The acting was for the most part very good 
indeed, especially the part where the Heights of Abraham were scaled. The 
lighting, for the main part, was good, except for the fact that it was not clearly 
shown that the scaling of the Heights was done at night time. The lighting 
there was a little too brilliant. Too much stress was laid on the deaths of Wolfe 
and Montcalm, but it was clearly shown how much Pitt had to do with the 
acquisition of Canada by the British. It showed how Pitt saw that after 
Britain had beaten France, whichever country’s navy reached Canada first in 
the spring would finally conquer Canada. He saw that if France reached 
Canada first the whole work of the British during the winter months would be 
wasted. So he saw to it that Britain snatched Canada first. These facts were 
«hown on the film, when Pitt was talking to the Admiral of the Fleet, when he 
heard the news that the French had been beaten. As regards the fighting in 
the film, the part where Wolfe’s order that no British soldier was to fire until 
the French were within forty paces, and that was so heroically carried out, was 
very well acted. But apart from a few other minor details, the film was very 
good. With regard to the teaching of history in schools by films, it was shown 
that it would be a success for boys between the ages of about six and seven. 
For lads between sixteen and seventeen, however, it would not benefit them 
very much. For those who saw the film, who were between the ages of sixteen 
and seventeen, approximately, there was nothing that was not known before, 
and so it was clear that it would only be a success for younger lads.” 

Judging from the lesson, the essay is probably quite representative of 
the views of the Fifth Form. I should say that the general opinion of IVa. 

Q 
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was somewhat more favourable. The teacher compares the excellent 
response from Form I., aged 12, and that from this class : “In the Upper 
Forms the response was poor, worse than when I give an oral lesson. In 
my opinion this is due to the fact that adolescent boys are shy of expressing 
their opinions in public ; they fear ridicule from the rest more than any- 
thing else. In addition, films are much more of a novelty to the younger 
boys than to the older. There is no doubt but that young boys think in 
concrete terms, while boys of 15 are beginning to be able to think in the 
abstract. The result is that youngsters take a film quite literally, and as 
their sense of time is not developed there is apt to be some confusion. 
Further, all children are extremely critical of detail, so that every care 
should be taken to ensure the absolute accuracy of everything that is 
shown. In conclusion, judging from the experiment and its results, I 
should say that films could be a valuable adjunct to the teaching of 
history to children up to, say, 14 + , but that above that age they are 
more of the nature of an interesting illustration than a definite aid to 
teaching.” ^ 

290. Experiment 90. A different type of test was taken with 18 
boys, aged 10 + , in a West Riding Secondary School. They had studied 
the period. They saw the film, and, without any discussion, were asked 
to write what they remembered. Two months later, the usual delayed 
test was given. Both sets of essays were well balanced and comprehensive. 
In this delayed test all the essentials were remembered, usually in their 
proper sequence. There were some omissions, few errors ; only one boy, 
always very backward, was badly confused. Only two references were 
made in the delayed tests to the maps, two to the date, in both cases given 
wrongly. Anson is generally remembered but not Saunders. The general 
standard of the class was raised, the poorer boys improving, but two A 
boys deteriorate, one to C and one to B + . 


Experiment 90 : Immediate Test — 18 Boys 


Same Crade, 2. 


1 in A 
1 in B 


Higher Grade, 14. 


1 B to A 
5 B to A- 

2 B to B+ 
1 C to A 

1 C to A- 
1 C to B+ 
1 C to B 
1 D to A— 
1 D to B+ 


Lower Grade, 2. 

1 A to B+ 

1 A to A— 


^ Cf. use of this same film as a definite teaching aid with a Matriculation Class, infra, 

293 . 
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Experiment 90 : Delayed Test — 18 Boys 


Same Grade, 6. 

Higher Grade, 10. 

Lower Grade, 3. 

1 

in 

B4- 

1 

B 

to 

A 

1 

A 

to 

0 

3 

in 

B 

1 

B 

to 

A- 

1 

A 

to 

B+ 

1 

in 

D 

1 

B 

to 

B+ 

1 

B 

to 

C 




3 

C 

to 

A 








1 

C 

to 

A- 








1 

c 

to 

Bp 








1 

c 

to 

B 








1 

D 

to 

B 






The most striking point about this test, apart from the ease with which 
the boys grasped all the details of the story and the verve with which 
they retell it, is that the boys, unasked, give criticisms of the film. Several 
arc amused at mention of the Indian Allies of the French : “ A part in the 
film which seemed very humorous was the mention of the Indian Allies. 
Expecting to see a few hundred men of warlike nature, we were surprised 
to see two men run out of a neighbouring thicket.” They mock the battle 
scenes : “ The soldiers on cither side dropped between intervals which 
seemed ridiculous. Fancy standing 40 paces away from a body of men 
and only killing at intervals ! ” ” Montcalm marched to his attack, his 

soldiers firing at the enemy. It was only here that the ‘ taking ’ of the 
film seemed crude. It was too much like a pageant, but I can appreciate 
the difficulty of ‘ shooting ’ a battle.” Their remarks on the actual battle, 
however, emphasise the value of the film in pointing contrasts between 
the methods of different eras. Even these elder boys, accustomed to 
modern war films, had no conception of eighteenth-century warfare, despite 
their history lessons and history books. They write, for instance : ” The 
English ousted the French from their camp. Many such scenes followed. 
I began to suspect that it was a film to glorify the dash of our soldiers, 
though a more wooden set of soldiers I have never seen. . . . The forces 
were then arrayed in battle order. This caused a great amount of laughter. 
It looked more like a ‘ line up ’ for a review.” Another, one of the most 
intelligent, says : ” The film was very nice for a change from ordinary school 
work, but as it was rather humorous to watch well-dressed soldiers with 
powdered wigs standing about 20 paces apart in straight lines holding 
their rifles up stolidly and shooting each other down, no serious thought 
was given to the real meaning of the film. The film was remarkably well 
photographed, the scenes were fine and realistic, and the acting very good. 
The old-time military manoeuvres were rather funny, compared with those 
of the Great War when the armies were fighting 5 miles apart.” The 
briefest oral discussion would have driven home the point that, though 
the film perhaps shows the battle as too-pleasantly-clean and gentlemanly 
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an affair, men actually did stand up in the eighteenth century in powdered 
wigs and shoot at 40 paces. The teacher wrote : — 

(1) The essential difference between warfare now and then is very 
closely brought out in the film in a way impossible to realise by means of 
verbal description. 

(2) The reproduction of events in their original setting — a very valuable 
asset. 

(3) Map-work — useful — bxit could have been used to better advantage, 
to show, e.g. : — 

{a) The jxosition and importance of Quebec. 

{h) A map of the St. Lawrence River — showing the difficulties in the 
way of capturing Quebec. 

(c) A view of the British and French positions on the Heights of 
Abraham. 

These shown with a pointer (as on the last map), with the items concerned 
clearly marked, would be much more effective than a mere map or plan 
flashed on the screen for a second or so, without explanation. 

(4) The advantage of carrying on the film to the capture of Montreal is 
shown in emphasising the importance of the Fleet in warfare. (Also — 
Geographical interest — the freezing of the St. Lawrence mouth in winter.) 

(5) As a whole, the film would have gained in unity and coherence if 
long-distance views could have been shown of the Heights of Abraham 
and the battle, instead of showing these in sections. 

(6) The subject matter was interesting, but dramatic events of this 
kind can be effectively dealt with by means of the descriptive lesson. 
More valuable use could be made of the film in dealing with social and 
constitutional history.” 

291, Experiment 91. Girls tested in the same way confined them- 
selves far more closely to the strict matter in hand — giving their memories 
of the film. Nineteen girls of Form V. Upper A, in a Leeds Secondary 
School, also saw the film after studying the matter in sufficient detail for the 
School (Certificate examination. It is only children of 12 to 13 who tend 
to recount merely the climb and the battle. These girls, like the boys of 
the last test, retell the whole story. All of them, for instance, describe 
the quarrel of Vaudreuil and Montcalm, often omitted by younger scholars ; 
only two fail to mention the winter siege of the English in Quebec and the 
bringing of relief in the spring. One girl writes : “I was very excited and 
could have even cheered when the fleet proved to be English.” Action is 
remembered rather than detail of causes and results with which the maps 
deal, but only one gives the causes of the campaign, beyond the mention 
that the English wished to conquer Canada ; the first map is not impres- 
sive. And for results, only nine say more than that Quebec became ours. 
One girl is enthusiastic on the last map. It would seem that the film had 
impressed the main facts of the attack, and in so doing suggested to the 
class much accessory detail not usually learned in oral lessons. 
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Neither in this test nor in the delayed test, written by 23 girls, were 
the scores particularly different from usual. Five months later the girls 
remembered the story adequately ; for instance, besides the story of the 
chmb and fight, sixteen refer to Pitt’s direction, and fifteen to the events of 
1760. Balanced accounts in film sequence are given. The Headmistress 
thought that such pictorial films might be very useful as a reward for 
keen work as a whet to appetite, but made the reservation ; “I think we 
must not use films too much. Children would got a facile impression of 
events of history, and tend to underrate ideas and causes underlying.” 
This criticism does not hold of the film as used as a basis for discussion, 
as in Experiments 78, 80, 92, 93, 99.^ The history mistress wrote : — 

“ Like all films, this must be of particular help to the unimaginative 
child who finds it difficult to relate history to reality. At the same time, 
films must helj) all to supply colour. The Wolfe film seemed to me to tell 
a clear story of the part played by the individuals, but the massed action 
was less helpful. 

Helpfvl. — e.g. (a) The relative i)arts played by Pitt, Anson, and Wolfe 
were made very clear. The analogy of the sword was helpful. The 
study of the map — the planning of the attack must have given some con- 
ception of the co-operative work that went on. 

(6) The pictorial representation, though by no means ideal, must have 
helped these names to become more than names in a text -book, a lesson, 
a homework exercise — and the unimaginative child finds it very difficult 
to make them anything other than this. 

(c) Costumes of the period when actually worn by moving people im- 
mediately carry the conviction that they were once a part of life — 
become more convincing than any illustration or printed description. 

(c?) The film continued to tell a clear and dramatic story of the decision 
of Wolfe, the difficulties of Montcalm, the heroism until death of both 
leaders — a very valuable lesson. 

(e) The critical waiting for the fleet by both French and Enghsh served 
to drive home finally the decisive part played by the fleet. 

Less Helpful. The military details, I thought, were less clear. Perhaps 
with careful jireparation for this section of the film and a special warning 
of points to notice, this would have been better. As it was, the masses 
were somewhat confusing, and it seemed to me that here the speed of the 
film was too great.” She noted : “ One girl, quite hopeless as a history 
student, but a picture ‘ fan,’ declared that she had enjoyed the Wolfe 
film as much as a visit to the pictures, and wished she could always do 
history that way.” 8he finally added : “To see a film properly requires 
preparation beforehand, as a visit to a theatre. As usual, the short time 
allowed for the subject is the chief difficulty.” 

292. Experiment 92. Another test was made with a School Certifi- 
cate Class, boys and girls aged 16, in a mixed Secondary School in the 
West Riding. The class had studied the Seven Years’ War a few months 
^ Cf. supra, 227, 230-1, 233 ; infra., 321, 324. 
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previously. Before seeing the film all had a revision lesson. One hah of 
the class wrote essays on the Conquest of Canada before seeing the film, 
the other half afterwards. The teacher found the essays of the two groups 
very similar ; the film group gave little more detail than the others, the 
outstanding difference being that those who wrote after seeing the film 
concentrated more on the difficulty of scaling the chffs and on Vaudreuil’s 
incapability than the others. But the pupils’ supplementary essays 
criticising the film, and the discussion lesson, showed that the class had 
benefited. The teacher summarised her impression of the lesson thus : — 

“ (1) The class was mentally alert during the film show ; this was 
evidenced by their discussion and questioning afterwards. 

(2) The Quebec film is a valuable teaching aid. It supplies atmosphere 
impossible to convey in an ordinary lesson. 

(3) The class were unanimous in thinking the film clearer than an 
ordinary lesson. 

(4) The class appreciated the fact that Pitt’s hand in organisation was 
clearly shown. 

(5) All pupils were interested in ‘ old-fashioned ’ dress, guns, ships, etc. 

(6) The children thought that the scene between Vaudreuil and Montcalm 
showed well how the latter was handicapped. 

(7) Many pupils were particularly struck by the fact that the film 
impressed upon them the difficulty of Wolfe’s scaling the Heights ; the 
scene made clear the boldness and risk of his plan. The manoeuvres from 
the top of the cliff to the battle are difficult for scholars to understand 
from reading or hearing, but become quite clear after seeing the film. 

(8) Many thought that the film was good if the facts were previously 
known, but if not, the scene where the armies awaited the ships would 
not have been clear, as it was not obvious which army was in possession of 
Quebec. 

(9) One pupil thought the causes of the war and results not touched upon, 
but that the film gave a ‘ vividly filled space in the ordinary run of 
History,’ but it needed imagination and preparation to put it in its proper 
place. 

(10) The laziest boy in the class proclaimed it an ideal lesson. 

(11) Many say it is bettor than an ordinary lesson because there is 
nothing to distract, and, ‘ even if you are not interested you can’t look 
out of the window or read ; you have to stare at the film.’ ” 

A delayed test was taken two months later. The report runs : ‘‘ The 
whole class retained a clear idea of the story. The children remembered 
the essentials, the organisation of the attack on Quebec, the difficulty of 
taking it, the contributing factors to success. The A group was not better 
than usual. B, C, and I) groups remembered more clearly and in more 
detail than usual.” 

293. Experiment 93. The final experiment with a Senior Form was 
with the Matriculation Class of a London Secondary School, 34 boys 
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whose average age was 15 years 9 months. An interesting lesson followed 
the film, any initial disinclination of hoys of this age to discuss in front of 
strangers being overcome by the method adopted. Each boy had pencil 
and paper, the answers to the questions asked being written by all the class, 
and selected ones then read aloud for general comment. These are the 
questions and answers : — 


Question. 

Answer. 


Question. 

Answer. 


Question. 

Answer. 

Question. 


Question. 


Question. 


Question. 

Answer. 


What characters struck you as like your imagination from previous 
reading ? 

Most of the class found that Wolfe corresponded to their previous 
notions. Half gave Montcalm, about a third Pitt, and a quarter 
Vaudreuil. 

Were any quite different from your former view ? 

Seven gave Pitt. The reasons were discussed. Some were surprised 
at his small stature. Others found him rather unemotional ; they 
had expected a more excitable person. The teacher explained that 
excitable folk are only so occasionally. Eight gave Wolfe. One 
boy thought the death scene made him appear rather “ tame.” 
Others had expected him to be more to the fore in the actual battle. 
The class decided that Wolfe’s job was more or less done when he 
had brought his men to the striking point. Many thought the film 
unfair to Montcalm in that he appeared far too excitable. The 
necessity of exaggerating such traits in a short film was pointed out 
by others in extenuation. Several commented on the presentation 
of Vaudreuil. They had imagined him as somewhat like the film 
characterisation of Montcalm, short and explosive ; they were 
surprised at his lack of sense and initiative and at his procrastina- 
tion. 

What was the clue to that ? 

His jealousy of Montealm. 

What explains his jealousy ? 

The class were reminded of Vaudrcuil’s Canadian birth ; the jealousy 
was not mere personal rivalry but the usual jealousy of a man of 
Colonial stock of the official newly sent from France. 

Who was Anson ? 

Several failed to answer. The majority gave his office correctly, but 
said they knew it before seeing the film. The class did not consider 
that the film emphasised Anson’s work sufficiently. 

Who was Saunders ? 

Only two did not reply. Half of the class knew of him from reading. 
Few thought that they would have learned anything about him 
from the film. None of them had identified any figure on the film 
as Saunders, They did not think that the film was at all clear 
on this point. 

What important episodes in the film were entirely new to you ? 

Thirteen said that nothing was new, four said, with evident malice, 
that “ the cliff’s were scaled in daylight.” This point was discussed.^ 
The lanterns were raised at 2 a.m. The boats dropped down the 
river for two hours. The disembarkation was at 4. Would it be 


^ Cf. supra, 289. 
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Question. 


Question. 

Question. 


Question. 

Question. 


Question. 

Question. 

Question. 

Question. 

Question. 

Question. 


light at Quebec soon after four on a morning early in September ? 
It was decided that after all the film was pretty correct on this point. 
Six had been unaware that Vaudreuil hampered Montcalm’s move- 
ments. Several had not realised “ that Wolfe was more or less an 
invalid.” Some had not known the name “ Foulon.” One boy 
said he had not known “ that the cannon only fired two shots in 
the battle.” Several mentioned their surprise at finding that the 
majority of the British troops did not scale the cliffs. 

What famous incidents connected with this event were omitted from 
the film ? 

Two boys referred to the story of Gray’s Elegy, two to the sentry’s 
challenge. Several thought the film could have shown more clearly 
that the fleet sailed towards the Foulon from further west. Some 
boys asked why tlie previous attempt on the Montmorency was not 
shown. The teacher summed up by pointing out what little ground 
was covered by the film. 

Why was the Foulon only lightly guarded ? 

Practically all the class made the two points of the inaccessibility of 
the cliffs and the over-confidence of Vaudreuil. 

Where was the main French army posted ? Explain in relation to 
the Foulon. 

All the class gave the correct answers — on the Beauport coast and 
further downstream. 

What famous men present in this attack were not mentioned in the 
film ■? 

Sir Guy Carleton was suggested, and Captain Cook. 

Why should the makers of the film not include Cook ? 

The class suggested that Cook was not known at the time nor did he 
play a considerable part. The teacher brought out the point that, 
nevertheless, English film producers would most likely have intro- 
duced Captain Cook into some incident. But he does not loom 
largely in American eyes. The film’s omission to comment on his 
presence in this engagement is an illustration of the national bias 
which unconsciously influences the interpretation of historical 
events. 

Does the film explain the causes of the campaign ? 

The class thought that this was done cpiite adequately by means of 
Pitt’s conversation with Anson and by the first map. 

Does the film give a general history of the campaign against Quebec ? 

The class thought decidedly, “ No ’' — very selected history. Im- 
portant omissions were briefly discussed. 

What are the dates covered by the film ? 

Twelve gave 1759-60, seven gave 1759. 

What was the month of Wolfe’s death ? 

All the class gave September. 

Who was the French commander before Quebec in 1760 ? 

Only one gave De Levis. 

Is the imjiortance of the navy sufficiently shown by the dramatic 
incident at the end of the film ? 

The class thought that the state of affairs in Quebec was not suffi- 
ciently emphasised. A long sub-title explained this, but there 
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should have been shots of the interior of Quebec with the people 
sick and starving to stress the importance of the navy as the 
ultimately determining factor in success. The teacher suggested 
that it would have been well if the film had contrived in some way 
to show that victory must lie with the power that had command 
of the sea. 

Question. Finally, the boys were asked what they had gained from the film both 
as regards facts and general impression of the episode, that they 
had not otherwise realised. 

There was no time to discuss these answers, but the papjers were col- 
lected. Mostly, the boys confined themselves to giving pi('ces of informa- 
tion. These were taken from all parts of the film and sufficiently indicate 
that the film had corrected many false notions. They mention “ that 
Quebec was not taken immediately on climbing the Heights,” the existemee 
of the Forlorn Hope, the routes of the armies, the presence of Scots, the 
method of fighting, the few pieces of artillery, the small numb(‘rs con- 
cerned, fighting at forty paces, that Wolfe did not die in the heart of the 
battle, and so forth. The greatest number of references were made to 
the antagonism of Montcalm and Vaudreuil, and to the French siege of 
the English in Quebec in 1760. The first was given fourteen, the second 
nine times. Several boys had gained a new understanding of the people. 
One boy learned “ the character of most characters,” another gained “ a 
clear insight into the characters of the Principals.” Some feel that they 
will better remember the episode, “ The greatest thing the film has done 
has been to impress it in my memory.” One has “ a clearer idi^a of the 
geographical position.” Another says: “It seems to show easily the 
relation of one fact to another, where previously they seemed rather 
scattered, or, in other words, it gave a clearer idea of the ])osition.” 

It is evident that in this case, even with Senior boys, the film was not 
regarded merely as an illustration, but was used by the teacher as a definite 
teaching instrument, not as a stimulus to an interest in history, which 
was already existent, but for the training of criticism. He used the film 
as an attractive and intellectually fruitful method of revision, for recall of 
a chain of events by bringing the class to criticise the film presentation of 
their climax. 

The teacher reported ; “ The showing of the film was distinctly bene- 
ficial, (1) as enabling boys to visualise matters not clearly brought out in 
written accounts, (2) as encouraging them to criticise details of the repre- 
sentation. In a subsequent lesson there was a useful oral discussion, and 
written opinions wore collected at the end. My view is that Senior Forms 
should see about three well-chosen films per term, and that these should 
deal with subjects already studied in books. The awakening of the critical 
faculty seems the most useful result to be looked for.” 

294. Summary of Results with Wolfe Film. These sixteen experi- 
ments with the Wolfe film convinced the teachers concerned of the value 
of the pictorial film even for Senior Classes, except in the two cases of 
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Experiments 89 and 82 ; in the last case the teacher found films useful 
in the Middle school, and felt that Senior Forms would be helped by 
occasional showings of social background films. Some teachers regard 
the film merely as a form of illustration,^ some as a definite adjunct to 
teaching,^ others think that its function varies with the age of the child.® 
Some state their opinion of the value of the film with reservations.^ 
These will be examined later.® 

295. Experiment 94. Experiments 94 to 99 were concerned with 
the Naval Warfare film. In all but one case it was used for revision 
or recapitulatory purposes with classes that had studied the subject 
for the School Certificate examination, so that it was now fairly tried 
for the object for which it was produced. The first case concerned a 
Form IVa. in a Girls’ Secondary School. The film was shown without 
comment except for explanations of the maps. More was considered 
unnecessary in view of the girls’ knowledge of the period, but the event 
proved that the film needed far more oral aid to make it clearly compre- 
hensible even in these circumstances. For testing, the class was divided 
into two groups. Group B of 17 girls was asked : “ What points did you 
notice in the film ? Give these in the order you think of them.” The 
opening scenes of the film made an impression, the contrast of Nelson’s 
battleships with those of to-day. Fifteen mention this, and mostly at the 
beginning of the essay. Thereafter, the answers become a disconnected 
scries of jottings, which convey only too plainly the fact that the film has 
made no impression beyond the teaching of a few facts. The form of the 
question encourages disjointedness perhaps, but it is noticeable that in 
answers to questions of the same kind on the Wolfe and the League films, 
the children reproduce a connected story practically in the order of the 
film. As with the younger gro\ips, the jnctorial parts are best remem- 
bered ; sixteen mention the press gang, twelve the mutiny, eleven the hard 
hfe aboard. The tactics of the Nile and Trafalgar are well remembered, 
but not of the other battles. St. Vincent is only referred to once, and 
though Copenhagen is mentioned in eleven essays, it is the blind-eye 
episode which is recalled, not the battle tactics. Nor are the maps dis- 
cussed with any fullness. The answers are far below the standard expected 
from girls of this age. Set A, also of 17 girls, were given a question 
calling for criticism of the film, “ Did the film make the subject of Naval 
Warfare any clearer or more interesting to you than before ? ” Four girls 
replied that the film made matters clearer ; the pictorial parts were 
helpful in conveying ideas of the conditions of the time. Three show a 
tempered approbation. “ The film did not make the subject clearer, but 
a little more interesting.” “ Some parts of the film were interesting, but 
much of it was very dull.” Ten frankly expressed preference for their 
usual lessons. They give the usual reasons. Blackboard maps were 
clearer than the film maps with their obscure shading ; the film diagrams 

^ Supra, 281. ^ Supra, 283-88, 290-93. ^ Supra, 289. 

‘ Supra, 279, 291. ® Injra, 321, 400. 
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were confusing ; the model ships of the two fleets could not be distinguished ; 
the pictorial parts were brief. A t 3 rpical essay follows. 

“ The film did not in any way alter my impression of the progress made by 
Naval Warfare 1793-1805. I had really thought it much more exciting and 
adventurous than the film depicted it. The ships and the sea seemed to be 
much too wooden and unreal. A diagram on the blackboard in the lesson made 
it much clearer than the film, and descriptions of the sailors’ life wore much 
more real and exciting than they appeared to be on the film. 

The way in which one fleet attacked another was very disappointing and 
wooden. There were no waves and no firing ; in fact the attacked fleet seemed 
to take things much too placidly. 

Parts of the film were certainly confusing. Most particularly when Naval 
movements were shown by dotted and straight lines. These conveyed nothing 
whatever to my mind, but only puzzled mo. The film as a whole seemed too 
uneventful, and destroyed my idea of interest and excitement in the Naval 
Warfare of that period. 

Napoleon and Nelson did not appear as many times as they should have 
done, and when Nelson fell, he did it very unrealistically. 

There were one or two interesting parts, e.g. the beginning of the film when 
modern and Nelson’s ships were shown in contrast, also the Press-Gang, and 
the mid-shipmen on the look-out. 

The mutiny was decidedly disappointing and unexciting, and was not a bit 
like I had pictured it. Taking the film generally it destroyed rather than gave 
interest to the period of Naval Warfare.” 

The teacher reported : — 

“ (1) Criticism of Experiment with Form IVa. The film, though 
confusing, contained interesting scenes which were appreciated by these 
girls, who have made a study of this period in preparation for the Matricu- 
lation examination, 1030. I feel it will help to sustain their interest in the 
deeds of the navy, and that they will always remember the press gang and 
cold midshipman. 

(2) Crutcism.s as a Teaching Aid. Such a film could only supple- 
ment a lesson, and even then there is a possibility of its confusing what 
has previously been understood. In a few cases the film roused consider- 
ably less interest than the iirevious lesson, and so would do harm. There 
were too many maps for even intelligent children to understand with so 
little and so rapid explanation. Form IVa. are intelligent girls, and they 
felt they could not have understood the film at all without previous lessons 
on the subject. As a form of illustration and revision there was divided 
oiiinion. To some the pictorial incidents were valuable — to others they 
destroyed imaginative pictures already formed, and were dull. This film 
as a teaching aid could have been more valuable if it had been possible to 
give fuller explanations during the showing of it. Napoleon’s efforts to 
draw the British fleets to the West Indies to clear the Channel were not 
understood clearly. As an illustration of naval strategy the film failed, 
as it was difficult to distinguish the fleets, and the children failed to 
appreciate the breaking of the line. A colour scheme is more effective in 
a blackboard diagram when flagships can also be clearly indicated. As 
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an illustration of the hard life aboard leading to the mutinies, there was 
hardly sufficient detail — but the children enjoyed the scenes. The film as 
a teaching aid was spoiled in my opinion by the abrupt termination in the 
Battle of Trafalgar. Surely it is more important to stress the conse- 
quences of this victory and the mistakes into which Napoleon was goaded 
by his failure to control the sea.” 

Twenty-four girls did delayed tests taken five months later. No one 
gives anything approaching a clear and connected chronological account of 
the film. Twenty remember the first view of the sea, twenty-one the 
press gang, eighteen the death of Nelson ; nine contrast the ships with 
those of to-day, six mention the mutiny. Of tactics, six give those of the 
Nile, five of Trafalgar ; no others are mentioned. Five mention the 
English blockade, five the chase to the West Indies. No other matters 
occur more than three or four times. Most of the girls say there were too 
many maps, too many routes indicated, too many manoeuvres with toy 
ships to remember any of them clearly. The teacher writes ; “ The result 
of the test seems to me to indicate that the film did not leave any clear 
impression on their minds of the Naval Warfare in the time of Nelson. 
In many cases the best girls in the form, which is an A form, have written 
the worst answers.” It would be useless to write out the full tale of low 
marks. Three girls only retained their usual grade ; the other twenty- 
one did far worse than usual. 

296. Experiment 95. Far more oral description was given with subse- 
quent showings of this film, however senior the class, so that failure was not 
so complete. Twenty-two scholars, the School Certificate Class of a Mixed 
Secondary School in the West Riding, saw the film. They had studied 
the subject in a lower form. On May 16th they had an ordinary revision 
lesson on the naval aspects of the English struggle with Napoleon, and 
wrote an essay on “ The Work of the Navy in the French Revolutionary 
and Napoleonic Wars.” The class saw the film on May 28th, and wrote 
an essay on the same subject as before on May 29th. The essays were 
marked for general grip of the subject. The teacher reported : 

“ Out of 22, 12 increased their marks — 

1 by 4 
5 by 3 

2 by 2 
4 by 1 

5 remained the same 
5 decreased — 

4 by 2 
1 by 1. 

Among those whose marks decreased one (who lost 1 mark) was one of the 
most intelligent pupils in the class, and the other four were average. The 
one boy said the film muddled him. 

The film did not appear to increase the historical knowledge of the 
class of the typo useful for examination purposes, but it undoubtedly gave 
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them background. This was obvious in conversation, though not in their 
written work.” 

It emerged from the discussion and from the short papers in which 
the class gave their opinion of the value of the film, that they felt that the 
maps had impressed something of the immensity of operations. ” It will 
take me a long time to forget the coastline of Europe as it was shown.” 
The pictorial method had brought out some points not easily realisable 
from oral description. “ At the Battle of Copenhagen it showed the town 
in the background, which demonstrates the audacity of the English 
attack.” But many of the class felt that the film contained too much. 
This, and its disconnected nature, made it less helpful, they thought, than 
an oral lesson. Of the delayed test, six weeks later, the teacher wrote : — 

“ Very badly done, probably partly because it was the last day of 
term. At the same time, even good people give no details. They criticise 
the film as being a collection of maps with no clear ‘ story.’ They have 
retained an idea of the press gang and of the mutiny, owing to ill-treat- 
ment ; some of the D group say they remember clearly the great amount 
of coasthne we had to watch through seeing maps, and they learned how 
guns were worked and understood the Battle of the Nile because of the 
film. Some frankly say they got nothing new from the film. Their written 
work in this delayed test is not nearly as good as a delayed test on an 
ordinary lesson. They evidently found great difficulty in recalling any- 
thing continuous in the film.” 

297. Experiment 96. Form IVa., aged 15, of a Girls’ Secondary 
School in Leeds saw the film with similar results. The class felt that the 
film had helped them. “ By seeing the film it gave me a very much more 
clear idea of how things were carried out in Nelson’s time. Actually 
seeing the picture, maps, etc., I had a much more strong and clear im- 
pression than if I had read it from a book or listened to some one else. I 
could r(?member this more easily to write an essay on, because I had such a 
strong base to refer to. The film also cleared my mind of many muddling 
ideas I had.” But the delayed tests, written four months later, again 
proved that children do not remember animated maps and diagrams if 
any number are shown at once, however telhng they may initially appear. 
The teacher’s report is given in full : — 

“ Pkoceduue. The matter comprised in this film, generally speaking, 
had been taught five months previously. No revision lesson of a formal 
type was given. All the class were asked to revise the subject for home- 
work, then 15 minutes was allowed for a discussion of suitable headings 
for an essay. The next homework period was given up to the writing. 

After seeing the film the form were asked to write about it ; they 
were told to show what additional knowledge they had gained, which 
points had been clearest, and which, if any, were confused. 

Most points on the film were commented upon favourably. Thirteen 
girls thought the view of the ships moving into battle position was 
specially good, seven mention life on board ship, plans of campaign, type 
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of ship, or dress of soldier ; six comment favourably on the maps of 
Europe. Blockades, press gangs, rejoicings on shore, mutiny, recoiling 
of guns after firing, clouds of smoke from gunpowder, dates, marking of 
towns on map, difference in muskets from modern ones, were all noticed. 

Of unfavourable criticisms the only general one concerns the maps 
of Europe. The general opinion is that the shading was too similar and 
therefore confusing, and that the dotted lines to mark the blockade would 
not have been noticed had not Miss Consitt called attention to them. One 
girl thought it impossible to learn dates in the time allowed, one was not 
satisfied because the ships did not appear to fire ; for one the death of 
Nelson was not at all realistic, another wished to see more of the build and 
the working of ships. 

One girl only, whilst claiming that the film was clear, proves by 
remarks that she was confused by it ; the toy ships moving to position 
for battle she took to be blockading the coasts, and the press gang as an 
incident to prove the cruelty of the French. 

Criticism from the Teacher’s Point op View. (1) The film was 
too comprehensive to be easily grasped except as an aid to revision — for 
this it was well suited. As a teaching film in the first instance it would be 
far too crowded with facts. (2) Maps — I agree with the children that 
the shading was too near in tone for the flash maps of the alliances to be 
clear. They could, I think, be improved by ignoring the countries which 
were, for the time being, neutral, and thus having two grades only. 
(3) The film showed greater realism than the one on Roman Britain. 
There was not nearly as much feeling of a cinema star seeking the approba- 
tion of the onlooker, nor of pageant of the Wembley type. Once only did 
it become very evident that this was acting, i.e. Nelson obviously was not 
shot unawares but sat down when and as he chose. 

The Delayed Test. The essays are not good on the whole. One 
girl confused the beginning of the League of Nations film with this one. 
Few remembered the maps and plans of battles, and surprisingly few any- 
thing about the press gang. Most remembered the Battles of the Nile and 
of Trafalgar. The beginning of the film had impressed about three girls.” 

The grading was as follows : — - 

Experiment 96: Delayed Test — 16 Girls 


Same Grade, 3. 

Higher Grade, 4. 

Lowor Grade, 9. 

1 in B+ 

1 C+ to B — 

1 A- to B 

2 in C+ 

1 c to B — 

1 B+ to C+ j 


2 C to B- 

1 B to B- 1 

1 B to C+ + 

1 B to C-h i 

1 B- to C 1 

2 C-f- to C 

1 C to C — : 

j 
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298. Experiment 97. Fifteen girls aged 15, of a School Certificate 
Form of a Bradford Girls’ Secondary School, saw the Naval film some time 
after a series of lessons. They were then given, without discussion, a 
homework question. “ What do you think of this film as a help in re- 
vision ? Answer with reference to the maj)s, the mechanical ships, the 
scenes of naval fife, the representation of Nelson, and any other points.” 
All but four think the film was of use. One or two are enthusiastic. The 
majority feel that the devices used in the film could liave been employed 
more effectively. With regard to the maps, all liked the showing of 
routes by an extending dotted line. It was helpful for only essential 
points to appear on the maps, these being thus emphasised. The contrast 
afforded by differently shaded portions of the map could be helpful ; here 
the colouring was not clear and the max^s were too numerous. Arrows, 
pointing to a town, as at Boulogne, are useful, stressing the name and 
position ; they are poor when suddenly appearing to indicate the position 
of a naval battle. The girls wished the routes of the fleets to the place of 
battle to be shown. The toy ships made English tactics clearer, but to 
avoid confusion the sails of the rival fleets should be differently coloured. 
The pictorial x^arts were interesting, but too short to give any clear idea 
of naval conditions. Nelson does not suffer from the film representation. 
The actual events shown emphasise his resource, as at St. Vincent and 
before Trafalgar. He is shown as an excellent admiral, as at the mutiny, 
and personally brave. But they have to judge from the course of events 
rather than from seeing Nelson. They would like him to play a more 
prominent part in the film. 

The girls felt that too much was attempted so that they were left 
confused. The film lacked coherence, “ They seemed to just slip off from 
one thing to another without an ending or any link.” “ It would have 
been better if there had been more about each battle or if they had tried 
to make one film showing one battle, as in the film about Wolfe.” 

299. Experiment 98. In the last two cases where the Naval film 
was shown, it proved definitely useful. Strangely enough, one of these 
classes was young, the average age 14, and the actual subject matter had 
not been studied. It seems that satisfaction with the results achieved 
was due to the fact that the children were not exx^ected to remember the 
exact details of the film. The class had learned about the Austrian 
Succession and the Seven Years’ War, and saw the film to get “ atmo- 
sphere ” for naval warfare of the eighteenth and early nineteenth century. 
After the film, the children wrote down all they had learned from it of 
naval conditions, and their answers formed the basis for a class discussion. 
The teacher made this summary of the points which had chiefly interested 
the class, a mixed class of boys and girls : — ■ 

“ (1) The slowness of the movement of the ships. Warships were 
sailing vessels of wood as compared with the ‘ ironclad ’ of to-day. 

(2) The slowness in firing the cannon, partly because they were 
muzzle-loaded, and because they had to be dragged back from the gun- 
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hole to be loaded. The guns were not of much use for long range. The 
guns were on wheels, and fired by touching the hole with a burning rope. 
The shot was not explosive, just big balls. The shooting was not regular. 
Timing depended on the quickness of the gunners’ loading. 

(3) The English ships sailed in a straight line one behind the other. 
Sometimes they lost ground in tacking, e.g. in the Battle of Cape St. 
Vincent, if Nelson had not broken from the line, the enemy would have 
got away. The closeness of the ships in battle, hand-to-hand fighting, 
ships deck to deck, boarding ; to-day the ships are miles apart. The 
English ships were always on the watch and after the French ships as soon 
as these left harbour. The English did the attacking ; they chased the 
enemy when those would not give battle. English daring was shown at 
Aboukir Bay (shallows) and at Copenhagen (going so near the town). The 
ships had high decks and did not look comfortable. The look-outs had 
perilous positions, quite unprotected. 

(4) To get recruits, the press gang had to bo used. The work on 
board ship was dull, hence the mutinies. The officers were bullies. The 
rigging was so low and the bulwarks so high that the men were boxed in. 

(5) The uniform of the officers. Snipers had an easy target in 
Nelson, who wore all his medals.” 

Her general conclusions are : “ The film was somewhat spoiled by 
the fact that light entered the room from a defective blind. Apart from 
this, the clearness of the film ai^peared to fluctuate. All the children found 
it difficult to follow and thought there were too many maps, too few 
pictures, and too little ‘ story,’ but, judging from their written work and 
from their conversation, the film was worth while as it did give them side- 
lights on conditions in the navy which they would not otherwise have 
acquired. The film could be much improved. It was disjointed, and 
the captions were disconnected.” A delayed test was given five months 
later. Of this the teacher said : “ The A group noticed Nelson’s tacking 
at the Battle of Cape St. Vincent, which was not commented upon by the 
others. One mentioned the welcome of the sailors on their home-coming, 
and the press gang scene. 

Most children in all groups got the idea of the importance of 
blockade. They mentioned the manoeuvres at Aboukir Bay and the 
routes to the West Indies, etc., before Trafalgar. Most mentioned dress, 
guns, boarding, the mutiny. 

The poorer children, C or D groups, remembered more than they 
would have done without seeing the film.” 

This teacher had assisted in Experiments 88, 92, 95, and 98. Her 
final judgment was that the film deserved a regular place in the history 
eom’se. The time taken for the film-showings was the chief difficulty, 
but, in view of the film’s advantages in giving colour and stimulating dis- 
cussion, and the help to the poorer groups, time could well be found to 
show each form at least one film a term. 


300. Experiment 99. The film proved highly successful as pro- 
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viding a basis for discussion for two Matriculation Forms in a Boys’ 
Secondary School in the West Riding. The film was shown with a maxi- 
mum of comment. The film was stopped not only at the maps but at 
every battle and the manoeuvres indicated. A very lively discussion 
followed : — 

Question. In what scenes did Nelson appear ? 

All these were given quickly. 

Question. What idea of Nelson did the film leave with you ? 

The boys did not appear to think the film representation poor. 
They pointed out that the film showed : — 

(«) His disregard for danger — medals worn at Trafalgar. 

(6) His power of quick thought and action — St. Vincent. 

(c) His disregard of orders — St. Vincent and Copenhagen. 

The boys asked what was his position at St. Vincent, and what 
really occurred at Copenliagen. Had he the right to continue 
action ? Discussion was very animated here. 

Question. What information did you get from the film of naval life ? 

All the different scenes of life aboard were quickly recalled. The 
boys thought these were cliielly useful in emphasising : — 

(а) The hard work — the gun scenes. 

(б) Severe discipline — use of the whip. 

(c) The relation of the grades, e.g. standing to attention for 
inspection. 

{d) Dullness. 

Question. Wh\’ was there so much dullness ? 

Answer. Because of the blockade. 

Question. What is a blockade ? 

Answer. The ships are placed round enemy shores. 

Question. Why ? 

Answers. 1. To prevent food going in. 

2. To prevent enemy ships from leaving harbour. 

Question. How was the blockade shown on the screen ? 

Answer. By dotted lines round the coast. 

Question. Is that a good method of indicating a blockade ? 

Ansiver. No. There were very big gaps left actually, and the dqtted line 
was continuous. 

Question. How was the blockade carried out ? 

Answer. The enemy ports were watched. 

Question. How ? 

Answer. English warships stood out to sea. 

Question. How did they keep watch on enemy movements ? 

Answer. By frigates. 

Question. Do you remember the sub-title giving the cause of the mutiny as 
the dull hardship of watching enemy ports ? Do you consider 
it a correct statement ? 

Answers. 1. No, bad conditions were chiefly responsible. 

2. Yes, but the dullness of blockade made them think more of 
their grievances. They forgot them in action, or did not bother 
about them. 


R 
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Question. 
Answers. 1 


Question. 

Answer. 

Question. 


Question. 


Question. 

Ansivers. 


Question. 

Answer. 

Question. 

Answer. 

Question. 

Answer. 

Question, 

Answer. 


How did enemy fleets escape from a blockade ? 

. In fogs and storm. 

I, When the English refitted. 

Anotlier boy asked how many warships watched a base, thinking 
that the squadron could refit in sections. It was explained that 
it was unwise to split up the fleet too much, and in any case, 
storms rather than refitting usually occasioned failure to pre- 
serve a blockade. 

What battles resulted when the French slipped the blockade ? 

St. Vincent, the Nile, and Trafalgar. 

What do you think of the method used by the film to portray 
tactics ? 

All the boys thought it good. One boy asked what was the dis- 
tance between ships, for it seemed easy for Nelson at St. Vincent 
to sail between ships of his own line. Another asked why all 
the lines across the Atlantic were left on during the Trafalgar 
campaign. He thought it confusing. This roused a chorus of 
agreement. The same boy suggested that this operation would 
have been clearer if short, black, moving blocks had represented 
the two fleets. The boys thought the film made the sending for- 
ward of the frigate very clear. The end of the voyages was most 
confusing. After (,Vlder's fleet left England “ there were too 
many criss-cross lines.” One boy wished the map could give 
some indication of the time of the Trafalgar manoeuvres, and 
asked how long it took Villeneuvc and Nelson to cross the 
Atlantic. Another boy asked why we did not conquer northern 
Africa and so hold both sides of the Straits of Gibraltar. 

What did you think of the maps ? 

All the class thought the maps, being simplified, far easier to follow 
than those in an atlas. One boy said that in following alliances 
in an atlas you had to trace one country through perhaps twenty 
maps. In the film the changing colours showed the reshifting 
of alliances. A .second said the idea was good, but not well 
carried out in the film. The colours were not clear. There 
was a chorus of agreement that it was a good idea badly 
executed. 

What about the sub-titles ? [s this adequate — “ We persuaded 
the Baltic countries to form the Armed Neutrality to prevent 
British trade in the Baltic ” ? 

1. It was chiefly our naval stores that were concerned. 

1. The caption leaves out of account the question of contraband of 
war. This point was discussed. 

Is the last sub- title good ? — ” The results of naval warfare. British 
merchantmen were free to .sail the .seas.” 

They always had been free to sail the seas. 

What was Napoleon’s next plan against England ? 

The Berlin and Milan decrees. 

Was the Continental system a success ? 

No. 

Can you connect its failure with naval warfare ? 

Yes ; our navy was pre-eminent. 
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Question. Have you any further criticisms on the film ? 

Answer. The scenes of naval life were far too short. 

Question. Do you think they were poor ? 

Answers. 1. No, but there wasn’t enough of them. 

2. I’ve learned more facts about the navy from other films. 

Question. What other films ? 

Answer. “ Captain Blood.” Most of the boy.s had seen this film. 

Question. What facts did you learn from “ Captain Blood ” ? 

Answers. 1 . About sleeping quarters. 

2. About living conditions. 

3. About the bad food. 

Question. Have you seen any other films on this subject ? 

Answer. “ Sea-Beast.” 

Question. Any more remarks ? 

Answers. 1 . It is not so clear as a picture-hou.se film — the photography. (This 
is true. My copy fluctuated in clearness and was frequently 
critici.scd on this point.) 

2. It still leaves naval warfare surrounded with a glamour. This 
remark came from a boy doing Higher Certificate work. T 
pointed out that the film empha.si.sed the frequent dullness 
of a sailor’s life, the hard work, the harsh discipline. “ Yes,” 
said the boy, ” but there ’s not enough of that, and not 
enough of the real horror aiid suft’ering. I think all war films 
should be horrible.” 

Question. Do you think films would help you to learn history ? 

Answers. All but one thought they would be useful. 

1. One boy said that picture- house films were so exciting that you 

naturally watched. You got u.sed to fixing your attention on 
the screen. So you concentrated on the film, even when it was 
a film like this that wa.sn’t exciting ! 

2. Many boys said the maps were helpful. 

3. Only one boy thought it more intere.sting than an oral lesson. 

4. The majority considered that it was u.seful to fix facts already 

studied. 

5. The Higher Certificate boy .said that films would not get you through 

examinations. You needed the text-book for the hard facts, 
but the film impressed points. His remark met with general 
agreement. 

G. The only dissentient (whom the teacher considered very intelligent) 
objected that the film gave no time to stop and think things 
out. Reading allowed for turning back and getting clear the 
relation between new facts and those met earlier. The class 
was impatient with him, feeling that they could have both 
book and film. 

This class was obviously intelligent and trained to think and discuss. 
It was interesting to find, first, that with such boys the film could be put 
to good use as providing material for discussion and criticism, and in the 
second place, that these boys, though by no means effusive, voted for the 
film as a help after a very dispassionate survey. It also emerged that 
they dissociated the school film from the picture-house film, and were pre- 
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pared to accept in school a different type. They considered the pictorial 
parts less effective than such scenes in the ordinary cinema, but were 
much interested in the possibilities and telUng effect of animated diagrams 
and maps. The boys’ natural interest in the mechanism of such devices 
and in general film technique provides a fresh angle for discussion of the 
subject matter of the film. 

Three months later the boys remembered the film well. Like the 
boys of Experiment 89, they gave criticisms of the film and the value 
of the method, though only asked what they remembered of the film. 
No new points were made. Two quotations will serve to illustrate the 
general view on film and method. “ The thing which struck me most 
in the film was the difference between Naval Warfare in Nelson’s 
time and Naval Warfare to-day. Very few things in those days were 
like the corresponding things to-day.” “ While you are reading a 
text-book you can always refer back and it gives it an advantage, but 
when you see the film it impresses the various events on your mind 
better than any text-book could do. Thus a combination of the film 
and text-book would make a much more instructive and enjoyable 
history lesson.” 

After the lesson, the teacher had commented on the value of film- 
showings as training a critical attitude to films in general. In the first 
report he says : “ For older boys I think that the diagrammatic film has 
a great value. In the Nelson film, the battle tactics and the extent of 
alliances and blockades were made very clear.” On the delayed test he 
says : “ The essays were written in class without previous warning, so 
that there was no revision or use of the book. On the whole, I think the 
results are very good. A and A— are only given for what I consider 
distinctly good work ; C is definitely poor, so that, as might be expected, 
most fall into the B class. It is clear that the average boys have done 
better than, or quite as well as usual. The accuracy of bright and average 
boys is noteworthy, for the subject matter of the film lent itself readily to 
confusion. Where confusion has occurred, it is in every instance, I believe, 
with a dull boy, the sort of boy who produces a muddled accoimt of a 
perfectly clear text-book narrative. Another definite result is that while 
about half of the bright boys have done quite as well as usual, all four who 
have done worse than usual are in the bright class for their usual history 
work. In general, the essentials of the film have been remembered. 
Different boys remembered different things. A good deal had been said 
in class on strategy, and the strategic points were well remembered. The 
film itseff, however, clearly made a strong impression, because the battle 
tactics are frequently described, and these had not been discussed in class. 
Thus the film has, I think, undoubtedly had a good effect, and seems to be 
more suitable for class use than I thought at first. The results must have 
been better had I seen it before and kept it in mind in previous class 
work.” 
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The grading was as follows : — 

Experiment 99 : Delayed Test : Matriculation Form — 

. 17 Boys 


Same Grade, 6. 

Higher Grade, 9. 

Lower Grade, 2. 

2 in A 

5 B-f to A— 

1 A to B+ 

1 in A— 

2 B- to B 

1 A- to B 

2 in B 

1C to B- 


1 in B- 

1C to A- 


Upper Va. — 17 Boys 

Same Grade, 9. 

Highor Grade, 6. 

Lower Grade, 2. 

1 in A 

IB to B+ 

1 A to B 

3 in A— 

1 B- to A— 

1 A to B 

3 in B H 

1 B- to B 


1 in B- 

1 C p to B-H 


1 in C 

2 C— to B— 



301, Summary of Results with Naval Film, The Naval film was used 
in six cases. In the first test, the teacher thought the experiment an 
entire failure. In four cases the schools considered that the film had been 
of assistance, but that the film was not of the kind they desired to use. 
In the sixth instance, a Matriculation Class decidedly benefited from use 
of the film. 

302. Experiment 100. In Experiments 100 to 107 “The World War 
and After ” was used, in four cases with children without previous know- 
ledge of its subject matter. Experiment 100 brings out two important 
points : in the first place, the value of the film for the teaching of essential 
historical concepts ; and secondly, the dependence of method on the end 
in view. If it is desired to create a general impression, the film can well be 
shown to introduce a topic. If detailed knowledge is required, so long a 
picture as the League film must follow preparatory lessons. In Experi- 
ment 100 the master regretted that he had taken the League film before 
lessons on the subject. The League was shown to 45 boys aged 15 in 
a London Central School. It was shown straight tlu’ough without com- 
ment, and with a follow-up lesson on the same day. The somewhat 
amusing opening to the lesson again shows that familiarity with the melo- 
dramatic film of the picture palace does not incline boys to disparage the 
much less spectacular school film. Thus : — 

Teacher. How many were bored by the film ? 

Answer. None. 
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Teacher. How many thought the film exciting ? 

Answer. None. 

Teacher. How many thought it an odd subject for a film ? 

Answer. None. • 

Teacher. Well, how would you describe the film ? 

Ans^cer. “ It was a useful sort of film ” — and with this the class concurred. 

The teach('r thus summarises his views of the experiment and film : — 

‘ ‘ The film introduced the boys to history as dealing directly with the 
actions of men. Many facts were taught through picture, diagram, and 
mai^, many useful ideas of conduct through simple facts illustrated from 
everyday life. There was definite thought and aim behind the compila- 
tion of this film, so that the response was ('xcellent and the subsequent 
discussion was both fruitful and lively. The diagrams were understood, 
the maps were strikingly successful, the picture of the street fight and the 
garden appreciated, and the points grasped. The war pictures were good, 
but why not give more of them ? 

The League itself was least understood. This portion could with 
advantage be treated more fully and with fitting ceremonial. Many hazy 
ideas were (jorrected — ‘ I thought the League was a few old gentlemen 
sitting round a table. Now I know that it includes quite a lot of people 
and that it gets things done.’ But the continual activities of the League 
were not (piite understood. The Secretariat, the Labour (Jouncil, and 
the International work for peace during the time of ])eace could have been 
more fully shown.” He points out that the film needs to be taken in 
conjunction with lessons, ju’eferring the film to come after the lessons, 
and adds : “ Films should be mainly pictorial, as dealing with the actions 
of men, the object being to stimulate thought and develop understanding, 
so that terms liberty, freedom, tyranny, democracy, kingship, empire, 
goverjinumt, industrial revolution, the Middle Ages, toleration, (^tc., may 
not be abstract phrases meaning nothing at all. The cinema intc'rprets 
the sjurit of these truths.” He concludes by saying, “ I should like to 
have the i)rivilege of periodical visits such as this one,” and outlines a 
scheme to make film-showings ])racticable. 

303. Experiment 101. Forms and VI. of a Bradford Girls’ Second- 
ary School saw the film. Discussion followed with Form V. The class 
had found the film interesting. They liked best the pictorial parts, ])ar- 
ticularly scenes in the Aaland Isles and Bulgaria, but were at jjains to 
make it clear that they found the maps effective. Generally the parts 
considered most impressive were the scenes showing the result of the war. 
‘‘ I was too little to know anything really of the war and what it means.” 
They were startled at the reminder that men were still suffering physically 
from the war. They had not realised the wide extent of the war till 
they saw the growing darkness on the screen. One girl thought too many 
scenes of desolation were shown, ” Most people know about it.” The rest 
disagreed. The class thought the parts showing the meetings of the 
League, Assembly, Cbuncil, etc., dull and confusing. “ The Sessions looked 
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so much alike, just groups of people. I can’t remember one lot distinct 
from the others.” The girls were impressed at the speed of the League’s 
working in the Graeco-Bulgarian dispute. 

Form VI., 8 girls aged 17|, gave their opinions on paper. All found 
the film helpful. One writes : “ The details are dry and boring to read. 
The film gave a touch of romance to the League work.” In contra- 
distinction to the girls a year younger, they found the maps the most 
interesting part of the film. The film, as usual, imxncsses its lesson, “ The 
film leaves me puzzled that civilised men should fight.” This film sets 
children thinking seriously on vital matters. There is a suggestion that 
the interest aroused is not merely fleeting. “ »Schoolgirls have not much 
time to study the paper, but I at least will try to keep my eye on the 
League in future.” 

The teacher wrote : As an introduction to a difTicult subject I think 
a film more stimulating than a lesson of corresponding length. I am 
comijaring a talk given a few years ago to the Upper Girls on the League 
of Nations and its work. I am quite sure that far more real interest was 
aroused and a clearer grasj) of the work of the League was gained from the 
film than from the talk, which was by no nu'ans dull. Both formed an 
introduction to the subject.” It is interesting to note the criticism of an 
T^xq^er VI. girl, an intelligent girl who already held the Higher School 
Certificate, who said that the League of Nations film taught her more in 
an hour of the actual work of the League than she had grasped from all 
her reading about the League activities. This comment of a Senior pupil, 
an energetic student, on the ease with which a knowledge of the League’s 
working was obtained, is noteworthy. Work in the Ux)X)er Forms of 
Secondary Schools makes heavy demands on scholars ; the strain is often 
too great for adolescent girls. If information can be acquired with ease, 
intellectual freshness is x^reserved for critical work on the material thus 
learned with facility. 

304. Experiment 102. The League film was shown to three Fourth 
Forms in another Girls’ Secondary School in Bradford. There were 29 
girls in IVa., 23 in IVb., 14 in IVc., the average age of all being 14. The 
girls had had no definite teaching on the League but had collected informa- 
tion relative to it from such sources as newsx)ax)ers for four weeks xu'cvious 
to the tilm-showing. Discussion lessons follow'ed with each class sex:)arately. 
IVa. and IVe. were taken in the same way, to judge of the contrasting 
effect of the film on bright and very backwaird children. In view of the 
low mental ability of IVc. a very straightforw'ard series of questions were 
asked on the film’s subject matter, relating to the causes and results of 
the War, the organisation and method of working of the League. A 
general discussion on which part of the film they preferred was fhst taken, 
to set the dull girls talking naturally before the more serious questioning 
began. IVc. much x^referred the pictorial x^arts of the film. They thought 
the maps were far too numerous and x)assed far too quickly. They pre- 
ferred ordinary maps to the film maps, for they could spend longer looking 
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out and learning the points in their atlases. They would hke the film 
maps if they could be stopped, because they were bare of all but the 
matters under consideration. The class was very slow at answering ques- 
tions on the subject matter of the film, which appeared to have been too 
difficult, too long, and too quick for them. 

IVa. had grasped the film exceedingly well. Their preferences were 
the reverse of those of IVc. ; they liked the diagrams and maps better than 
the rest, and considered the illustrations of John Bull and the garden 
dispute too long. They thought it difficult to grasp the administration of 
the League, because “ all the assemblies looked so much alike.” The 
only one of the class who could remember more than the Council and 
Assembly had read a book about the League and “ had got an idea ” of 
the different bodies. She could not have given their names before seeing 
the film, but the film had given point to and fixed her ear Her ideas. 

IVb. was treated differently. They were asked to provide arguments 
against the League from their general knowledge and to discover effective 
retorts from the film material. The girls had evidently learned the neces- 
sary information from the film and reasoned quickly and well. 

The teacher’s opinion of the lessons in all classes was that the quick 
children were even quicker than usual, but that the dull remained slow. 
It is the shorter, more pictorial film that helps the extremely backward 
child. But the teacher thought that even the dull children were excep- 
tionally interested and anxious to take part when they could. She con- 
sidered that their very real interest was due to the fact that they saw in 
the film ordinary men and women, so that the subject became “ more 
human, less remote from everyday life than a text-book picture of 
diplomacy.” 

It was decided to give all forms an essay on the lines of IVb.’s lesson, 
a dialogue between a supporter and an opponent of the League. 

(a) IVa. The work was good. The general result was average, since 
14 had their usual grade, 5 deteriorated, and 8 improved, but again, some 
of the brightest wrote poor essays, and the standard of the worst girls in 
the class was raised. 


Experiment 102; Immediate Test : IVa. — 27 Girls 


Same Grade, 14. 

Higher Grade, 8. j 

Lower Grade, 5. 

2 in A 

2 B to A ; 

2 A to B 

11 ill B 

2 C to B 

3 B to C 

1 in C 

1 C to A 



1 D to B 



2 B to C 



(6) IVb. — 13 girls. These girls did far worse on paper than in oral 
discussion. The teacher thought that orally the girls helped to suggest to 
one another lines of thought. Writing alone, they left whole sections of 
the film unexplored, a usual fault. 
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Same Grade, 5. 

Higher Grade, 3. 

Lower Grade, 5. 

1 in B 

2 C to B 

1 

A to C 

2 in C 

1 D to B 

2 

B to C 

2 in D 


2 

B to D 


(c) IVc. — 14 girls. The subject proved altogether beyond their 


capacity. 


Same Grade, 7. 

Higher Grade, 1. 

Lower Grade, 6. j 

i 


4 in B 

3 in C 

1 D to B 

1 A to B 

4 B to C I 

1 C to D i 


The teacher considered that the comj)lete revolution in method left 
these girls confused, so that they failed to remember details, but later 
lessons with the class suggested that increased use of the film would give 
a very different result. “ The use of the film stimulated imagination, 
made facts more vivid. For more accurate assimilation of facts, the film 
would need to be used more slowly and with frequent breaks for interpreta- 
tion. In one quick showing they got an overdose of material due to lack 
of time.” 

IVb. and IVa. were tested three months later. The results were 
average for IVb., better than usual in IVa. Again, two bright girls failed 
to maintain their usual level, and many of the weaker improved. 

Experiment 102: Delayed Te.st ; IVa. — 22 Girls 

I 

Same Grade, 11. Higher Grade, 8. Lower Grade, 3. j 


1 

in 

A 

3 

B 

to 

A 

1 A 

to B 

5 

in 

B 

1 

C 

to 

A 

1 A 

to G 

4 

in 

C 

2 

C 

to 

B 

1 B 

to C 

1 

in 

D 

2 

D 

to 

C 




IVb. — 13 Girls 


Same Grade, 8. Higher Grade, 2. 

Lower Grade, 3. 

1 in A ! 2 C to B 

1 A to B 

3 in B 

2 B to C 

3 in C 


1 in D 
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The teacher thought that the slower girls would have done better had 
they had lines of attack indicated. Without help they failed to focus on 
central points. They remembered the general lesson of the film, but gave 
little detail, were ‘‘ inclined to moralise rather than to recapitulate.” She 
also notes : “ The analogies presented difficulties to many and produced 
inaccurate statements, e.g. ‘ a street fight may cause a war.’ I think a 
slowing down and an interpretation of the analogy at the time would have 
cleared up the analogies. They are used to them in ordinary lessons and 
usually grasp them quickly.” 

The teacher did not feel that these written results represented the 
children’s gain from the film. The duller children had acquired a new 
conception of historical reasoning. Since the experiment, the children 
have been keener to apply the film method to the text-book facts, and 
have been willing to imagine a film. I believe that the whole experi- 
ment has been worth while, and that the method is capable of tremendous 
exj)ansion.” 

The suggestions for the first scenario in Appendix C are the result of 
the stimulating effect of this one film on the imagination of these classes. 
The teacher was talking of the Armada shortly afterwards. “ Wouldn’t 
that make a lovely film ? ” said the girls. They were set in groups to 
produce one. 1 learned of this when the teacher rose in a meeting of the 
local branch of the Historical Association, where the question of films in 
school was under discussion, to refute the statement advanced that the use 
of the film stunted the child’s imagination. With her girls, at least, the 
reverse had been the case. 

305. Experiment 103. The film was shown to a newly formed School 
branch of the League of Nations Union. A small Form VI. of three girls, 
two aged 17, one 1 0, were asked to write essays on Describe the machinery 
of the League,” to see if girls of this age learned the di'tails of the League 
constitution from the film, since younger jiupils so consistently failed. It 
ap]iears that this Form VI. grasped the details little better. All treat 
exactly the same matters, and quite well. They explain in detail how 
disputes are settled and expenses met. They give with regret the names 
of the countries not yet members of the League. But they mention none 
of the administratiA-e organs of the League excej^t the CJouncil. Perhaps 
the wording of the essay title was too vague, but even so, it is probable 
that had the girls known the matter we hoped to see, this would have been 
included in their answers. This part of the film is not clear because of 
the similarity of scene. 

Form IVa., 16 girls aged 14, wrote answers on — 

(1) Which ])art of the film did you specially enjoy ? 

(2) Which did you consider the most impressive parts of the 

film ? 

(3) What was the most important general notion which you carried 

away from the film ? 
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The answers again showed that children easily grasp the argument of 
this film. The pictorial scenes proved for these girls both the most en- 
joyable and the most impressive parts of the film. Under the first 
heading, John Bull appears five times, the dispute between Greece and 
Bulgaria four times, the garden dispute thrice, and scenes in the Aaland 
Isles twice. The street fight and the blackened map of the war areas 
are each given once. 

Under the second heading, eight girls mention the long rows of 
crosses, four the scenes of a devastated Europe, four the contrast of the 
cost of League and war, three the speedy termination of the Greek and 
Bulgarian feud. Mi^ntion is also made of the picture of soldiers blinded 
by poison gas, of the scem's behind the battlefield, and {)f the long line of 
ambulances transporting the wounded. 

The girls give as the predominant notion gained from the film the ease 
with which war is started, its cruelty and cost, ‘‘ the absolute necessity of 
the League.” One child has evidently taken the lesson very much to 
herself and her peers, the chief idea she has gained being “ how easily war 
could be prevented if only the middle-class people would back up and be 
determined about it.” 

Nine of the sixteen mention John Bull and all understand this illus- 
tration perfectly ; the street fight is understood, but the three who mention 
the garden dispute have not realised that a frontier ” is in (piestion. 

The teacher’s appreciative criticism of ‘‘ one of the most impressive 
and instructive films that we have ever seen ” is given later. The usual 
delayed test was set the Foiudh Form after three jnonths. The school 
report is given : “ Three months have ela])sed since the above film was 
shown to a large assembly of girls and Staff — amongst these being girls 
in the Fourth Forms whose av(‘rage age is about 14 years. They had no 
]:)reparatory lessons on the subject, and no discussion followed the showing 
of the film, as it was entirely divorced from the period then being studied, 
Avhich was the Stuart Period. (Consequently, this delayed test was a 
severe one, and the results of it reveal, 1 think, the merits of — 

(a) The lusef illness of this type of film in the teaching of history. 

{b) The film as an advertising agent for the Le^ague of Nations 
Union. 

(c) The value of the film in teaching the history t)f the Great War and 
the origin, usefulness, and methods of woi'king of the League of 
Nations. 

(VTtainly I feel, after having read the tlelayed test papers, that the children 
have remembered the essential facts, viz. ; — 

(1) The causes of warfare in general and of the Great War in par- 

ticular. 

(2) The disastrous effects of the war and its almost world-wide ex- 

tension. 

(3) The costliness of war compared with the comparative cheapness 

of an instrument of peace such as the League of Nations. 
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(4) The extent of the League and the desirable completion of the 

chain. 

(5) The settlement of recent quarrels. 

I was amazed and interested to find that these young girls remembered 
how war was averted between Sweden and Finland and on the Graeco- 
Bulgarian frontier, in the latter case in record time. It must be remem- 
bered that no class history test imposes such severe conditions as the 
above; lessons have been given — discussions held — essays written and 
text -books used — therefore the average work in such a test should be 
higher, and statistics prove it to be so, for out of 26 papers marked — 

17 girls reach a higher average in a class test. 

7 girls reach the same average in a class test. 

2 girls, only, reach a lower average in a class test. 

However, it is my opinion that the results of this delayed test are mucli 
better than they would have been had the girls simply had an isolated 
hour’s lecture on the subject three months ago. So, in conclusion, I feel 
that the showing of this film has had really beneficial results, and I did 
not feel that to be the case from the results of the test after the showing 
of the film of ‘ Naval Warfare.’ ^ One point I have omitted — the value 
of the film is show'ii more especially from the duller girls’ papers, as they 
either reach a higher average than in a class test or the same. 8ome of 
the dull girls have done surprisingly well in this test.” 

The actual grading was : — 


Experiment 103: Delayed Test: Form IVa. — 17 Girls 


Same Grade, 4. 

Higher Grade. 

Lower Grade, 13. 

2 in A 

1 in B+ 

1 in B 


3 A to A— 

3 A to B-j- 
1 A to B 

1 A— to B 1- 
1 B+ to B 

1 B+ to 0+ 

3 B to B— 

Same Grade, 3. 

Form IVr. — 9 Girls 

Higher Grade, 1. | Lower Grade, 5. | 

! . 1 

1 in A— 

1 B to A 

1 A— to B4- 

1 in C+ 

1 in B 


1 B+ to B+-{- j 

2 B to B- ' 

1 B to C+ 


Experiment 96 was carried out in this school. 
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306. Experiment 104. In the remaining four experiments the League 
film was shown to classes already to some extent acquainted with League 
activities through the meetings of School branches of the League of 
Nations Union. In the first of these cases, the film was shown to the 
Upper Forms of a Girls’ Secondary School in Leeds. In the following dis- 
cussion, the Headmistress aimed at discovering whether the girls had 
gained anything from the film impossible or difficult to convey in other 
ways. She came to the conclusion that this was the case. The girls felt 
that they had actually known beforehand most of the subject matter of 
the film, but it had brought home to them, as nothing else had done, the 
fact of the close interdependence of nations. 

307. Experiment 105. The Upper Forms of another Girls’ Secondary 
School saw the film. Two forms were tested without any oral lesson, 
31 girls from IV. Middle and 11 girls from VI. Upper. This was the first 
experiment with this film in a Secondary School where the immediate test 
was a free essay on the film. Hence the exercises are examined in detail. 
Boys and girls in a good average Elementary School from the age of 11 + 
learn and remember the general argument of this film and sonn; detail 
from one showing. Can these girls do more ? The Fourth Form was 
only a httle older than the Senior standards already examined ^ ; the girls’ 
ages varied from 13-[- to 14-|-. The film was too long for these Middle 
school girls to learn exact details, though they grasped the film well. For 
instance, all speak of the causes of the war, but few mention the dispute 
between Serbia and Austria. A typical treatment is : ‘‘We were first 
shown how the war started by two small boys quarrelling, and how other 
lands kept gathering up and helping in the war until nearly all the world 
was taking part.” Most refer to the wide extent of the war, describe the 
havoc of Central Europe, this far less fully than younger children, the 
formation of the League and its work in setthng boundary disputes. The 
majority describe the dispute over the Aaland Islands and the Bulgarian 
frontier at some length. These girls devote more space to the work of the 
League than the results of the war, though such sentences as this are 
common : “ This film was a great eye-opener to some of us who were only 
born during the war. We had only heard of the awful starvation and 
loss and devastation, but everything was shown to us fully and clearly by 
this film.” There are only three essays which are not fairly comprehensive. 
Of these, two writers expend all their time in explaining the League’s 
objects and in giving detail of the two disputes depicted at length on the 
film. All arc concerned at the broken links in the chain of peace. They 
have received a notion of the expense of war and of the resultant burden 
of taxation, but have confused the various figures given. They do not 
seem to remember the table showing that each coxmtry helps to support 
the League. One thinks the League is helping the several countries to 
repay war debts. Only two girls attempt to deal with the organisation 
of the League. One of these mentions the Assembly and the Court, the 

1 Supra, 136 , 139 , 175 , 177 , 179 . 
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other the Council and the I.L.O. The majority lay no stress on the 
analogies. When mentioned, these are understood except in three cases. 
They realise that the war caused changes of frontier, though they give no 
details of the new countries formed. The teacher needs to give such 
precise information of numbers, places, lists of committees, lists of new 
countries beforehand, or drive it home later, or teach it by using one reel 
at a time slowly and with stops. No teacher would expect to teach any- 
thing like this amount of material with precision in one hour’s oral talk. 
The film, to reach its maximum effect, must be used in combination with 
other lessons. Unaided, it can convey the ideas of the wrong of war and 
the concreteness of the League, essential notions given quickly, impres- 
sively, and thoroughly. 

The eleven Sixth Form essays naturally exhibit the same grip of the 
subject with a more exact knowledge of detail. Three fully describe the 
constitution of the League, and four others mention two or three sections, 
and say that there are “ other committees.” Three of these girls quote 
all the new countries formed in Europe after the war. They have under- 
stood the figures better, realise, unlike the younger girls, how the League 
obtains supplies. One writes : “ An interesting chart was also given illus- 
trating the amounts which members of the League of Nations pay towards 
its e.xpcnses, according to their size and wealth.” 

Too few Senior girls remained for the delayed results to be given, 
but 23 of the Fourth Form wrote the usual delayed test five months later. 
The teacher wrote of the delayed tests : ‘‘ The children have, on the whole, 
remembered it well, though some are not clear as to the street fight, do 
not realise that it was not an illustration. These people had not time to 
finish all that they remembered, but I think there is enough to illustrate 
their grasp of it. On the whole there is no great divergence between the 
mark in this and the usual mark, though I should say the mark here is on 
the whole a little below the usual one. Hut the same type of inaccuracy 
occurs, e.g. ‘ The League settled a dispute between two countries.’ Many 
children do not attempt to say what two countries.” The teacher con- 
sidered that the slightly lower general mark was probably due to the large 
amount of matter dealt with in one hour, the absence of oral discussion, 
and the lapse of time. 8he differentiated between the helpful and less 
helpful parts of the film: — 

Helpful, (a) The maps illustrating the rapid spreading of the war 
area struck me as particularly good and clear. The blackening-in was 
very effective — much more so than a single map or series in a text-book. 
This Igpe of illustration struck me as being of great value. 

(Ij) The illustration of the disputes and the appeals to Geneva were 
good and effective. The arrows driving to Geneva were clear and 
forceful. 

(c) The preliminary illustration of the street brawl was clear and 
simple, but it struck me that the transition from the settlement of the 
dispute to world war was somewhat sudden. The slow child would hardly 
find the connection between that and Serajevo. 
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Less Heljpful. There seemed to be a waste of time over John Bull’s 
expenditure. It went on for too long and was not clear. The packages 
were not easily comparable because they were always being moved, and 
the figures were not very clear. 

Girls’ attitude to the films. The girls found the films interesting. 
Most of the older girls enjoyed the League film better than the Wolfe one.^ 
The older girls were tired, for they had just completed their School 
Certificate examination, so perhaps the League was a greater change. 
Several of them said that they thought the postal packages were a waste 
of time.” On the other hand, I heard privately of one girl in the Middle 
school who enjoyed the Wolfe film, but was “ thoroughly bored ” with 
the film on the League. 

308. Experiment 106. After a similar mass showing to the IT})per 
Forms of another Girls’ School, 21 girls aged 16, in the School Certificate 
Form, wrote an essay : “ From the information given by the film, justify 
the existence of the League ” — as their mistress remarked, “ A normal 
School Certificate question.” The teacher reported ; ‘‘ Very few knew 
any detail about the League before. The girls have certainly gras])ed the 
essential points, and on the whole the stupid ones have gripped far more 
than usual, are, in fact, practically equal to the good ones. The dull were 
certainly stimulated. All seem to remember practically the whole of the 
film. I think it is a great aid to teaching, but it should be shorter, and 
the Constitution of the League part would be better all in writing.” 

The grading is : — 


Same Crade, 5. 

Higher Grade, 14. 

Lo\v('r Grade, 2. 

3 in B+ 

3 A- to A 

1 A- to B 

1 in B 

2 B f to A 

IB to B- 

1 in B- 

1 B to B 1 

1 C+ to B- 

2 C to B 

1 C to B— 

1 o_ to B f 

1 C h to B 

1 Cl- to A— 

1C to B+ 



The teacher discussed the films with all the forms present, found that 
in general the film had been well understood, but that some of the younger 
children present, aged 13, had not understood the analogies. In the form 
below the one tested, the girls were told casually that the teacher would be 
quite interested to read their opinions on the film if they cared to set 
them down. The teacher was pleased to receive, among others, a paper 
from “ an average child, usually apathetic and uninterested,” another 

^ Supra, 291. Experiment 91 was performed in this school. 
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mark of the interest that a film often succeeds in arousing in backward 
children. 

Several of the mistresses saw the film and discussed it with their 
classes. Experiments 10, 111, and 112 were also carried out in this 
school. The staff who had taken part in the experiments came to the 
common conclusion that films used from time to time were a useful aid, 
and that the best and worst girls profited the most, many of the dull being 
stimulated to an unwonted interest, the clever to criticism. 

309. Experiment 107. Finally the film was shown to 150 girls in a 
Public School. The teacher’s very full report is appended : — 

“ («) Peksonal Opinion. I thought the film was very good indeed. 
It gave an excellent resume of the causes and results of the war and the 
need for the League. The analogies were clear, and the pictures showing 
the working of the League also straightforward. The maps and diagrams 
were mixed in cleverly with the pictorial parts, so that all tastes were 
catered for. The map showing how the war became a World War seemed 
to me to be particularly effective. I also liked the arrangement of the 
subject matter. 

(b) Report on Tests. I have had written tests from 60 children 
ranging from 12 to 10 in age, and have carried out oral tests in other 
forms as well. 

(c) Marks. In most cases the marks were higher, or the same, 
than the average mark obtained by the child for ordinary work. Only in 
nine instances were the marks below average. This seems to prove that 
the film made more impression than an ordinary lesson. In several 
instances the cleverest children, who usually head their form lists, did not 
do as well in proportion as the duller children ; whereas one particularly 
muddled-headed girl wrote a clear answer and remembered most incidents 
of the film in their right order. 

(d) Special Points of Interest. In nearly every case the map of 
the world showing how the war became a World War made a deep im- 
pression. This seemed a most effective method of explaining what may 
otherwise be a dull recital of names. Only in a few cases were the other 
maps and diagrams noted and remembered. The most impression was 
made by the pictures of the war and its effects. The lesson of these 
pictures appears to have been fully grasped in every case. The pictures 
of the war, of hospitals and cemeteries, etc., were carefully noted and fully 
described afterwards. 

(e) Analogies : — 

(1) Out of sixty papers only one mention was made of the analogy 
of jealous neighbours. 

(2) Most children noted the street fight ; it amused them and 
interested them, and they grasped the analogy. One or two of the 
duller children failed to grasp its meaning, but these were quite 
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definitely the children who are slow to grasp any new fact, or follow 
a chain of reasoning. 

(3) Seven made special mention of ‘ John Bull’s burdens,’ and 
four others made references to war debts. This analogy appears 
to have been grasped. 

(4) Twelve references were made to the ‘ chain round World 
Peace,’ and whenever mentioned it appears to have been under- 
stood. 

(5) The Garden Dispute — ^as for No. 2. Analogies taken from 
everyday life certainly seem the best method of explaining situa- 
tions, judging from the above. 

(/) Essential Points. The essential points were remembered : — 

The evil effects of war 1 

The creation of the League r grasped and remembered. 

The work of the League J 
{g) General Remarks : — 

(1) The pictorial parts of the film were better remembered than 
the maps and diagrams. 

(2) All except one of the audience had already heard about the 
League of Nations, and had attended a Model Assembly. Whether 
the results would have been so good had this not been the case is 
questionable. However, most of them mentioned the quarrel be- 
tween Sweden and Finland over the Aaland Islands, about which 
they had no previous knowledge. 

(3) No one of them knew they were to be tested afterwards, so 
did not make any special effort of memory. 

(4) The film was a novelty in school, and therefore aroused 
intercist. Were films to be used frequently for history lessons, I 
doubt if the same results would be attained. 

(5) A film in conjunction with ordinary history teaching, or, as 
in this case, shown at an interval after the lesson on the subject, 
seems an excellent method of fixing facts in children’s minds, but I 
doubt its efficacy as a sole method of teaching. 


Tests 

Analysis of Marks 
First Test . — “ The World War and After ” 


Form. 

Ago. 

No. 

Bolow 

Average. 

Avorago. 

A bo VO. 

j Verdict. 

Vb. Upper . 

! 

: 15f- 

16 

3 

6 

7 

Above 

Vb. Lower . 

15-1- 

13 

1 

3 

9 

Above 

IVa. Upper . 

1 14 : 

16 

3 

5 

8 

Above 

IVa. Lower . i 

14 

14 

2 

7 

4 

Average 


s 
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Remarks madp: by the Girls themselves about the League 
OF Nations Film 

School Certificate Form {Age 16). Unanimous opinion on the excel- 
lence of the diagram showing how the war became a World War. (The 
world going black on the film.) Why was the quarrel between the Greek 
and Bulgarian sentry so vague ? Which killed which ? Which was in 
the wrong ? Why were the Aaland Islands given to Finland ? Was the 
dispute really settled as easily as the film would lead one to suppose ? 
Analogies grasped clearly by the whole form. 

IV B. {Age 12-13). ‘The film was lovely’ — unanimous chorus from 
the form. 

Film considered most interesting and clear. 

Analogy of boundary of gardens grasped by most. 

Vb. Lower {Age 15-16). ‘ It was very clear the way the countries 

were blackened-in to show which were fighting.’ 

‘ Too much was made of the hospitals.’ 

‘ Which was killed ? The Bulgarian or the Greek sentry ? ’ ” 

310. Summary. All the teachers concerned in these eight tests with 
the League film were impressed with its value as a teaching aid, even with 
the oldest scholars. 



CHAPTER XII 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS ON THE USE OF THE FILM 
IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

311. Reason for Separate Consideration. The general question of what 
advantages may be looked for in the use of the school film have been dis- 
cussed in Chapter IX. It was decided to review separately the tests taken 
in Secondary Schools, for it was found during the enquiry that many 
teachers, unless they had had some experience of the film in school, 
inclined to the view that though the film might be useful for young 
scholars, in schools with little library equipment, or in those when? the 
children came from illiterate homes, there was no need for it and no time 
in the Secondary School. The tests have shown that there is little warrant 
for such views. It is proposed briefly to consider how far the chief con- 
clusions reached in Chapter IX. apply to the Secondary Schools. 

312. The Film in Junior Forms. Those conclusions were based on 
work with children up to the age of 14. Comparatively few of the tests in 
the Secondary Schools were concerned with children of this age, but in 
those taken results are very similar to those earlier found. Three of the 
first experiments with equated groups were taken with the Junior Forms 
of Secondary Schools. In Experiment 8 with boys of 12, and Experi- 
ment 10 with girls just over 13, the Wolfe film was used. There was 
little difference in either first or second tests between the groups, but 
three of the worst boys of the film group did far better than usual in 
the delayed test in Experiment 8. In Experiment 17, though again 
the grading varied little from normal, the standard in the delayed tests 
was a little higher than \isual, taking the form as a whole, and the nine 
girls usually lowest in the class all improve. The teachers thought the 
films valuable for their depiction of background. “ The children realised 
far more clearly the life of those times.” “ The settings are extremely 
valuable.” Experiments 73 to 77 were informal tests with films a, 6, 
and c. 

All the teachers remarked on the children’s eager discussion and the 
better realisation of conditions given by the film. In Experiment 75, 
children of 10+ learned from the film many points which had escaped 
their notice in the pictures in their books and in the classroom. This 
brings forward the point made by one teacher in conversation that, 
whether or no the film way is intrinsically better than other ways, being 
the modern way it is more suited than others to the modern child. A 
generation ago, children looked eagerly at the infrequent illustrations 

275 
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with which they were supplied. Nowadays, children’s books are so pro- 
fusely illustrated, and all save the poorest children have so many picture- 
books, that they give less attention to the detail of a still picture by the 
time they are of school age. Although the teacher should certainly train 
the child to use a still picture properly, in these circumstances the film is 
all the more an aid. The movement in the film attracts attention to 
matters not clearly realised in a still illustration. Although children may 
have many books and a wealth of illustration, the film is not a superfluous 
adjunct even for the teaching of detail, and, as the mistress in Experiment 
75 says in her report, for these children, as for others, the film seems to 
have power above other means to bring the people of history to life. 

313. Comparison of Film and Lantern. This is an aspect of the 
subject insufficiently realised by many Secondary School teachers who 
have not seen the film in use, and who judge it solely by its potential 
powers of imparting information. They consider that for this the lantern 
would be of more use. One teacher, in his report, deals with this question. 
His form, a Second Form aged 11 +, saw the first reel of the Roman 
Britain film and also the Wolfe film, when these were projected for older 
classes. His views are based on his own following discussion with his 
class : — 

“ The most effective films would apjx^ar to be those concerned mainly 
with biography and incident, where history can be shown to be concerned 
with the lives of men and women, and where events and episodes can be 
woven into a story. Of the two films seen by the boys of my own form 
the ‘ Taking of Quebec ’ was better appreciated. This was largely because, 
as the boys said, there was ‘ more story ’ in it. (xood acting and dramatic 
episode will always appeal to the children and will help to give them 
lasting impressions. The boys seem to have been impressed by the film 
portraits of Wolfe, Montcalm, and the Governor-General, as much as by 
the representation of how Quebec was taken. 

Given characters and incident — dramatic incident — I think such films 
will be most helpful in the teaching of Lower Forms. While it is, of 
course, desirable that details of costume, environment, and of the general 
background in the scenes should be accurate, or as accurate as wc can 
make them, it does not seem to me that we can rely on the film to teach 
these things. These things to be studied would require a slo wing-up of 
the film, and probably some commentary by the teacher. In that case 
the teaching might be quite as effective with the aid of lantern slides and 
also less expensive. The important thing is to convey to the pupils a 
general view and impression of a subject by the film. If the film awakens 
interest and arouses the sympathy of the pupils for the persons shown 
and conveys accurately the broad ideas, it will serve its purpose. The 
purpose of the film should be somewhat akin to that of the historical novel. 
It should enthuse and inspire.” 

I decidedly agree that the film is of more value for the rousing of 
interest and the giving of life than for the teaching of detail, yet the sense 
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of actuality created by the film largely inheres in its detailed presentation 
of setting. It is, of course, true that details of costume, architecture, 
and so forth can be equally well studied through the lantern slide as 
through the film, or by means of still illustrations. In Experiment 2 of 
the formal tests, children learnt the dress of the Bronze Age better from 
a large black-and-white illustration than from the unstopped film ^ ; in 
Experiment 4, children who saw still pictures of the Roman soldier as 
well as the film obtained better results in the drawing tests than those 
who merely saw the film, though frequent stops were madc.^ We need 
all our aids. But, though details may be learnt from motionless pictures, 
they give no composite picture of the age. “ The general view and 
impression ” which is felt so important in the report under consideration, 
and is so well conveyed by the film, is not attained. Moreover, the film 
at one and the same time teaches detail and brings people to life. 
The matter is pertinently put by another teacher, who says, after an 
experiment with the last two reels of the Roman Britain film : “ The 
pupils have got much more than mere facts from the film, and such facts 
as they have are more living than they would be if got from verbal in- 
struction or motionless pictures. The soldier is real as well as his armour, 
and he is immediately real : a good teacher may be able to make; her 
subject live, but at the expense of much time and ingenuity ; the film 
does it at once.” 

314. Questionnaire to Junior Forms, Set F and Set G, on the Value 
of Films. Set F of the formal tests, girls aged 12 years 11 months, in a 
Secondary School, and Set G, boys aged 12 years 8 months, answered 
questions on the value of the film after the completion of the five' formal 
experiments. Amongst the sixty-six girls only one says • “ You can think 
the people more real,” but a large number say that they can understand 
tilings better from the film than from l(\ssons, and that the film is more 
interesting and more clear, so that “ the dullest would take more in.” 
“ It gives a better picture than imagining,” is a common view. Two or 
three again like the film because ‘‘ I know it is right.” Most refer to the 
interest in the details of dress and custom given. All the girls found the 
film helpful for some one of these reasons. The boys were unanimously of 
the same opinion. They give much the same reasons as the girls, but 
seem more impressed with the reality of the film presentation. “ It looks 
as if you were with the people.” “ It is just as if we were walking round 
ourselves.” “ If you were told what the Romans were like it isn’t as good 
as actually seeing a Roman in his armour.” Many mention the topo- 
graphical detail they learn. “ The film would show us what kind of a 
place the battles were fought.” They are interested in the everyday life 
of the past. ‘‘ When we see the costumes and ways of the people, their 
habits and manners, their homes, the life they lead, their features, their 
weapons and implements, their livestock, we enjoy it very much indeed.” 
The film for them, too, “ clears things up if a boy is a bit doubtful.” 

^ Supra, 54, 5C, 69, 75. - Supra, 90 (1). 
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Many say frankly that the film is “ more enjoyable ” ; one argues, “ and 
this makes people want more to learn history . . . and people who think 
history lessons are dry will change their minds.” Junior classes and all 
their teachers who took part in an experiment felt that history would be 
better learned from the use of the film. 

315. The Film in Middle Forms. Another important group of pupils 
are those at the next stage, aged from 14 to 15 years old, the Middle Classes 
of the Secondary School and the oldest scholars of the new Senior school. 
Thirteen tests were made with jmpils of this age.^ In one of these cases, 
Experiment 8, th(i Wolfe film was use<l with approximately equated 
groups for both immediate and deferred tests, the film group excelling the 
control grou]) in the deferred exercise. In Experiment 2, divided groups 
were only used for the immediate test, and there was little variation from 
normal results in either first or second tests. But in this case, as in the 
others with the Wolfe film,^ the teachers felt that the tests showed the 
value of the film. In Experiments 78, 80, 85, and 92, heightened interest 
was shown in the discussion. The teachers make the point that the 
papers convey no idea of the children’s briskness in the oral lessons. More 
than usual is remembered in the delayed tests in Experiments 78, 81, 83, 
and 92. Many backward children have improved. The teacher felt that 
the very slow girls of Experiment 83 had been decidedly helped. Their 
imagination had been stimulated. They gave undivided attention to the 
screen, which could perform the function for them done by the reading of 
ballads, contemporary accounts, and novels for the more literary child. 
The teacher in Experiment 86 wrote : “The film has been of use in that 
it fixed the main j)oints of the story more clearly, e.g. the value of sea-power 
in the struggle and the control of Fitt in England. It certainly helps to 
stimulate interest in a backward class much better than an ordinary 
lesson.” On the other hand, the results quoted again show that the usually 
bright children do not always do well in film tests. The teachers in general 
feel that the Wolfe film had created an impression and suggested detail 
impossible to give in words. The Nelson film was used for Experiments 
94 and 98. In the first test the film proved of no use. In the second 
case, the film succeeded in the object for which it was used, the giving 
of colour to lessons on the naval aspect of the wars of the eighteenth and 
early nineteenth century — an effect, the teacher felt, not procurable save 
through the film. In Experiments 102 and 103 the League film was used. 
In the first case, the teacher was chiefly pleased with the stimulating 
effect on the imagination of her girls, backward and clever alike. In 
Ex])erimcnt 103 the teacher was delighted with the amount the weaker 
girls learned and retained. 

316. The Opinion of Set H, Boys aged 14 years 10 months. Set H of 

the formal tests belong to this age-group. Like Sets F and (L at the end 

1 Supra, 103 , 10 ( 5 , 107 , 278 , 280 , 281 , 283 , 285 , 292 , 295 , 299 , 304 , 305 . 

2 Su2ira, 278 , 280 , 281 , 283 , 285 , 292 . 
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of the tests they answered a questionnaire of which one item was : “ Do 
you think films a help in the learning of History ? Give full reasons 
for your answer.” Of 67 boys taking part, 64 were pro-film, one gave no 
answer. One preferred to reserve judgment ; the value of the film depended 
on the pupils’ powers of observation which, in general, he did not feel to 
be great, but which might improve with practice in film lessons. One was 
opposed to the use of films on the grounds that it was impossible to give 
a convincing film representation of important, historical figures. The 64 
in favour of the method express, a little more maturely, the same views 
as younger folk. The strongest impression left from reading their papers 
is that they appreciate the detail of film presentation, in that it makes 
events more convincing and interesting than does the usual text-book 
outline. Their imagination is stirred. “ By means of a film you can 
imagine that you are back in the Stone Age or Bronze Age, as the case 
may be, sharing the joys and pleasures and sports of the men and children, 
wliile one never can have this impression in a sunlit classroom, no matter 
how good their teacher is. . . . The dress of the people, their occupation, 
manners, housework, what they have in the house, how they made things, 
different kinds of animals — all these things which I have seen in the film 
create a picture in my mind which no History Master could.” The film 
gives clearer conceptions. “ Although Caesar accurately explains the 
Britons’ mode of waging war from their chariots, I never had a clear con- 
ception of the actions until I saw them in the film. All Caesar’s explana- 
tion does not portray to us the speed, agifity, and movements of the 
ancient British charioteers.” A large number claim that because their 
initial motion is clearer, they the longer remember film scenes. “ To read 
about a battle and to see it arc two very different things. All these scones 
are flashed on to the screen and they imprint a replica on your mind to bo 
remembered for a long time.” Again, many distrust their own imagina- 
tion. You cannot picture things properly because you think of modern 
things which are vastly different.” ‘ ‘ No matter how carefully the descrip- 
tion may be written in a book, it is most difficult to get the right impres- 
sion.” Some cannot picture events sufficiently quickly from the teacher’s 
words. “ To some people the effort of picturing what is being told takes 
longer than he or she is hearing the next few words. ’I'liereforc they 
either picture some of the lesson and leave the rest, or just obtain a vague 
vision or idea of it. Now, when the film is shown to you, you are saved 
the expense of imagining it in your mind, and can thus spare your thoughts 
towards ‘ taking in ’ the picture.” Some claim that time is saved. “ Much 
more knowledge can be conveyed in a short time by a film than can be 
convoyed in a whole ordinary lesson. During a three-quarter-hour period 
I learned more about Roman Britain than I ever learned before by the old 
method.” (He saw Reel II., 15 minutes film, 30 minutes discussion.) 
Another boy thinks that while less material is presented it is more firmly 
impressed. “ The film impresses the subject on the mind and the recol- 
lections remain far longer than the facts from books. Though the films 
cannot deal with the subject on a very large scale, and do not do as 
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much as is done in one ordinary history lesson, the ground covered, if 
carefully explained, will go much further.” Many note that they needs 
must concentrate, since the room is dark. In any case they are interested, 
“ and one learns better when one is interested.” The Senior History 
Master wondered how far the boys’ appreciation was liking for a “ soft 
option,” but the fact that the film lessons were followed by tests had not 
diminished the boys’ interest, and results showed that they had learned 
much.i In general, these papers strengthen the impression gained from 
the other experiments that the conclusions reached for younger children 
hold in all particulars for pupils of from 14 to 15. For them, too, the 
film supplies background, gives life, stimulates interest, and helps the 
backward in an unprecedented way. 

317. The Film in Senior Forms : The Film as an Illustration. There 
remain twenty-six experiments with pupils ranging in age from 15 + to IS.^ 
It is not easy to generalise on results. Two masters, judging from work 
with their classes, felt that for boys over 14 -f films might be of occasional 
service as illustrations, but not in other ways.^ A third felt that, merely 
as an illustration, the use of the film from time to time would be justified, 
for other types of illustrations were “ relatively inexpressive.” 

318. Some Senior Students felt that the Time could more profitably be 
spent with Books. ^Scholars of 15-|- and over have reached the age when 
they need less formal instruction. When school equipment allows it, 
their history work can increasingly become a matter of guided reading, 
and the historically minded enjoy the new freedom, the delight of dis- 
covering material for themselves. Consequently, the film method, to such 
]nipils, is a return upon childish things. A teacher told me about a formal 
debate in a class of 31 girls of average age barely 15, as to whether they 
would fike regularly to sec historical films. The most popular statement 
against the film was that it was better to spend the time on reference books ; 
contemporary accounts and such things were more interesting and made 
the period more real than the film. These girls had seen the Nelson and 
the League films, disliked the first, but appreciated the second. The 
motion that films were a help was finally carried by the narrow majority 
of 17 over 14. In another case, where 16 girls aged 15 J saw the Wolfe 
film, 6 of these thought that they could more profitably have employed 
the time with books, though the rest of the class felt that the film had 
given them a clearer idea of the campaign.'^ 

319. Senior Scholars and Character Portrayal on the Film. The dis- 
sentient group in the last case considered that the film, far from giving 
actuality, conveyed a false impression, for Wolfe was unrealistically por- 
trayed. I do not think that with these older forms the function of the 

1 Supra, no, 70, 72, 73, 77. 

2 Supra, 102, 107, 108, 111, 279, 281, 282, 286, 291, 293, 296-8, 300-3, 305-9. 

3 Supra, 281, 289. ‘ Sujrra, 282. 
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film is to make the past live, as with the younger child. Certainly, even 
older scholars can be carried away by the historical film as by the ordinary 
cinema picture. It was a School Certificate girl who “ could almost have 
cheered ” when the scout ship at Quebec proved to be English. But 
older pupils critically regard the film as a reconstruction. Does it in 
general travesty their notions of historical personages and so produce an 
effect of unreality ? The answers of the boys of Set H on the value of the 
film in some cases illustrate the danger ; in spite of the boys’ esteem for 
the film method, several criticise the portrayal of Wolfe and Pitt. ‘‘ The 
film, however, does not show the type of men who have led England. 
There was no sternness nor any indication of the personality of Pitt shown 
by the film, which may be misleading. His features were very unlike 
Pitt.” Knowing this, a good deal of attention was paid to the question 
in discussion with Senior Classes, but the large majority of pupils felt that 
the Wolfe film gave them a closer insight into the personalities of the 
leaders. A Matriculation Class of boys discussed the film delineations 
with in teres t.i Scholars even welcomed the infrequent appearances of 
Nelson in the Naval film.^ 

320. The Value of Detail. In general, teachers and Senior scholars 
felt that the value of the film for them was the presentation of events in 
detail. Two quotations from teachers’ reports will suffice to put this 
point of view. ‘‘ There is so much to be dealt with in history teaching 
that important movements are often taken very broadly ; and a film such 
as the Wolfe one readjusts the balance between broad outlines and 
detailed teaching. As proved by the opinion of the children, the details 
make the story more interesting, whereas the broad outlines are necessary 
to show the forces at work. These were not ignored in the Wolfe film, 
which emphasised the importance of sea-power and pointed out the rivalry 
of the French and English.” “ In the Upper Forms there is less use for 
this narrative method. We are more concerned with the discussion of 
the meaning of events and movements, the growth of ideas and ideals, 
and the presentation of the outlook of the times. But even her(' there 
might be a profitable and very occasional use of the film if critical events 
in the history of a people could be presented. The impression made 
would be deepened, particularly because of the contrast of this method 
with the usual classroom methods.” The detail learned from one film 
carries interest over to other topics. One teacher writes : “ It is inter- 
esting also to note the correlation of details seen in the film with facts read 
in books. Soon after the seeing of the Wolfe film, I was reading with 
the same class selections from Hakluyt’s Voyages, where mention was made 
of the need in time of difficulties for one ship to signal to another by lights. 
Immediately, one girl compared it with the use of lights in the Wolfe film 
as a signal for the ships to start.” 

321. The Pictorial Film with Senior Classes can be used not only as an 

i Supra, 285, 286, 292, 293. 


2 Supra, 298, 300. 
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Illustration, but as a Definite Teaching Instrument to train Critical Ability. 

One mistress who took discussion lessons with her School Certificate 
scholars after they had seen first the Wolfe and then the Nelson film, 
reported in both cases that the films had been valuable for these classes 
as ])roviding a basis for discussion.^ Experiments 93 and 99, two tests 
with Matriculation Classes, one in a London and one in a Yorkshire 
school, show that the pictorial film can be so handled with Senior Classes 
that it becomes an instrument for training a critical judgment both on 
historical events and on films in general. The racy, spontaneous criticisms 
of boys aged 16+ on the battle scenes in the WoKe film in Experiment 90, 
and those of the boys of Experiment 99 on the devices and technique of 
the Naval film, indicate the existence of the boys’ critical interest, pro- 
viding for the teacher a line of aj)proach to his own ends. 

322. Even with Senior Classes Films stimulate the Imagination. 
Though the training of a critical outlook is the best result to be anticipated 
in the use of the cinema in Senior Forms, there has been plenty of indica- 
tion that here, too, the imagination will be stimulated by the increased 
capacity of thinking of history in terms of Uving men and women. For 
instance, some members of a Sixth Form, working for the Higher Certifi- 
cate examination, saw the League film. They had been studying the 
eighteenth century. “ Wouldn’t it be a help to have a film on the 
Industrial Revolution? ” they said. It was suggested that, in default of 
a film, they should write their own scenario. The result is given in 
Appendix C. 

323. The Diagrammatic Film in Senior Classes. Several teachers feel, 
wrongly, I think, in the light of such results as those considered in the last 
three paragraphs, that the pictorial film is of little use for Senior Classes. 
In only two cases out of the nineteen tests taken is this the view of those 
who have taken a discussion lesson with Senior Forms after the showing of 
a pictorial film. The suggestion is frequently made that diagrammatic 
films might prove useful for Upper Forms : “ In Senior Forms where ideas 
are more iinx)ortant than things, the film can be of little assistance exce])t 
for the portrayal of maps, plans of action, etc., which would alter to 
illustrate development of a campaign, the results of a treaty, the effects 
of the Industrial Revolution, intensity of population, etc. ; in these cases 
the film could render valuable assistance to the teacher, but more particu- 
larly if the film could be run parallel to the oral work.” Another teacher 
suggested short films taking not more than from 5 to 10 minutes, preferably 
5, at the end of lessons with Senior Forms, giving animated diagrams show- 
ing interrelated connections like those used by H. G. Wells in his Outlines 
of History. This view of the value of the diagrammatic film for Senior 
scholars is borne out by the success of the League film in the Ui)per Forms 
of schools. Pupils over 16, asked which parts they j)rcfer in this film, 
invariably say the maps and diagrams. A class aged only 14+ once 

^ Sujjra, 292 , 296 ; infra, 393 . 
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unanimously gave this reply. Girls of 15, while often preferring the 
pictorial portions, took an intelligent interest in the diagrammatic parts. 
All scholars pass favourable comments on the animated maps in the Wolfe 
film. The genuine enthusiasm of the Matriculation boys of Experiment 99 
for the animated diagrams and maps of the Nelson film led their master 
to comment in his report on the evident scope for films of this kind in the 
Upper School. 

324. Suitable Films are of Value in the Most Senior Forms. “My 

impression of the films, and of the children’s appreciation of them, is that 
they are very helpful for the visualisation of social conditions, e.g. dress, 
housing, and of definite action, but greater care is still necessary to secure 
the elimination of error. A great part, however, of history does and must 
consist of study of cause and effect on too wide a scale for the film to be of 
value in this part of the work, at least until still greater improvements 
have been made.” The last criticism of this teacher is frequently made 
by many who, like her, realise the value of the film for infusing life into 
topics of social history. It is generally passed without this critic’s oi)en- 
minded, qualifying rider. The criticism is allied to the view that the film, 
being episodic, can be of little use for older pupils. The film dealing with 
one episode can be of much value, worth the time for older pupils, if it is 
an episode typifying many other similar events ; Form V. would see the 
Wolfe film, not so much to learn how Quebec was taken, but to g(‘t colour 
and atmosphere for the dreary and interminable wars of the eighteenth 
century. And, in any case, films lU'ed not be merely episodic, even apart 
from the film of social life. “ The World War and After ” already stands 
as disproof of this charge. The League film was shown seven times to 
the Upper half of a Secondary School, once to boys aged 15-|-, and in a 
Central School. In every case the School C’ertificate Form or older pupils 
either did written exercises or took part in a follow-up discussion ; in 
some cases they did both. The results showed that the oldest scholars 
can be stimulated to active thought on vital matters through the mediinn 
of a suitable film. This has been shown in the detailed accounts of the 
(‘xperiments ^ ; the whole question of the capacity of the film for the 
treatment of relations of cause and effect in history and for the teaching 
of the ideas which have actuated men is dealt with in a later section.- 

325. Among Senior Scholars the Best and Worst Groups derive most 
Benefit from the Film. Again, the grading quoted shows that many of 
the weaker children respond to the film lesson better than to the purely 
oral lesson, and that, tliough less often, a few bright children lose theii* 
position. 3 On the whole, however, the teachers considered that in Uppeu* 
classes the clever and the dull groups derived the most profit from the 
films. The advantage to the bright appeared in the discussion classes, 

i Supra, 1()8-1{), :U)2, 204-10. - Infra, 400. 

^ E.g. supra. The analyses of marks illustrate both these points. E.g. 270, 271, 
281, 287, 290, 292, 299, 300, 308, 309. 
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when these girls wanted to discuss and criticise the film in the light of 
previous knowledge, a reaction which shows that thought has been 
wakened, and which can only lead to deeper grasp of the subject. The 
duller children often showed in their papers an unusual knowledge of fact, 
and in their lessons increased desire to take part. In the one case critical 
thought has been stirred, in the other, interest roused, 

326. The Method of Using the Film : The Oldest Pupils need accom- 
panying Lessons. These tests have amply confirmed the earlier con- 
clusions on the method of using the film, especially the view that the film 
should be used in conjunction with oral teaching ; the higher the form 
the more is this necessary. If we are looking for development of sound 
habits of criticism in using the film with older children, we must naturally 
allow time for free play of expression after the showing. 

327. Use as Introduction and Summary. The many tests where the 
League film was used with somewhat older children have especially illus- 
trated the value of a combination of visual and oral methods and the 
varying ways in which the film can be put to use. In the first place, the 
tests with the League film have particularly illustrated the value of the 
film as an introduction to the study of a difficult subject. In using the 
purely pictorial film along with lessons, it seems that usiially the function 
of the oral lesson is to provide an outline of events, that of the film to 
supply detail. When the League film is used as an introduction, the 
reverse process becomes necessary. From one showing of the film the 
children learn the general arguments and a certain amount of detail, really 
a prodigious amount, but by no means all in the film. Older pupils 
realise that much has escaped them. The interesting point is that they 
feel aggrieved that they missed, say, the names of some of the European 
States newly made in 1918, or of the different bodies of the League ; they 
are anxious to make these deficiencies good. The film gives a vivid 
general impression. Precise detail is then learned in ordinary lessons, and 
the task of learning the detail is attacked with vigour, for the film has made 
the children really want to know. Five tests with the film were taken 
with children who had no preliminary knowledge.^ Only one following 
lesson was taken in each case, but these illustrated the decided advantage 
of the film in arousing strong interest as a preliminary to detailed study. 
On the other hand, the film can equally well be used after lessons. In 
this case, oral teaching will have given the requisite knowledge of detail. 
Then, the film will effectively clinch what is already to some extent known. 
The detail learned, the film gives meaning to cold facts, shows more 
graphically and realistically than oral teaching can, the scenes of devas- 
tated Europe, the frontier trouble in the Balkans, and leaves a final strong 
impression, a synthesised view of the whole. In Experiment 15 one set 
of girls had a lecture on the League, saw the film, then wrote an essay 
giving their views on the value of the film. They wrote : “ For actual 

1 Supra, 302, 303, 304 — 3 classes tested. 
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facts and dates a lecture is easier, but for pictorial scenes and scenes con- 
taining action the film is most helpful.” '' The film made the subject 
matter rather more interesting, but the lecture gave the more important 
details in a clearer way.” “ I do not think I learned anything more from 
the film as far as facts were concerned, but it was more realistic and 
interesting.” “ I learned the facts from the lecture, and the film amphfied 
them and made them clearer and more interesting,” This is the general 
view ; the value of combination is clear. The use of the League film has 
plainly shown that, according to the object in view, a film may be used 
either as an introduction or after some previous lessons. So long as a child 
is not expected to remember all the detail of a long film from one view, 
in the absence of previous acquaintance with its subject matter, and so 
long as the film is not the last lesson of all on a topic, the presentation of 
the film at any point during the study of a wide subject can be made by 
skilful use to yield valuable results. In most of the tests in the Secondary 
Schools the films were taken after lessons. In one case the Wolfe film 
was most successfully used as an introduction to the study of the Conquest 
of Canada. In the following lessons on the whole subject, the interest 
may be described as exuberant.^ Two other tests seem particularly 
interesting, Experiments 88 and 98, when the Wolfe and Nelson films 
were successfully used, not to teach any .series of events with precision, 
but to give colour to lessons on the eighteenth-century wars. 

328. Comment helps even Senior Scholars. Comment proved helpful 
even with the oldest classes. The scholars’ opinion on this point was 
enquired. Group A in both Sets F and G had film lessons with the film 
shown in silence, and one with a stopped film and a running oral com- 
mentary. Of the girls, 15 of the 20 preferred explanation with the film ; 
amongst the 18 boys present of the group when the query was put, 9 pre- 
ferred explanation, 8 the film in silence, 1 was undecided. In Set H, 
aged 14 years 10 months, all the 68 boys tested had seen films shown in 
both ways ; 38 preferred comment, 30 the silent film. In all sets the 
same reasons affect decision. 8onie children feel that the commentary 
destroys the sense of reality ; always there is a small majority for the 
group that appreciates immediate removal of possible difficulties by accom- 
panying explanation. In the Secondary Schools the improvement in 
results with the Naval film according to the amount of oral help given 
points the value of comment even with School Certificate classes. The 
boys of Experiment 99, who received the maximum of explanation, 
achieved by far the best results. 

329. Frequency of Use of the Film. Few teachers in the Secondary 
Schools think that the film should be very often used.^ They feel that 
its function with the younger forms in arousing interest in history as a 

^ Supra, 278. 

2 Supra. The master in Experiment 93 felt that he could well make use of a film 
three times a term. 
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living subject concerned with very human people can be accomplished 
from occasional showings. Once the idea has captured the imagination 
of the child through the film presentation of one topic, other subjects 
take on fresh life though studied in the ordinary way. Detailed presenta- 
tion of critical events or of social conditions is valuable from time to time 
for all scholars up to the age of 15-f , but exigencies of the syllabus forbid 
too frequent use. And if the films are chosen wisely, one or two films 
can suggest conditions of social life true in their broad features for a 
long period. 

330. The Relation of School History Teaching to the Public Cinema. 

Perhaps here may be considered the relation of school history teaching 
to the public cinema. Teachers in Secondary Schools seem to feel even 
more strongly than those in the Elementary School that the school film- 
showing should help to resist the harmful effect of frequent picture -going. 
“ Is there not the need to counteract the tendency to develop the ‘ cinema ’ 
mind and ‘ cinema ’ intelligence ? Can the film be used not merely for 
tbo purpose of historical teaching but also for correcting some of the 
faults of mental attitude and reaction to circumstances which arc the 
product of frequent attendance at cinema shows ? ” That this can be 
combined with a training in historical criticism has already been shown. 
On the whole, however, teachers appear to think that the historical films 
of the picture palace have been a help to history teaching rather than 
the reverse. Children ask questions at school about the films they have 
seen elsewhere, a mark of the power of the film to arouse interest. The 
danger lies in the inaccuracies that so frequently occur. Children were 
interested in the Robin Hood film, but acquired from it peculiar ideas on 
the use of the long-bow. Films such as “ Sea-Hawk ” made the contrast 
between English sailing ships and galleys in the Elizabethan period plain. 
Many teachers have referred to their children’s questionings on the Ben 
Hur film. One master said every child in the British Islands appeared 
to have seen that film ; it was inaccurate, the equipment of the soldiers, 
for instance, not being in all points correct, but he found his attempts to 
explain the trireme much facilitated by his boys’ knowledge of the film ; 
and his pupils had certainly acquired from the picture a strong impression 
of the might and power of Rome. The same teacher found when dealing 
with Ancient History in Lower Forms that the names of the Gods and 
something of the hierarchy of heaven were known to many of the class 
from a film recently in the town burlesquing the deities of Olympus. 
He thought children remembered a good deal from the ordinary cinema 
picture, and later wrote in his report on tests with his boys : Whether 
we like it or no, the commercial cinema has a strong influence already, 
and many boys are first introduced to certain historical characters and 
events by the film. It is for the teacher to see films with historical back- 
ground and make what use he can of them. If the cinema should win a 
place in the school it can gain much from the commercial cinema. Out of 
the Topical Budgets the films of some historical events are worth pre- 
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serving, and teachers of history should be able to make good use of a 
National Film Library such as is, I believe, already in existence.^ Historic 
events like the founding of the Roman Empire and the Commonwealth of 
Austraha would probably be filmed nowadays. Captain Scott’s expedi- 
tion and General Allenby’s entry into Jerusalem seen on films have left 
lasting impressions on my mind. It should be possible from the great 
output of to-day to select many films or parts of films which would be of 
great value in schools, to add to those that are produced definitely with 
educational purpose. I do not think that the supply of suitable films 
would be the greatest of our difficulties.” Other remarks on the point 
are : “ They (cinema films) have introduced names and epochs, cf. 

Richelieu, Three Musketeers, . Notre Dame, and given a vivid and, on 
the whole, good impression.” “ Ordinary picture -house films with his- 
torical settings are generally popular. The children come and say that 
they have seen so-and-so at the pictures, and are full of the details, which 
seems to show that there is a real need for good films.” 1 had interesting 
letters from one teacher who, since 1926, has been in the habit of taking 
his scholars to suitable films shown in the local cinema. He writes ; 
‘‘ The result of film-showing to pupils of mine has almost invariably been 
good. It has been my custom to prepare the children beforehand by a 
talk relevant to the film and afterwards to give them an opportunity to 
express the views they have formed, sometimes in notes, sometimes in 
continuous narrative, and also at intervals in criticism. In this way I 
think they have derived very nearly a maximum of good from the film. 
Of course, individual tendencies and characteristics will always cause the 
same film to produce various results, sometimes almost opposite. I have 
become convinced that usually too much is crowded into a short film, and 
children are unable to retain more than a few facts unless the piece is 
made so sensational as to become almost impossible and objectionable 
from an educational point of view. 

War films, of which ‘ Wings ’ is typical, excite in children just those 
feelings which the League of Nations and Education arc trying to kill. 
Many of the children who saw this film felt that the men who take part in 
war are heroes, and wish to imitate them, and they express a desire to be 
able to go and do likewise. They were so impressed with the wonder, 
the pageantry, the magnificence, and the marvel of war, that they did 
not see the horrors of it.“ 

However, I found that ‘ C-hang ’ and ‘ Simba ’ have created a keen 
interest in Nature and in the people and animals of foreign lands. The 
educational value of such films is high. Another type of film which I 
have proved to have high educational value is that which portrays the 
life of great musicians and which is accompanied by selections from the 
works of the composer whose life is portrayed. This has impressed more 

^ Unfortunately this does not seem to be the case. 

2 A detailed enquiry into the elfect of war lilms on children elicited that in general war 
films have on children the reverse effect ; the children are impressed with the horror of war. 
See the Educational Survey (League of Nations), July 1929, Children and War Films, 
C. M. Wilson. 
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deeply upon me what I felt three years ago, that the biograj)hical film 
usually makes the strongest appeal. 

But I am convinced that films not constructed expressly for school 
children and educational purposes will be absolutely useless unless they 
are produced with the guidance of educationists who will see that details 
are correct, that ambiguity and false impressions will not be created, that 
pure sensationalism is not allowed to play any part, and that there is 
excluded anything which would warp or adversely impress the plastic 
adolescent mind.” 

The conclusions this teacher reached on the sort of historical film 
desirable in school, conclusions based on his continued observation of the 
effect of the j)icture -house film on children, are set out in the next chapter.^ 
In general, it would seem that what teachers have noticed of the effect of 
the picture-house film with an historical setting inclines them to feel that 
the accurately ])roduced teaching film would be of value. 



CHAPTER XIII 


THE TYPE OF FILM USEFUL IN SCHOOL 

331. Scope of the Chapter. Is it possible from the results of the experi- 
ments to frame deductions as to the most desirable type of educational 
historical film ? To do so, it will be necessary to examine critically each 
film in turn in relation to the results ensuing from its use. Certain 
common features in regard to the children’s response to all the films must 
first be noticed. What sort of thing strikes the child when first he sees 
the film ? Wliat sort of thing is constantly recalled ? 

332. The Interest Tests in the Formal Experiments. The tests on the 
formal experiments included some such questions as, “ What did you 
find interesting in the film ? ” It will be remembered that in these cases 
the reels were shown without comment, save for the one special test of the 
efficiency of a running oral commentary with the film. An analysis of 
the answers follows. It should be borne in mind that the answers refcir 
to what interests the child, not to what he remembers. The results from 
all groups, children aged 10 to 13, were markedly similar. 

333. Interest Test : “ People of the Axe.” In the film “ People of the 
Axe ” the visit of the pedlar receives the most frequent mention. Few 
children omit all reference to his visit. The episode receives emphasis 
on the screen. The pedlar knocks on the stockade, the villagers rush to 
let him in, all collect around, and chaffering proceeds amid bustle and 
excitement. Next favourite is the “ barrow ” scene, the juxtaposition of 
schoolboy and “ skeleton ” being responsible for this. Hunting and 
cooking attract interest, the latter as much from the boys as the girls. 
It was a boy of 12 who wrote : ” And how they cooked their meat with 
no fat or lard.” Reference to dress, houses, or the more commonplace 
occupations of herding sheep and scraping skins are infrequent. 

334. Interest Test : “ People of the Lake.” In “ People of the 
Lake ” the most dramatic and humorous episodes connected with the 
Scout were seized upon. In every group but one, the reverence paid to 
the Scout by the Warrior upon the blowing of the whistle receives most 
comment, but many children also mention the dugout canoe in which 
Warrior and Scout paddled to the village, and the smith at work. Curi- 
ously enough, few mention the fight, in spite of the buzz of excitement 
that the scenes of the attack aroused, 

T 
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335. Interest Test : “ Roman Britain/* Reel I. In Reel I. of the 
Roman Britain film the cornfield is frequently mentioned. Otherwise, the 
children notice the scenes connected with the illness and death of the 
Chief, the coronation of the new ruler, and also the druidical ceremonies 
round the altar. The human story moves the children, and apparently 
they are too young to feel distaste at the melodrama of the scenes. 

336. Interest Test : “ Roman Britain/* Reel III. In Reel III. these 
things, given in order of most frequent reference, are mentioned : the 
quick step of the Roman soldier, the disregard of a soldier who falls out 
on the march, the Britons’ war chariot, the contrast between armed 
Roman and wild Briton, the Celtic woman watching the battle, the 
Britons waving torches at the call to arms. 

337. Conclusions. (1) Action is noticed: Need to exclude from the 
School Film non-essential Detail of Spectacular Effect. That is to say, 
the child, in looking at the screen, is attracted by action and primarily 
by spectacular action, as one might expect. Too much attention should 
not be paid to these results, for the children learned far more than they 
mentioned in answer to this particular test. Yet they emphasise the need 
for rigid exclusion froin the school film of the non-essential detail of spec- 
tacular effect. The more spectacular, the more necessary the exclusion. 
The child is likely to remember longest what fii’st attracts. For instance, 
one teacher, discussing a delayed test on “ Roman Britain,” writes : “ Un- 
important points, e.(j. letting down hair for mourning, or the appearance 
of the dandy in the forum, are noted quite as often as the working of the 
drawbridge, and much more frequently than any other phase of town 
life.” The child’s interest must consequently be directed to essentials, 
not to foolish fops and posturing queens. 

338. (2) Value of Artistic Settings : Need for Comment on Inanimate 
Objects. The interest in the cornfield was due largely to its aesthetic 
apj)eal ; the value of the film from this point of view has already been 
noted. ^ The lack of remark on costume save in relation to the equipment 
of Romans and Britons in war is strange, since children constantly advance 
as an advantage of films that they show “ the dress ” of the different 
periods. Houses, buildings, are little mentioned. The interest of these 
things is subordinate to that of action. These results reinforce the con- 
clusion already reached ^ on the present need for oral commentary on the 
static features of the film. 

339. Delayed Tests : The Need for Unity in the School Film. “ People 
of the Axe.” The results of the delayed tests have brought into promi- 
nence the need for unity in the school film. An examination of the answers 
in the deferred tests of the formal exj)eriments will make this clear. All 
groups, A to G, in recalling “ People of the Axe,” remember it as a day 

^ Supra, 238 . 2 Supra, 245 - 9 . 
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in the life of the boy, Fleet. Although the barrow excited so much interest 
at first, few notice it some weeks later, nor do they recall the early scenes 
in the film, the men of the New Stone Age crossing the Channel and 
wandering on the hilltops. They tell of Fleet rising in the morning, his 
appearance and dress, his home, and then o£ some few of his activities ; 
commonly, they wi*ite of his breakfast of shell-fish, bartering skins with 
the pedlar, his hunt, kill, feast, and the evening story. Those pictures of 
primitive life unconnected with Fleet, the making of pots and baskets, 
scraping skins, herding sheej), are far less often remembered. 

340. Delayed Tests : “ People of the Lake.’* The same features recur 
in the tests on the Bronze Age film. The point has already been made that 
in recalling “ People of the Lake ” interest centres in the activities of the 
Boy kScout,^ something of a disadvantage when our i)rimary concern is 
recall of Bronze Age life and its individual atmosphere. But the value of 
grouping incidents round a central figure again appears as in the first 
film, for the doings of Brown are vividly recalled in film secpience. Cliil- 
dren recollect less frequently those scenes in which he was more or less a 
spectator, the pottery- making, spinning, and weaving. Thi^ stnith is 
remembered, for the smithy seeing with the smoking forge, the smith and 
his hammer, the firelight on shield, swords, and leaf -shaped spear-head, 
has specific interest of its own, especially for boys. 

341. Children remember Detached Scenes as a Connected Narrative. 
Delayed Tests : “ Roman Britain,” Reel I. Tlu^ results of the delayed 
tests in the formal experiments on Reel I. and Reel III. of “ Roman 
Britain,” when these reels were shown at different times, are illuminative 
on this point. In Reel I., the scenes are disconnected without any neces- 
sary sequence. Each is presented as an isolated representation of a 
typical scene in Britain in a.u. 43. The caj^tions give no hint of continuity 
between the scenes, yet in a few instances such continuity exists, as in the 
successive scenes showing the interior of the Chief’s hut, the women 
mourning, the Chieftainess assuming the erown.^ Scholars seize on the 
connection despite the impersonal sub-titles. The youngest children. 
Sets A and B, aged 10+ to 11, and Set G, boys of 12 +, who had the 
longest interval of seven months between film-showing and test, recall 
the film as the personal drama of the Chieftain’s family. They turn these 
scenes into the story of a particular tribe. Selected items of the reel are 
given by the children on this pattern. The cornfield is described, then 
the village. This leads to mention of the Chief’s house. The interior is 
described with some detail, everything turning on the illness of the Chief ; 
the Chieftainess is sad as she spins ; the minstrel plays a sorrowful tune. 
The children trace this story of the Chief to the coronation of his wife. 
They then take a mental leap to the Druid, who provides a link for another 
sequence, culminating in the wild religious celebrations in the forest. 
Where there is a thread between events it is followed. A few children 

1 Supra, 61. * For detail, see infra. Appendix A, 9-10. 
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even connect the religious scenes with the story of the Chief. They 
become part of the mourning for his death, or part of the rejoicing over 
the coronation of the new ruler. One boy even imports from Reel III. 
the scene of the solitary rushing chariot (he must have been trying un- 
consciously to rationalise this purposeless incident) as the means by which 
the Chief tainess notified the surrounding villages of the coronation festival. 

342. Scenes irrelevant to this Story are overlooked. The unfolding of 
this scheme includes reference to a certain amount of detail on homes, 
furniture, dress, manners, custom, government, religion, but the scenes 
which do not fit into this story tend to be overlooked. Basket-making 
and hunting are infrequently mentioned, for instance, because these scenes 
are isolated from the rest. Pottery-making is remembered rather more 
often, probably because it was shown in some detail on the film. 

343. Tests of Older Groups on “ Roman Britain,” Reel I. The other 
Sets, C, I), and F, older than Sets A and B, and with not so long an 
interval as G, remember the film more completely. They arc less con- 
cerned with the dramatic, remember better the occupations of the people. 
Group C, girls of 13-f , forget little. But in every group the scenes con- 
nected with the Chief and the Druids receive most frequent mention, for 
they are not only spectacular but have continuity. 

344. Delayed Tests ; “ Roman Britain,” Reel III. Reel III. gives a 
series of typical scenes of the Roman and British army. In the same 
way, scholars remember it as the account of a particular march and battle, 
the story of a specific revolt and its suppression. Sets A and B remember 
the fight ; the younger the children the more do the dramatic portions of 
the film stand out ; but in describing the battle they give the equipment 
of each side. Few say anything of the march. These younger chiklrtm, 
as well as the older, retain a vivid impression of the mad rush of the ill- 
armed British army hurling itself in vain against the Roman shield wall. 
The greater continuity in the scenes in this reel is reflected in the delayed 
essays of the older grouijs. Sets C, D, F, G tell the story of the film in 
film order and, on the whole, with surprisingly few omissions. The marks 
for Set C, girls aged 13 + , and for Set G, boys aged 12 years 11 months, 
are high.^ The boys of Set D do well ; they would have scored higher 
marks if their method of writing had not been over -cryptic. In their 
anxiety to give a full account they resorted to short phrases, e.g, ‘‘ I 
remember the shield, its shape, design, how carried.” Such statements 
could not receive credit, though, taken in conjunction with the general 
standard of the essays, it is probable that they often indicated definite 
knowledge. The girls of Set F do relatively less well, since a few of the 
younger girls, as in Sets A and B, concentrated on the battle to the 
exclusion of the incidents of the march. Sets C, D, and G remember 
practically all of the reel, but, taking the sets as a whole, it is again the 

^ SiiprOy 89 . 
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more spectacular incidents which are best retained. Few mention the 
camp, for no action of note occurred there, and surprisingly few the 
standard, in spite of its picturesque elevation at beginning and end of 
the reel — probably, again, because it is not connected with significant 
action. That is to say, in this reel, as in others, it is action that is remem- 
bered, and the children have been helped to remember by the continuity 
of the scenes. 

345. Lack of Continuity leads to Confusion of Scenes and to Dis- 
jointed Memories. The danger in the lack of continuity in Reel 1. and 
Reel II. of the Roman Britain film is apparent in the delayed exercises 
of the informal tests, where all the film was shown. Some teachers have 
expressed regret at the disconnected nature of their pupils’ replies.^ One, 
writing both of delayed tests on the Roman Britain and Nelson films, 
writes ; “As most children saw one film only and no one saw more than 
two, I am surprised that there is not a greater difference between the 
standard gained in this test and in other history tests ; 1 should have 
thought the unusual circumstances would have created a deeper impres- 
sion. The unexpected announcement of the test in all case's 2)roduced 
consternation. In all classes the children declared they remembered 
nothing ; but, when set quietly to work, all recollected so much that few 
had finished when the 40 minutes allowed had elapsed. Unfortunately, 
the disjointed nature of most answers j^roves that sei^arate points were 
remembered rather than general connected impressions ; the s(q>arate 
points are not always the most important. In writing of ‘ Roman 
Britain,’ girls generally used ‘ they ’ without distinction as to whether 
Britons or Romans was meant ; in some cases this is merely jjoor expres- 
sion, in others definite confusion of fact, e.g. the feast and the litter are 
put down in the British part of the film ; British chai-iot dis])lays before 
battles are attributed to Romans.” These girls were aged 12 + . Other 
young children have confused the scenes of the two r*eels.“ Disjointedness 
and confusion disappear when the film itself is an artistic whole. When 
many of the informal tests were taken, ex})erience had shown the value of 
oral commentary on dress and so forth, so that finally thes('. are remem- 
bered in addition to action ; in one case a teacher notes that his boys had 
remembered more of these things than of the march and battle in the 
last reel.^ 

346. The Unity of the Wolfe and League Films ensures very full 
Recall. With the longer films, it is evident that the same princii)le applies. 
The formal tests showed that when the film was shown apart from oral 
teaching to scholars aged 10 + to 13 years 3 months, little was remembered 
beyond the incidents connected with Wolfe ; the orally taught children 
remembered the same episodes.^ The informal tests show that when this 
film is accompanied by oral teaching, pupils of from 12+ upwards vividly 


1 Supra, If)!. 
3 Supra, 148. 


“ Supra, 180. 

^ Supra, 72-3. 
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remember the whole story. ^ The definite argument running through the 
League film secures retention of its subject matter. Scholars of 13 + 
re})roduce the argument and some detail after seven months.^ Younger 
pupils of 11-|- after six months have forgotten the detail, but remember 
some few episodes which arc sufficient to keep in mind the general thesis 
of the film.^ A central figure is not necessary if unity is achieved in some 
other way. The Nelson film was not well remembered,^ only in one case 
was real success obtained,^ because it lacked this essential unity. That 
is to say, the delayed tests have clearly demonstrated that the school film 
must be an artistic whole. The more detailed criticisms passed by teachers 
on the individual films follow. It has been sufficiently shown in the 
preceding cha])ters that the teachers well appreciated certain excellent 
features in the films, that their use in general enriched the history teaching 
on their speeifu; topics. The criticisms here dealt with are in the main 
destructive. From their consideration, in the light of results achieved, it 
is possible to formulate constructive suggestions as to the type of school 
film most likely to be of use. 

347. Detailed Criticism of the Films : “ People of the Axe." Absence 
of Dogmatic Assertion. For young pupils of 10 to 12 the conception of 
this film received little but commendation. One tcaeher, seeing it, ex- 
claimed, “ I ’rn sure that ’s the only way to teach the Stone Age," pointing 
out the skill with which it is suggested to the children through the excava- 
tion of the barrow that our knowledge of these times is based on archaeo- 
logical research, and that little can be dogmatically asserted ; the Pro- 
fessor tells his story only as a xirobable tale. 

348. Typical Reviews. These arc two typical estimations of the film 
by teachers : - 

(1) “ Th(i film was a great asset to the lesson but was not a lesson in 
itself. It brought to the children’s knowledge facts that could not possibly 
have been obtained from good oral lessons illustrated with suitable pie- 
tures. It gave a vciy vivid picture of the men of the Stone Age, their 
dress, customs, and mode of living. On the other hand, the film would 
not have had much educational value without the XDrcceding lesson, which 
grouj)ed the matter into definite sections and gave the children an idea 
of the most important points to notice." 

(2) People of the Axe. " A film with a great appeal ; brought 
home to the boys something which it is difficult to achieve with the spoken 
word — a realistic picture of life as it would meet a boy in a day when 
there were none of the train^ings, surroundings, and experiences such as 
boys associate with civilisation and life of their own day. It is difficult 
to give boys word pictures of the day when what they understand (im- 
phcitly) by ‘ civilisation ’ was absent. This film undoubtedly brought 
home to them the conditions of life when were missing most of the common 

1 Hujmt, VM, 157, 100, 102, 163, 278-94. 2 Supra, 136. ^ Supra, 138, 172, 174. 

* Supra, 141, 142, 295-8. ® Supra, 300. 
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implements of everyday utility, and the ordinary assumptions of cause 
and eJffect. I feel that many boys hved the life of Fleet, and realised his 
difficulties, and stared with the same wonder or the same perplexity at the 
strangeness and newness (and mystery ?) of the emergencies which faced 
him. Concerning the scenes representing the discovery, choice, and 
sharpening of flints, the killing and the feasting, I heard many remarks 

such as ‘ Did they really do ? ’ ' My ! ’ ‘ Did you see ? ’ ‘I 

never thought of that.’ ” 

349. Freshness of Actors : Length. The freshness of the youthful 
actors, in contrast with the artificial acting of some of the other films, 
received favourable comment. Teachers also commended the shortness 
of the film, in that it allowed time for discussion after its showing in the 
space of one lesson period. 

350. Adverse Criticisms : Introduction of Modem People. On the 
other hand, it has been shown that children of 9 and younger are some- 
what confused by the appearance of modem and ancient people in the 
same reel.^ This point did not usually trouble children of 10 and older, 
but one teacher whose pupils were aged 10+ writes : “ The only criti- 
cism one could level in the case of these two films, ‘ People of the Axe ’ 
and ‘ Peox)le of the Lake,’ was the introduction of modern people. To an 
adult, a master and pupils in the one and a Boy Scout taking part in the 
other, was distinctly annoying. One felt they had no business there, and 
to the children it may have been very confusing. In any case it might 
lead them to lose the idea of the tremendous length of time which has 
elapsed since there were lake dwelfings in Britain.” 

351 . A Reconstruction based on Inadequate Information. One teacher 
objected to the depiction of men of the Stone Age as altogether unkempt. 
Why presume that primitive man was dirty ? One or two, while not 
objecting to historical films per se, deprecated the reconstruction of scenes 
of this time on the grounds of our insuflicient knowledge of the period. 
Personally, if the subject is taught at all in school, T do not sec the force 
of this objection. We tell the children about these times, show ample, 
ordinary illustrations, set scholars to make models of primitive tools, 
encourage them to form mental pictures. Why not, then, show a film ? 
It can be made clear in oral lessons that our knowledge of the period is 
highly inferential. If the film is feared as giving a too clear-cut picture 
of the time, it were surely best to omit the subject from the syllabus 
completely. 

352. Photography. The fairly numerous complaints regarding the 
dimness and the “ crudity ” of the film were generally withdrawn when 
the teachers realised that it was the first of a series of films produced by 
schoolboys as a school experiment. ^ The point is mentioned because 

^ Supra, 256-7, 260. “ Infra, Appendices A and B. 
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teachers are emphatic in declaring that, while the school film need not be 
in the nature of a super-film, “ I do not believe that perfect production is 
necessary before films could be usefuL An imperfect picture might convey 
much more to a child’s mind than perfect words,” yet in such matters as 
easy clearness to the eye it must be unimpeachable. 

353. “ People of the Lake ” : General Criticisms, Fugitive Scenes. 
The length of this film was also approved. Shown at natural pace, it 
takes about 20 minutes. It is open to the same criticism as the first, 
as a reconstruction of an imperfectly known period. Several teachers 
complained that the scenes showing the occupations of the people did not 
remain on the screen for sufficient length of time, that the spinning and 
weaving was unconvincing, and gave no proper understanding of the 
process. One teacher writes, for instance : “ The film itself left little 
impression on my memory. The oral description of how spinning and 
weaving were done by the Bronze women, illustrated by working models, 
and the improvements in weapons, illustrated by diagrams, is still, how- 
ever, clearly remembered. In the film you just saw these and quickly 
passed on without dwelling on any one thing for any length of time.” 

354. The Scout Motif : Pupils’ Opinions. In general, criticism turned 
on the question as to whether the use of the Scout Motif was wise. Pupils 
who saw both the Stone Age and Bronze Age films generally preferred the 
latter.^ The humorous incidents appealed, and the fight at the close. 
The children claimed that the presence of the Scout amongst the primitive 
people points the contrast between ancient and modern times. Yet 
children of 10 to 13 often did not realise the meaning of the episodes 
apparently intended to emphasise this contrast. The Wamor was merely 
frightened of the whistle ; no idea of primitive man’s superstitious terror 
of the unknown was conveyed. The Chief cut his finger with the Scout’s 
knife, while the Scout with impunity ran his finger down the edge of a 
Bronze Age dagger. The class laughed at the Chief’s chagrin, and enjoyed 
the Scout’s remedial ministrations. By no means all realised of them- 
selves the implications of the scene. “ People often do cut themselves 
with knives if they play about with the blade,” is their line of thought. 
Nor do they understand the scene where the Bronze Age child steals the 
Scout’s book. Instead of the illiterate nature of the period, it conveyed 
to some children the reverse and wrong idea. They assumed that the boy 
could read since he troubled to purloin the book. 

355. Teachers’ Opinions on the Introduction of the Scout. One or 
two teachers agree with the children’s opinion. “ The introduction of the 
Scout was an admirable feature. It enabled the twentieth-century boy 
to throw himself more easily into the past, and on more than one occasion 
to witness the contrast in civilisation as represented by the j)eople of the 
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lake and the people of the present day.” The majority of teachers 
dissent. One Headmaster considered that the comic element in the Scout’s 
adventures was to be deplored in school, since there is too much cheap 
humour in the ordinary cinema ; it rather degraded the educational film. 
Other comments are : “ The setting of this film was no doubt justified if 
the film is intended solely for very young boys. The introduction of a 
modern Boy Scout among the Ancient Britons and the humorous incidents 
of the film were, to my mind, rather beyond the point.” “ If a story or 
film is to be the means of introducing some period, let it be a true historical 
story.” “ I think it incongruous to introduce the Boy Scout. The aim 
of the historical film should be to give as true a picture as possible. I 
think the sense of reahty is weakened by the introduction of the twentieth 
century into the Bronze Age, and consequently the picture becomes rather 
a ‘ Once upon a time ’ story.” One teacher sent the following interesting 
comparison between the two films on early man : — 

“ The film on the Stone Age was most instructive, and the boys 
grasped it and found much to confirm hazy ideas, and to give some con- 
structive idea of the life of these far-off days — new ideas of ‘ settled life,’ 

‘ primitive man,’ ‘ hunters and fishers,’ that such men were ‘ real.’ The 
film on the Bronze Age was equally instructive, but the raid of the hill- 
men is so reahstic that it modifies the more pedestrian but more important 
episode when the Chief conducted the Scout round the encampment. The 
introduction of the Scout has its advantages in making contrasts vivid, 
but it has some disadvantages which the film did not qualify. The Chief 
changing hats and using the Scout knife with childish glee is apt to create 
in the juvenile mind a tendency to look down upon the folk of old time. 
The superior mind that finds in the past only inefficiency is to be combated. 
The transition from the rough-hewn flint to the pofished flint was an 
achievement. The story of History is man’s adjustment to, and often 
his conquest of, his environment. In whatever age man is to be found 
he must be dealt with sympathetically, his difficulties appreciated, his 
I^rogress marked, and the debt of the present to his achievements recog- 
nised. But the presence of the Scout was well thought out, and the only 
point that I feel should be noted is that he should be relegated a little 
more to the background. The Chief should have been the central figure, 
and if the Scout could have been omitted from the fight the im2)ression 
of the Bronze Age life would have been better balanced. The interest 
shown in the first film of the Stone Age j)roves that there is little need to 
import extraneous excitement, as in the Scout in the fighting episode, 
when he uses his own axe so theatrically. His behaviour elsewhere, 
excei^t in the hat e23isode, was praiseworthy and useful in comj^aring notes 
of to-day with the past, dress, etc., and in the evident interest shown in 
his tour of inspection.” 

My own opinion, after assisting in several follow-up lessons with this 
film and marking 400 papers written on it, coincides with that of the 
teacher who wrote : “ Avoid mixing the present and past for younger 
children, as the modern seems to hold the attention of the scholars.” 
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356. The Roman Britain Film : Advantages. The film “ Roman 
Britain ” was shown to many more and to older classes than films a and 6. 
In every case where it was used the teachers considered that their scholars 
had profited considerably. The teachers find admirable its arrangement 
in 15-minute reels, each with its separate but related theme, so that the 
film can be shown as a whole or in parts. Each reel, apart from the 
quahty common to all pictorial films of bringing the period shown to life, 
has a peculiar advantage. The first reel shows that the Britons in a.d. 43 
were not mere hairy huntsmen without knowledge of agriculture or of any 
industries, a false notion that seems to prevail widely. The picture of 
Roman and British town life in Reel II. helps to drive home the fact that 
the Roman occupation of Britain lasted between three and four hundred 
years, a fact children find difficult of realisation, since the pages devoted 
to it in their text-books are so few. Reel III. brings out well certain 
aspects of the Roman army. “ The equipment of the Roman army was 
most convincing, no words could describe it so well, and to illustrate by 
pictures of the ordinary type the various formations and movements would 
be next door to impossible.” 

357. The Film lacks Unity. But the film fails to reach the teachers’ 

standard of what a film on Roman Britain should be. One teacher con- 
cludes his criticism : “ While the film undoubtedly achieved much more 
than the ordinary lantern, it fell far short of the standard expected of the 
cinematograph as an educational medium.” Most appreciations were 
accompanied by considerable criticisms. The first are on those grounds 
of lack of unity which have already been shown seriously to aff(^ct the 
delayed results. ^ “ In my opinion the film would have been far more 

valuable if a story had been built round it instead of there being shown 
so many apparently unconnected events and scenes.” “It lacked the 
stimulus of a connecting narrative which would have doubled the value 
of the film.” In this connection the irrelevance of many scenes must bo 
noticed. The screen gives all episodes equal value. An important inci- 
dent can only be marked by emphatic sub-title or length of treatment. 
A stupid dandy fills the centre of the screen as effectively as does the 
Roman Governor. A teacher may without loss, indeed with positive gain, 
develop a side-issue, make a humorous aside ; he can immediately, in a 
phrase, readjust the balance between central theme and less important 
matters. The film has no such power of differentiation. Hence irrelevant 
scenes, distracting attention from the main sequence of events, should 
not appear. 

358. Reel II. is obscure on Important Matters : (1) The Topography is 
not Clear. The lack of unity is allied to other faults, the most grave 
being a lack of clear historical perspective, especially with regard to 
Reel II. Essential matters are left entirely vague. Where does the 
Roman town lie geographically ? The Roman occupation of the north 

^ SuprUy 341-5. 
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was military ; the towns were forts, centres for barracks, women being 
excluded ; their settlements lay outside the gates. The occupation of the 
south-east was civil. Presumably the town in the film is in this quiet area, 
for many Roman women chat idly in the market-place. On the other 
hand, the drawbridge, in itself an excellent piece of reconstruction, is 
surely of the highly defensive type more appropriate to the castra of the 
north. One can only ask on what authority is such a drawbridge shown 
except in relation to a definite camp, and a drawbridge, too, that is raised 
by slaves at the wheel. 

359. Lack of Clear Chronology. Further, what period of the Roman 
occupation is the reel supposed to represent ? The chronology throughout 
tliis film is confusing to an unwarrantable degree. Many teachers com- 
ment on this with disproval. One writes : “ No chronological setting was 
attempted.” Another says : ‘‘ When dates are given, a form of ribbon 
to give the time relation is usefiil. A date figure of itself is useless. The 
whole period of the Roman occupation could have been shown in this 
way.” Even from pupils comes criticism : “ There should have been more 
dates.” In the first placje, in the film the date a.d. 49 is used to mark the 
beginning of the Roinan occupation. It were more suitable to give the 
usual date of a.d. 43. 

360. Confusion of Period occurs. Later, the Governor receives a 
letter from the Emperor, Nero. Hence, apparently, the central reel pur- 
ports to give a picture of life in Roman Britain in the Tiiid first cuuitury, 
but again one queries whether at that date young Roman girls would be 
found wandering about the streets of Britain, as they do in the film, or 
such figures as the Roman dandy be seen. That would be more likely in 
the third or fourth century of Roman rule. 

361. (3) False Ideas of Local Government are suggested. Again, what 
type of town is this, colonia, municipium, ancient tribal centre stiU 
administered by British magistrates ? The x)roblem of local government 
is raised by the obscurity of the caption introducing the Governor. He 
can only be the Governor of Britain, yet children naturally assume that 
he is the Governor of the particular town shown on the film, and so get 
completely wrong ideas of local administration. Apparently, this town is 
not the Governor’s headquarters, yet no particular reason appears for his 
presence there. The only plan to save a class from complete bewilder- 
ment and historical misconception is to atop the film and explain that this 
is the Governor of all Britain. He is here to take assizes or to put down 
rebellion in the district. Such enforced stops should not be necessary ; 
an educational film should be immediately clear in all its historical 
aspects. It was felt when first the film was acquired for use that it was 
open to this charge of obscurity, culpable in that it confuses the child on 
important aspects of the Roman occupation, topographical, chronological, 
and administrative. Since we were unwilling to criticise without fullest 
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justification, advice was sought. A scholar, distinguished for knowledge 
of this period, kindly saw Reel II. and Reel III. of the film. He con- 
firmed the tentative view of the false impressions likely to be derived from 
the film on the above grounds, unless its showing was accompanied by 
careful oral explanation by the teacher. He called attention also to much 
peculiar detail in the film, which could not be accepted as true unless 
definite authority for its inclusion could be quoted. 

362. There are Serious Omissions in Reel II. To these criticisms is 
added that of serious omissions in Reel II. “ The film only gave the 
aggressive side of the Roman occupation of Britain, and almost nothing 
of the constructive, useful, civilising side.” All teachers echo this com- 
plaint. I give examples of the criticisms received : — 

(1) ‘‘A. Certain features of Roman civilisation were omitted : — 

(а) no view of a walled (stone) town ; 

(б) „ „ Roman road ; 

(c) ,, ,, ,, house ; 

(d) „ „ „ theatre ; 

(e) „ „ ,, baths (save massage scene). 

B. No indication was given of — 

(а) the influence of Latin on the development of our 

national language ; 

(б) the influence of Roman law ; 

(c) the reasons for the departure of the Romans from 

Britain ; 

(d) the real details of Roman dress and military 

equipment. 

C. Owing to the omissions noted above, the film does not convey 

an accurate picture. A child using even a good text- 
book and seeing this film would get a wrong impression.” 

(2) “ The Romans were builders : but, apart from the hurried view 
of the drawbridge, the basilica, the baths, and the supper-room, their 
achievements in this direction were done faint justice. The British potter 
was shown at work, but Roman developments in this art were entirely 
omitted. There were no roads, no walls, no villas, no mines, no ships, and 
but one very obscure castra. These omissions were fundamental. The 
impression that the Romans were anything but soldiers and slave-drivers 
was not attempted. The economic exploitation of these islands was com- 
j)letely ignored. Apart from the gossiping dandy and his lady friends 
and the guests at supper, the only Romans shown were soldiers. Though 
an early caption drew attention to the attractiveness of the pre-Roman 
harvests, not a merchant, not a corn ship was shown.” 

(3) “ The reel showing the Roman town was the weakest of the tlirce. 
The pictures of the defences were good, but those of the interior of the 
town were so hurried that even an adult could get little idea of what life 
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in Roman Britain was like. A plan of a town would have been helpful. 
The exterior and interior of a Roman house, one or two mosaics, several 
rooms at the baths, methods of heating, could usefully have been shown. 
The making of the famous roads, bricks and cement, all interesting to 
children and important, were not included. It seems to me that these 
things are more important than some of the things shown.” 

(4) “I am sorry there were no diagrammatic maps in this film to 
show which parts of Britain were occupied by the Romans, to show where 
they built their roads and walls. A film showing the Romans at work 
doing this would have been valuable.” Twice this last suggestion has 
been made by pupils. A girl of 15 said : “I should have liked to see the 
Romans doing something, making the roads.” A boy of 14 wished 
that the film had shown the Romans building their camp, not just given a 
picture of one corner with the mound already raised. 

363. Teachers’ Suggestions for Diagrams to be included in Reel II. 

Several teachers felt that an occasional map or plan would have much 
increased the value of this reel on civil life. Amongst the most frequent 
suggestions occurred : — - 

(1) An animated map showing the roads ‘‘ shooting ” across the 

country. 

(2) A map showing which parts of Britain were occupied by the 

Romans. 

(3) A map of the Roman Empire. 

(4) A plan of a Roman town. 

(5) A plan of a Roman camp. 

364. Photographs of Existing Remains. Another common sugges- 
tion was that photographs of existing Roman remains in Britain might 
profitably be introduced. Such still pictures might be shown at the 
beginning or end of the reel without spoiling the illusion of reality in the 
reconstructed scenes. 

365. Omissions in Reel I. and Reel III. Omissions in the first and 
third reels arc occasionally noted. One teacher writes : “ Much could be 
done to improve the subject matter of the film. The picture of the actual 
village was good, but more might have been made of the occupations of 
the people. The process of spinning was not explained, and it would 
have been helpful to see weaving. The smith, a very important person, 
was not shown.” In Reel III., several teachers have regretted the omission 
of field engines, and the showing of but a small portion of the camp. 
The delayed tests showed that children aged from 10 to 13 did not under- 
stand this scene. Not having seen the camp in process of construction, 
and remembering the one corner shown, some imagine that a pit was dug 
to hold the tents, rather than that a mound was raised. Thus, they say, 
““ The Romans made their camp in a deep hole,” or “ The soldiers kept 
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watch on top of the pit they made.’* These omissions in Reels I. and III. 
are relatively unimportant. Those in Reel II. are fundamental, since 
they leave a false impression of the period of Roman rule. 

366. Reel II. gives a Wrong Impression of Roman Character. They 
are related to another criticism, that the film leaves the child with an 
erroneous notion of Roman character. Reel II. is definitely useful in that 
it shows the Romans otherwise than as soldiers and law-givers. Several 
times classes have made appreciative comment on this. Even the dandy 
has almost justified his existence, in that his introduction, which teachers 
rightly deplore, has led the children to realise that the Romans were very 
human people like ourselves and of varying temperaments. One girl of 
15 opined after seeing the film, “ The Romans seem more hke us than the 
Victorians do.” When asked to expand her statement, she explained, 
“ The Victorians never gossiped, but those Roman ladies did.” The 
village children of Experiments 62 to 65 were delighted at the new 
outlook on the Romans as ordinary folk, with homes. But, while it is a 
good thing to show the Romans as human, it is a pity to suggest that many 
of them were trivial. A boy of 14, for instance, presumes not unnaturally 
from the film that the Romans in Britain, when not fighting, “ led very 
lazy lives, ” and that, in particular, “ the women had nothing to do but 
stand about and talk.” It were better that he should retain the old idea 
of a somewhat statuesque and unbending, but dignified Roman matron. 
General opinion is expressed by one teacher : “In the civil life section, 
it seems a pity that the picture the children get of a Roman who is not 
a soldier is the dandy, useful as he is in throwing new light on Roman 
character. And the triclinium scene, which would show excellently the 
Roman dining-room, is similarly spoiled. One wants to make the Romans 
live, and perhaps one should not conceal the foolish side of them, but it is 
a pity to make it so prominent without providing an antidote other than 
the soldier.” The teachers object strongly to the banquet scene. It is 
obviously not a particularly respectable feast. No women arc shown, 
for instance, with a high head-dress, the low coiffure being correct if all 
the women were flute girls, but only so. The Governor is present, but 
this could only be an unofficial revelry, yet the caption represents the 
feast as a normal occurrence, which is quite misleading to the child. One 
teacher writes : “ Since ladies were not often invited to respectable feasts, 
is it desirable to show a banquet of the type portrayed on the film ? ” 
Later, she recounts her impression that her pupils gained a great deal 
from the film, and concludes : “ This makes it all the more necessary that 
there should be a minimum of error. I should not like my girls to think 
that, as one of them says, ‘ the behaviour of the dandy showed you what 
Romans would be like at home,’ or that Roman ladies habitually behaved 
in such a way at feasts ! ” 

367. Reel II. is Incoherent. The general incoherence of the reel 
destroys much of the value of such useful scenes as do appear. One Head- 
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master said, “ The scenes were too fugitive ” ; another teacher, “ Different 
aspects of the subject were introduced without much evident plan ” ; a 
third, concerning the whole film, “ The scenes were good and full of interest, 
but the film, as a whole, seemed to me seriously to lack coherence.” 

368. Reel I. does not re-create a Correct Atmosphere in all parts. The 
middle reel fails to create a true impression of Homan and British civil 
life and of Roman character. The atmosphere of parts of Reel I. is as 
unmistakably false. The Chief tainess with her languid airs is the absolute 
antithesis of a semi-savage ruler, capable of leading her tribe to war. The 
teachers complain, “ The actors, or perhaps one should say actresses, were 
too obviously aiming at success as film stars rather than at reverting to 
inhabitants of Ancient Britain,” and “ The sx>innmg in the Chief’s hut was 
most unconvincing. Did the actress know how to spin ? ” Hc'r behaviour 
in general was untrue to the character she was portraying. As a child 
asked in class, “ Why was the Queen spinning and not taking anj" notice 
of her dying husband ? ” 

360. Many Scenes throughout the Film are Unrealistic, in other 
respects the film is open to this charge of “ stageyness,” and the child, as 
has been aln^ady shown, is the first to criticise if ever likelihood has been 
sacrificed to the obtaining of stage effects. The chariot seemed to be 
going on and on to no destination,” says the boy of 12, instead of thrilling 
to speed of horse and flash of knives in the sun. Teach (ts s('V(‘rely 
criticise the battle scene. The battle between the Romans and Britons 
was very stagey. The forces in each army were totally insufficient, and 
made the battle look like a skirmish. A battle in those days must have 
been far more fierce than that shown. Although the chariots were shown 
prior to the battle, they were not shown during the battle.” “ On the 
whole, the militaristic asjject of the j)icture was its success — but the battle 
would have been better omitted, for sham battles are rarely realistic. 
Whether the Britons fought in line and relay, as shown, is surely open to 
question.” “ The battle was most unconvincing ; after all, Caesar often 
writes ‘ acriter pugnatum est,’ and it took roughly 35 years to conquer 
the portion of Britain which corresponds to modern England.” Probably 
this battle scene is not less realistic than many others shown uj^on the 
screen. A boy of 12 comments, “ Wars should be more natural. There 
should not be so many dead on one side and so few on the other ; ” but, 
on the whole, representation of the battle appears to have value for 
children up to the age of 13-f. The Senior Monitor of a Boys’ Ele- 
mentary School was one day helping to j^ack the a^^paratus. He was 14, 
just about to leave school, and had seen the Wolfe and Roman Britain 
films that day in the capacity of operator’s assistant. I asked which 
film he preferred, and was surprised at the rejily of “ Roman Britain.” 
“ Why ? ” I asked. “ It made it so clear why the Romans overcame the 
Britons. The Britons hadn’t a chance.” From his tone it was obvious 
that the inevitability of the conquest had for the first time really pene- 
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trated his understanding. To older pupils the battle is, of course, un- 
convincing and laughable. 

370. Further Criticisms of Reel III. : The Armies. Other features of 
this reel arc faulty. The Britons were expert smiths in a.d. 43. It is 
unlikely that their weapons were quite so ramshackle as they are repre- 
sented. “ The film hardly did justice to the Romans in the way of 
military discipline and soldierly bearing, and over-emphasised the barbaric 
features of early Britain. These are weaknesses which particularly strike 
boys who witness the film.’* The straggling nature of the column on the 
march is often criticised. 

371. The Film presents Unusual Matters as Typical. A further objec- 
tion to the film is that, while purporting to give a general xiieture of Celtic 
and Roman life, it uses untyiucal material. A child, reading the im- 
personal captions, and seeing such things as a Chief tainess ruling a tribe 
and calling them to war, must be forgiven for thinking that such con- 
ditions were common. And unless the Druids’ altars were usually dome- 
topx^ed, why choose to make one so in a film ? Hundreds of children have 
written in the course of this enquiry, “ The Britons made altars like toad- 
stools,” or, alternatively, “ like mushrooms,” and, in general, this was 
surely not the case. 

372. Inaccuracies in the Film. Teachers and scholars noticed many 
inaccuracies. In addition to those already mentioned, many boys have 
remarked on tliii Britons’ use of what were api^arently well-groomed and 
highly-bred horses, “ like a race-horse,” not animals resembling the 
sturdy British ironies of the time. Children wonder why a Briton signals 
from the watch-tower of a Roman tower, consider that the British men 
were somewhat over-manicured. There seems to be no authority, literary 
or otherwise, for placing S.P.Q.R. on a standard of this period, neither is 
there literary or archaeological evidence for j>lacing knives on the Britons’ 
chariot wheels. The film errs in the last two particulars in common with 
many text-books, however. The Romans should not be shown as of far 
more strapping build than the Britons ; the reverse was likely to be the 
case. The General mentioned in a sub-title should be correctly styled 
“ Suetonius Paulinus,” not given the one name. All sorts of detail raise 
queries. Would a Governor be likely to open a newly received letter from 
the Emi)cror in public in the basilica ? Would the Governor’s secretary 
also be his bathman ? Was the Governor in the basilica attended with 
sufficient state ? A teacher asks, “ Would it usually be necessary to use 
fans at a feast in Britain ? ” The question has been raised what authority 
there is for — 

(1) The General to be shown marching at the front of his troops. 

(2) The litter to be given so high a roof. 


1 Infra, 473 ( 2 , d), 486 . 
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(3) The particular type of inscription on the letter from the Emperor 

to the Governor ; it begins simply with the word Nero, an 
unusual style for documents of the kind. 

(4) The ceremonial on the reception of the Emperor’s letter. It is 

decidedly reminiscent of that associated with the elevation of 
the host in the Roman Catholic Church. 

373. Sub-Titles. Several teachers have rc'grctted the length of one or 
two of the sub-titles, notably that introducing the Governor, and the use 
therein of words, such as basilica, unfamiliar to the child of 12-f . 

374. Summary of Criticisms. In short, the film lacks unity, coherence, 
and historical perspective. Its confusions and omissions are such as to 
create serious historical misconception in the chilcLen’s minds unless pre- 
ventive measures are promptly taken by the teacher. It is in many 
places avoidably artificial and theatrical. Its accuracy with regard both 
to historical atmosphere and concrete detail can be impugned. The cen- 
sure it has received is in large measure complimentary. It is because it 
in some sort approaches the type of film that could be valuable, giving, as 
it does, pictures of social life that oral description cannot achieve, that 
the teachers are severe. The attitude is, “ We can use this kind of film 
to advantage, but films conceived far more thoughtfully and produced 
in their detail with far more care.” 

375. An Educational Film cannot be successfully made from “ Cuts ” 
of Picture-House Films. The faults in the film seem largely due to the 
method of its assemblage. It consists of a series of cuts from a long 
feature film, “ Boadicea.” Only the scenes already in existence could be 
used. The result affords evidence that the true educational film cannot 
be made from a synthesis of cuts ; a juirposive film cannot be created in 
this way. There is a fairly common notion that this can be done. Let 
holders of this view examine critically as many feature films with a 
historical setting as come their way for a year, as I have done, and they 
will find that such pieces of detail as are useful are often inextricably 
interwoven with inaccuracies, and that the historical element is so thin 
that little is left after its separation from romantic episodes irrelevant to 
the teacher’s purxmse. In this case of the Roman Britain film, the un- 
typical scenes, the flagrant omissions, arc due to the methotl t)f jjroduction. 
A criticism from a teacher who knew nothing of the jnoduction of the 
film illustrates this point. IShe writes : — 

“ This film seems to me thoroughly bad, as a whole, because it is so 
confused and confusing. In detail it is in many parts excellent. The 
general criticism that I feel inclined to make is that it seems to aim at two 
incompatible things : (1) Giving a general x^icturc of Roman life in Britain 
and of British life under Roman dominion. (2) Giving some account of 
Boudicca’s revolt. For instance, increase of taxation by tithing was not 
a normal part of Roman Imperial administration, and Nero’s name is 
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actually mentioned, thus suggesting that the film is aiming at giving an 
account of Britain in Nero’s reign. One naturally supposes that the 
rebellion led by a woman is that of Boudicca, and moreover a Chieftaine*’.? 
was not usual in British tribes. Yet, if it is an account of this particular 
revolt, one expects some geographical details, and one expects the 
Governor’s name to be mentioned, and his expedition to Anglesey which 
gave Boudicca her opportunity to raise the country behind him. Another 
serious criticism of the basilica scene and Nero’s demand for money is, 
that one is not told clearly that this is the Governor of Britain — he might 
be the Governor of the town, which is apparently any town, not the head- 
quarters of the ‘ legatus August! propraetore.’ It seems also to be a town 
in a yet uny)acified region, t{) judge from its defences, and it is unlikely 
that the Governor would have his headquarters as civil head of the 
province there. 

This is my main criticism of the film : I think that what is wanted 
is either a narrative, e.g. that of the rebellion of Boudicca, with as correct 
chronological detail as we possess in our sources ; and the campaign should 
in this case be made clear by maps, and the extent of Roman civilisation 
in Britain in a.d. 64, similarly indicated. In this case ‘ background,^ 
camp, equipment, town life, etc., would all come in by the way, though a 
teacher could stress it as much as she chose. 

If this is not aimed at, merely typical scenes should be given, and 
no names or actual historic facts that one can date, at least if they 
are as peculiar as the facts used in this film. The relative value of these 
two types of film is discussed briefly, later. My i)oint just now is that, 
in the interest of clarity and truth, they should not be confused. Nor is 
it a criticism of this objection that children who have never read Tacitus 
and know nothing of Roman provincial administration would be less con- 
fused ; one wants the best in films, as one does in ordinary teaching.” ^ 

376. Conclusion. The confusion of which this teacher complains 
obviously arises from the adaptation of the Boudicca feature film into a 
general school film of Roman and British life. This film, then, indicates 
that a school film must be an original first-hand creation. It also points 
to the need for collaboration between producer and teacher, that the 
teacher’s viewpoint may be known, and, in view of inaccuracies, for minute 
and detailed criticism by historical experts before photography begins. 

377. The Film “ Wolfe and Montcalm.” The Subjects filmed should 
be Typical of many Incidents. The use of this film raised several important 
general questions with regard to the type of film desirable in school. In 
the first place, the teachers’ view of the value of this particular film 
depended entirely on the different ends they had in view in its use. 
Teachers of younger pupils, particularly teachers in the Elementary 
Schools, gave this film commendation. It treats of an episode with which 

^ In spite of this criticism, this teacher felt that her pupils had learned much from 
the film. See infra, 480-4. 
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they naturally deal at some length, and the film tells the tale more vividly 
than is possible by oral description. When the children meet the subject 
again in the Secondary School, their knowledge of the picturesque story 
is more or less taken for granted. The teacher refers only shortly to the 
episode. Hence, there are a few who feel that, even in the Middle School, 
“ It involves considerable time for an episode which in the ordinary 
course can be dealt with only briefly.” Showing the film is to them only 
a waste of time. Most of the teachers of older scholars who used the film 
considered it worth while, even with examination forms, ^ because the repre- 
sentation of this particular episode can stand as the type of battles of that 
period. We have seen that the surprised comments of the majority of 
scholars from 10 to 10 years of age, showed that it was needful for the 
contrast between warfare of the eighteenth and twentieth century to be 
pointed. The third group, then, considered that the film illumined the 
whole period of eighteenth-century history, in which much attention must 
necessarily be devoted to military and naval affairs. Two points emerge ; 
first, that the value of a film, as of all educational instruments, depends 
largely on the teacher by whom it is used and th(^ manner in which its 
potential benefits are exploited ; and in the second places, that if a long 
film is devoted to one episode, not generally treated with vSenior scholars 
at length, the episode must be typical in its setting of many other 
such events. 

378. Realism in School Films. Discussion on this film has raised the 
question on the amount of realism possible in a school film. How far 
should life in its darker aspects be presented to children in the film ? 
Several teachers refused to allow their pupils to see the Wolfe film, not 
because the fighting was horrible, but because it was not horrible enough. 
Several, whose classes saw it, criticised it adversely, because it did not 
sufficiently strip war of romance. They consider that if war is shown 
at all it must be shown in all its stark brutality. The danger of not 
doing so was illustrated by the case of one girl aged 12, who said, after 
seeing the Nelson film, that she was glad to have seen it because she had 
previously imagined naval battles to be dreadful, and now she saw that 
they were not so bad. She would like to see a film on the French Revolu- 
tion, because that, too, might turn out to be not so terrible as she imagined. 
Realistic treatment of warfare is scarcely possible on the screen. Since 
the wisdom of showing the children the nearest possible approach to it is 
doubtful, and the danger of presenting glamorous battle pictures obvious, 
it would seem best in general to avoid militaristic subjects. This, I think, 
is the view of the majority of teachers. Their pupils, boys, would read 
this statement with annoyance. I asked a class of 60 boys age^d 12-f 
what historical films they would recommend for making, and was answered 
with one roar of “ Battles, Miss.” Any lists given by pupils in response 
to such enquiries contain many names of fights. They make other sugges- 
tions, however, which are considered later. 

^ Supra, 278 - 94 . 
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379. Criticism of the Battle Scenes in the Wolfe Film. This film, then, 
is criticised on the general grounds of the unsuitability of warfare for 
filming. “ I do not approve of the fighting in such films being shown in 
such a picnic manner. A glamour is thrown over war — which does not 
exist. Those who have been in a war, particularly the last one, know 
that it is a horrible mess, and a senseless mess too. The League of 
Nations will not succeed until that point is brought home. Better tell a 
boy vividly what it is like to shovel up bits of your own pals into sand- 
bags than give him the idea that war is a glorious adventure.” “ Many 
of the scenes appear unrealistic and even unnatural, e.g. the interview 
between Pitt and Anson and the actual battle. The representation of the 
battle was a source of merriment rather than anything else.” “ The 
battle scenes tended to give a wrong idea of actual warfare. The general 
impression was something between a fancy dress parade and a ‘ Wild 
West ’ show.” Boys of 16 were scathing in their criticism of these scenes, 
of “ wooden soldiers,” the infrequent casualties, and the like.^ Younger 
boys, aged 12 to 15, are not excited to laughter at the battle, and girls in 
general are far less critical of this aspect of the film. One or two teachers 
did not consider the actual battle operations clear. “ As a whole, the 
film would have gained in unity and coherence if long-distance views could 
have been shown of the Heights of Abraham and the battle, instead of 
these being shown in sections.” “ The military details were less clear — 
the masses were somewhat confusing.” Most classes complain that it is 
not easy to distinguish English and French soldiers, for in each army 
both dark and light uniform is worn.^ No doubt this is technically 
correct, but scholars are confused unless oral help is given. 

380. The General Criticism was Favourable. If the impossibility of 
convincing battle representation was accepted, the criticism of the film as 
a whole was favourable. Teachers comment approvingly on the unity of 
the film, the “ very clear thread throughout.” It has been shown that 
this quahty ensures the film’s ready recall by scholars.^ Teachers 
appreciate the fact that Pitt is shown as organiser of victory. “ I liked 
the planning of this story, particularly as it begins and ends with Pitt ; 
this helps the teacher to show the importance of Pitt as the directing mind 
behind the adventure.” The sword metaphor is considered helpful. 
“ Pitt’s description of himself, Anson, Saunders, and Wolfe as parts of 
the sword, crystaUised the whole narrative — a very good teaching point.” 
The story itself is graphically told. “ This largely satisfied what may be 
required for a school film. It dealt broadly with a historical topic of first 
importance in a vivid and informative way, and contained the first 
essential — action.” The maps were thought very useful, though the first 
was criticised for a somewhat vague indication of French territory, and 
the second as being “ too much like the atlas.” The maps showing the 
routes of the armies and the blotting in of English territory were generally 
found effective. Several teachers have commented on the fact that their 

1 Supra^ 290 . 2 Supra, 279 , 

® Supra, 346 . 
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pupils could reproduce these maps after one brief showing, a feat impos- 
sible to them from the same time spent on an atlas. ^ 

381. The Film is too narrow in Scope : Other Military Operations and 
the Importance of Control of the Sea should be indicated. Hut many 
aspects of the film, apart from the battle scenes, rc'ceived constant criti- 
cism. Teachers feel that, for all save the youngest children, the film was 
not sufficiently broad in conception. “ The faults were that it took no 
account of any other simultaneous operations, of Amhurst’s campaign, for 
instance.” “ The capture of Quebec stands out as too important. It 
would be better if its plan in the thrc'cfold attack could be hinted at.” 
This criticism was almost universal. The work of the navy is not made 
sufficiently clear. “ The first scene between Pitt and Anson was mis- 
leading, for it made it ai)pear that the naval strategy had in view the 
capture of Quebec in 1759, whereas the plans were laid in 1757, and the 
capture of Quebec was only one step in the conquest of Canada.” ‘‘ The 
question of sea-power entered the story, but all mention of Lord Hawke’s 
part in the matter was omitted.” ” The last part of the film showing the 
wait for the fleet is good. It corrects the majority of text-books. It is a 
pity that Quiberon Hay is not mentioned.” Many jjoint out that it is not 
at all evident that on the night of September 12th the lleet lay west of 
Quebec, and that the boats rowed downstream to the Foulon. 

382. The Hostility of Montcalm and Vaudreuil is over-emphasised. 
Several teachers thought that in one matter, the relations of Montcalm 
and Vaudreuil, accuracy was sacrificed to dramatic effect. “ The diller- 
ences between Vaudreuil and Montcalm arc over-emphasised, especially 
when one teaches that one advantage which the French held over the 
English colonies was unity of command. This, after all, is more generally 
true than the impression conveyed by the film. It illustrates the point 
that the film, unless extreme care is taken, is likely to sacrifice historic 
accuracy in an attempt to secure interest.” “ Is the quarrel between 
Montcalm and the Governor not stressed to the point of suggesting that 
there was the (jhief reason for the French failure, with a danger of obscuring 
the wider causes ? ” 

383. The Representation of actual Historical Figures. The use of this 
film has raised the further important issue as to whether real historical 
figun's can fittingly be shown on the screen. Shall we keep our school 
films impersonal like the first three considered, or stage the national leaders 
operating amidst national crises ? Tlic bearing of the question on this 
film is evident. A very poor delineation of Pitt is given. Teachers write : 
“ Pitt is far removed from my conception of him as the great-hearted 
patriot and energetic War Minister.” “ The representation of Pitt is un- 
satisfactory — almost petty.” Even pupils find the first scene between 

1 Of. supra, 280. 
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Pitt and Anson unreal. The use of a model ship strikes them as ludicrous. 
The weaker children of 12 and 13 do not follow the dialogue, which is 
not clear, and so fail to appreciate Pitt’s position. It is a pity that the 
weakness of this scene almost nullifies the advantage already noted, the 
attempt to emphasise Pitt’s importance as the controlling force in the 
English campaign. Yet, though many children are at a loss over this 
first scene, it does not seem that the majority of children up to the age 
of 15 feel any lack in this portrayal of Pitt. Pitt generally remains a 
vague figure to children. Ho does not strike their imagination, being a 
man of thought rather than of action. He is more real to them after the 
film’s unsatisfactory depiction than before. C-hildren are not easily 
affronted by weak film presentations of great personages, for they think 
in terms of action rather than of personality, and certainly do not argue 
from feature to character like an adult. ^ 

Teachers have cavilled at the drawing of Pitt and of Wolfe in this 
film, like the teacher who says that “ Wolfe is a morbid figure rather than 
a leader capable of firing his men with courage and enthusiasm.” But, 
while it is proper that the teachers should insist on the importance of 
worthy representation of leading historical figures, it remains true that the 
film made these people more vital to the majority of children. Much 
attention was paid to this point in the follow-up lessons with children of all 
ages. The majority realise the direction of Pitt, and Wolfe appears 
thoughtful of others, magnanimous, a skilful leader. In judging a film, as 
in choosing a text-book, teachers should ])ut themselves into the place of 
the child. After all, we do not use the children’s text-books for our own 
edification or relaxation. Scholars of 15+ are aT)proaching a maturer 
point of view ; it is natural and right that they should criticise and find 
weaknesses in the film’s character delineation. Most teachers feel that 
the film suffers in parts from over-sentimentality. “ Several scenes might 
have been omitted without detriment to the film, e.g. Wolfe’s handing over 
of his fiancee’s locket to the Captain, and the death-bed scenes of Wolfe 
and Montcalm, which were not necessary to the success of the film.” 
Discussing this ])oint, I was one day reminded that the film is dealing with 
the mid-eighteenth century, when the people of these islands were not to 
outward view cold and self-contained ; the strong, silent Englishman only 
came in with Wellington in the nineteenth century ; the somewhat 
emotional representation of Wolfe is not, therefon?, amiss. R(^garding 
the other characters, Anson appears for too brief a space and plays so 
passive a part that he is not well remembered. It is a pity that his com- 
petence was not better underlined. A schoolboy of 14 writes : It seemed 
that all Anson did was nod his head, but surely the leader of the navy 
would have had something to .say on this matter,” i.e. on plans for 
Canada. Few children learn Saunders, the blade, by name, unless this is 
given oral stress. Since a point is made of the sword metaphor, it is a 
weakness that Saunders in person does not appear. 

^ Cf. C. B. Firth, The Le/iming of History, p. 109 ; Essays on the Teaching of History, 
od. Acton and Archbold, p. 82. 
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384. Minor Criticisms. Teachers have criticised several minor points. 
Though the film dispels the false notion of many children that the battle 
was fought on the cliffs immediately above the landing-place, the frequent 
appearances of the English on the march suggest that the field of battle 
was more distant than its actual position just over one mile eastward of 
the Foulon. Children confuse the scene in Pitt’s study with the similar 
scene in Wolfe’s cabin ; similarity of scene should be avoided in the school 
film. Pitt receives Anson, himself standing. Wolfe drinks from a very 
modern-looking water bottle. The portrayal of the “ revival of the kilt ” 
is commended, but several teachers wonder whether the Highlanders are 
given sufficient prominence.^ The conversation of Pitt and Anson is not 
easy for children to follow. 

385. Omissions. A few teachers regret the omission of certain pic- 
turesque happenings siieh as the recital of Gray’s Elegy, perhaps better 
omitted in view of the controversy on the authenticity of the incident. 
Classes frequently remarked with regret that such familiar matters were 
not shown. One such opinion from a teacher is quoted : “ The Montcalm 
film was to me a disappointment — what a lot of opportunities for real 
historical detail were wasted ! Incidents like the historical recital of 
Gray’s Elegy during the advance, the challenging of the boats by a 
French sentry, with the Highlander’s ready re})ly in French, the notable 
work done by the French nuns of Quebec in nursing the British wounded 
during the later siege — all these were omitted. For educational purposes 
it would have been well to postpone tlu^ redease of this film until the makers 
could have procured and incorporated in it views of Wolfe’s home, ceno- 
taph, and monument from Westerham, England, and a view of the modern 
Plains of Abraham, with the Wolfe monument which stands on them 
to-day. '’I'he good points of the film were to my mind overshadowed by 
these and similar omissions.” 

3S(). The Film is too long. On the other hand, the majority of 
teachers find tin? film too long for practical use in English schools. It 
cannot be conveniently fitted into a 40 minutes’ or even a 45 minutes’ 
period, and films, however useful, cannot have a regular place in the 
schools if their use involves the upsetting of the usual time-table. 

387. Summary. All the criticisms, to which full weight has been 
given, do not hinder a common opinion of the general attractiveness of 
the film and of its value for showing in school, chiefly to children of from 
12q- to 15. From its length, it is best used after lessons with the 12 -f 
groups, though in two cases successful results were obtained when it 

^ The critic:isnis received from ma.stcr.s of the u.se of hij'h-explosive shells .and the 
breach-loading musket, from boys of “ cannon balls that burst,” appear to be unfounded. 
The troops have the correct arms ; it is merely that one of the actors, from force of habit 
no doubt, goes through the motions attendant on firing the breach-loading musket of later 
use. 
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was taken as an introdtiction.^ With children of this age it is of little 
value unless taken in conjunction with lessons, as the formal experiments 
showed. Average scholars of 14 and upwards grip the story from one 
showing ; this was the case with Set H.^ Used along with lessons with 
younger children, or taken by itself with others, it is well remembered 
from its unity, coherence, and vividly presented action.^ Its use has 
raised discussion of many general points ; — 

(1) Is there time in school for the detailed showing of one such 
incident ? The answer seems to be 

(а) Yes, with younger children, if the story is living, so that 

interest and imagination are aroused. 

(б) No, with older pupils (13 to 15), unless the incident portrays 

features typical of many other episodes. 

(2) Should scenes of warfare be filmed for school, since realistic battle 
scenes are both difficult to present and of doubtful wisdom ? With this is 
connected a problem latent in all schemes of film reconstruction of history 
for children, i.e. how far may young pupils be acquainted with the harsher 
aspects of life. 

(3) Should important historical personages be depleted ? 

(4) The teaehers’ criticism of some narrowness of conception, lack of 
realism, theatricality, and so forth in a film generally approved, indicates 
the standard they demand for the school film. 

388. “ Naval Warfare.” The School Film should mainly present Scenes 
of Actual Life. In the making of this film, the function of the cinema in 
school has been misunderstood. lilven those people teaching history with 
httle love for the subject can adequately give an outline of events to their 
scholars and see the facts drilled home. On the other hand, the most 
enthusiastic teachers do not find it over-easy to clothe the skeleton of 
facts with flesh and blood, to feed the child’s imagination with sufficient 
detail to enable him to make for himself accurate imaginative reconstruc- 
tions of the past. This latter function the film can perform consummately 
well and with speed. The two reels of “ Naval Warfare ” practically 
ignore the possibilities peculiar to such a film of showing vividly life 
aboard in the Nelson epoch. The scenic element in the film, the element 
a teacher’s descriptive powers cannot hope to rival, is reduced to a 
minimum, and the film resolves itself into a chronological summary taught 
by sub-title, maps, and diagrams, of naval events from 1782 to 1805. 
This the teacher could do equally well on the blackboard, better, for the 
class would participate all the time in the building-up of the summary, 
or in the drawing of the blackboard diagrams and maps. These they 
would remember for a period because of their participation, while the 
delayed tests show that children do not recall the diagrammatic matter 
of this film.'^ Teachers, in electing to show their pupils this film, antici- 
pated a representation of naval matters which would infuse real life into 

^ Supra, 133 , 197 . - Supra, 72 . 

^ Supra, WAi), footnotes. ^ Ibid. 
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the formidable lists of related facts that Senior classes studying this 
period must inevitably learn. Instead, they found another summary, and 
were correspondingly disappointed. A teacher whose class was divided 
between film and lesson groups writes : “So small was the pictorial 
element in the film that the test became rather a contrast of the relative 
value of sub -titles and summaries than of the relative value of pictorial 
and oral methods. It seems that the most suitable films are those which 
give pictures of social life, for here there is most difficulty in giving an 
adequately detailed background. In this case the film should show life 
in a sail-driven battleship, both on the quarter-deck and before the mast, 
methods of handling such shif)s in fair weather and in storm, the routine 
duties of blockade and the excitement of battle, and should not attempt 
to give a complete and connected account — by photographed words— of 
the wars of 1793-1805. This last is the teacher’s duty.” This gives the 
general case against the film. 

389. Scholars’ Views. The eleven tests with the film have been de- 
scribed in detail.^ The scholars’ criticisms were that the pictorial element 
was too small and scenes of life aboard too short. There were too many 
maps, so that none could be clearly remembered. The outline maps were 
hel])ful in their bareness of irrelevant detail, but their number caused 
confusion. The animated, shaded maps were splendid for the study of 
shifting alliances, if their shading had not been too near in tone for clarity. 
Similarly, the use of model ships for showing tactics might be an excellcmt 
device if only one battle was in question ; when several conllicts were 
shown, confusion resulted ; nor was it easy to distinguish the rival fleets. 
The film attempted to teach too much by diagrams not very clearly 
explained. One girl suggested that the depiction of one naval engage- 
ment would better have illumined the period for her.'^ Scholars did not 
complain of the personation of Nelson, save for his unnatural fall when 
shot on deck ; his resource and bravery were made evident ; but he 
appeared too little for them to learn anything of value about him. The 
film was disjointed. 

390. Delayed Results. When delayed tests were taken results were 
far below normal, ^ except in the one case of a class of Senior boys. Initial 
ideas, being hazy, naturally did not persist. The pictorial parts, for 
which children in their first answers generally ex];)ressed a i)reference, 
though the indication of routes was often approved, are the only scenes 
which remain clear. 

391. Teachers’ Reports. One teacher’s views on the film have just 
been cited,^ and others have been given in the text.^ The remainder, 
short and given verbatim, have the same outlook ; — 

(1) “ The film contained too many maps and diagrams. The boys 

1 Supra, 107, 141-3, 172-4, 295-300. 

2 Supra, 298. 

Supra, 388. 


^ rf. aupra, 295, 297. 
^ Supra, 143, 295-7. 
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lost interest. The maps were good, but they should not have been shown 
so frequently. The battle scenes with model ships explained Nelson’s 
tactics clearly. I thought that the acting was very poor. The sailors 
moved like film supers, not like sailors. The actor who took the part of 
Nelson made him a ridiculous figure — simpering like a film actress,” 

(2) “ This film seems to me to be valueless for teaching purposes. 

{a) It was crowded with poor maps. Faint dotted lines kept 
appearing, marking in routes, etc. These could scarcely 
be seen. 

(6) Too much was attempted. 

(c) It was not at all thrilling or interesting. 

(d) Nelson could have been left out for the good the children 

got. In the film he was not outstanding.” 

(3) “A poor and disappointing production, very disjointed, and the 
pictorial part most indiscriminately disposed throughout the film. The 
sham battles were very inadequately presented. It appeared as though 
the French fleet invariably stood stock-still and allowed Nelson to make 
rings round them. The actual diagrams showing the rout(‘s of the various 
expeditions and the coast lines blockaded by Nelson were good, especially 
that showing the fast frigate racing the French fleet home from the West 
Indies.” 

(4) ” The maps and diagrams in this film were its best feature, the 
tactical movements of successive miniature model fleets leaving a sense 
of mechanieal repetition and lack of action. The boy who pro])osed a 
vote of thanks put this in a sentence, ‘ he would have liked to see some 
fighting.’ 

Criticisms — 

{a) The ‘ Nelson touch ’ — a la Rodney — could have been re- 
stricted to one of the battles in the way done. 

(6) Napoleon (or any Frenchman) did not apx^ear. 

(r) The statement that Napoleon was making for Constantinople 
has no historical foundation. His letter to Citizen Tippoo in Irulia 
and his own statements refute this. 

{d) Generally speaking, although its mechanical aids were helpful, 
the film was unconvincing. It lacked action and a broad historical 
view ; it was not free from inaccuracy, and confined itself too 
much to naval battle tactics,” 

(5) “ Useful only as a revision film, not as an introduction to the 
subject. Children found the colours, black and grey, very confusing — 
black and hatched would have been much clearer. Much of the pictorial 
element (apart from the diagrammatic) seems rather purposeless. There 
is not enough of it to illustrate the points which, according to the text, it 
is supposed to illustrate, e.g. the mutiny of 1797. The diagrams showing 
the journey to the West Indies prior to the Battle of Trafalgar are useful ; 
but the diagrams showing naval tactics did not help the children much. 
It was difficult to distinguish which were English and which were French 
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ships, and the children could not understand why the French ships stood 
apparently still and waited for the attack of the English. A little more 
written explanation on these points would help. I think a film based on 
Nelson would be more valuable. It would give a personal interest and 
unity to the whole, and at the same time would bring in all the important 
aspects of the naval war. It would justify the Nelson and mutiny part of 
the film which, as it stands, shows very little of either Nelson or the 
mutiny.” 

392. Reasons for the Film’s Success in Experiment 99. With the 
boys of Experiment 99 successful results were obtained. The boys 
were of the right ago for the film and know the subject well beforehand, 
but those conditions also obtained in Experiments 1 2 and to 97. 
Possibly something may be due to the fact that this expc'riment took 
j)lace near the end of the enquiry. Everything which had b(Hui noted 
in other cases as confusing, in this instance received oral explanation. 
This full verbal description and repeated stops helped to carry the film 
through. Further, the oth(*r Senior clas.ses, save in the case of the mixed 
group of Experiment 95, were of girls. Boys are more interested in 
naval affairs, and far more intrigued than classes of girls with the ingenuity 
of the mechanical devices of the film. The girls were more concerned 
with pure history. The boys, in recalling the mechanical contrivances 
which had interested them, remembered the subject matter. Their master 
reports more favourably on the film : ” This film was well liked by both 
forms. The scenes of life on board shi]:)s of the time were interesting, but 
rather distracted attention from the diagrammatic ])art. The latter 
showed that there are great possibilities in this type of film for furthering 
serious history. One felt that opportunities were missed in this })articular 
film ; the strategic position of (Gibraltar commanding the entrance to the 
Mediterranean and standing between the chief, French naval bases could, 
and 1 think should, have been shown : also the prime iniportaiu^e of 
bases in naval warfare (and for that matter maritime command) Tuight 
have been indicated without overloading the film, for the British gains in 
1815 show how conscious of this was British policy. The relation of the 
sites of naval battles to the political situation was, however, well shown ; 
and the progress of events leading u]) to Trafalgar was admirably clear 
and conveyed a lasting impression.” 

393. Comparison of Wolfe and Nelson Films by a School Certificate 

Class. A mixed School Certificate Class who saw both the Wolfe and 
Nelson films were asked to compare the two. All preferred the Wolfe 
film. A resume of their opinions follows : “ The Wolfe film told a clear 
continuous story. Nelson was ‘ choppy.’ ” ” In the Wolfe film the story 

was seen in picture form from beginning to end ; in the Nelson film the 
pictures were few.” There were too few scenes in “ Naval Warfare ” of 
life in the navy. “ There ought to have been close-up views of the 
fighting. There was not a single view of a British shij) from a French ship 
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or vice versa,” “ Pictures are far more interesting than maps or diagrams, 
and in the Nelson film maps and routes were shown more than actual 
warfare.” “ The map of Europe was shown so many times as to make 
one thoroughly fed up at the sight of it.” Most of the Nelson film con- 
sisted of “ maps and words,” but even so there was not sufficient explana- 
tion to make the development clear. The model ships were interesting 
for tactics, but Nelson’s plans were not shown in detail like those of Wolfe, 
nor were other ])e()ple co-operating in the struggle shown, as in the Quebec 
film. “ No organiser was shown like Pitt. Things seemed carried out at 
random.” ^Phe Wolfe film showed the leaders and ])lans of the enemy. 
Nothing of this was pictured in the Nelson film. “ It was too short, more 
like a series of slides than a film.” Its ending was abrupt. These views 
coincide with the opinion of most other students on the film. 

394. Conclusion. Use of this film appears to have established that 
in general : — 

(1) Confusion is caused by attempting to summarise a big topic in 

two short reels. A more useful supjfiement to oral teaching 
can be provided by the detailed, pictorial treatment of selected 
items within the topic. 

(2) Films should give scenes showing life in movement rather than 

diagrams, ^’eachers can 7 )roducc diagrams tolerably well on 
charts and blackboard. Their descriptive powers cannot com- 
pete with those of the film. 

(3) Shaded, animated maps are useful for showing the growth of 

alliances, but their colour treatment should be bold. 

(4) Animated maps are clear, since only a few essential points are 

shown, but such maps and moving diagrams are not generally 
remembered if many are shown on one film. 

395. “ The World War and After.” Tests with this film have 
emphasised many points, two of special interest, first, more than any of 
the other films, the need for co-opt^ration of film and lessons, so that the 
final result is better than could be gained by either visual or oral means 
alone ; secondly, and in this the film has performed a special function in 
the enquiry, the film has been a standing witness that the cinema can 
fittingly deal with thought and motive as well as with action. Considera- 
tion of detailed criticisms and results will make the second contention 
plain ; the first has already been dealt with.^ 

390. Weaknesses in the Film, The film has patent weaknesses as a 
classroom film, due largely to the fact that it was produced primarily for 
mass showings to large audiences, and this not only in school, but for such 
occasions as {Saturday morning showings in a local cinema for all the school 
children of the district. Consequently, it needed to be fairly long, for 
organisers of such shows could not collect the children for much less a 

1 Sujira, 327. 
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period than an hour, and to cater for many tastes and ages. The fact 
that it is well adapted for such purposes is the very cause of its defects as 
a classroom film. It is too long, both for the practical reasons of time- 
table already discussed and for the learning of all its detail, save by the 
Senior pupils of a Secondary School. A teacher writes, for instance, 
“ Undoubtedly a tremendous help, but too long ; it would require a dis- 
proportionate amount of time for practical purposes.” Further, its 
mingling of pictorial and diagrammatic matter makes it admirable for 
showing to a whole school ; all ages of scholars will find something that 
appeals ; but it is not specifically suitable for detailed study by pupils of 
any given age. Thus, teachers of older scholars, and older scholars them- 
selves, complain that the simple examj)les from daily life illustrative of 
political affairs are given at too great a length. Teachers of young pupils 
think that the film contains too many and too diflicult diagrams and maps. 
A further and less to be expected difficulty comes to light when we find 
that many of these younger pupils miss the point of those “ parables ” 
included for their special delight and edification — the street fight, the 
garden dispute, John Bull. Young children enjoy them, remember them 
better than the rest of the film, but do not in many cases understand them. 
This is true of many children of 12-f- ^ and of the duller children of 13-f-^ 
Details of the children’s failure in comprehension of these analogies have 
been given in the accounts of the particular experiments. This finding 
tallies with results for tests on the understanding of fables set forth in 
Terman’s exposition of the Binet-»Sirnon tests in his Measurement of Intelli- 
gence. In one test children of 12 are told five fables and asked to say 
what lesson each one teaches. They score 2 if they interpret the fable 
correctly and state its lesson in general terms ; they score 1 if the inter- 
pretations stated in general terms arc fairly plausible but not exactly 
correct, or if the interpretation is perfectly correct as to substance but 
not generalised. A child of 12 is considered to have passed this test, to 
be of normal intelligence for that age, if he scores 4 marks out of the 
possible 10 ; that is, he is only expected to interpret two out of five fables 
correctly, or to have one correct and two answers deserving half credit.^ 
The ” average adult,” that is a person of 1(5 or older, should score 8 
marks. Teachers make much use of such simple examples in oral 
teaching, but it has already been pointed out that they carefully dis- 
tinguish between the real and the fictitious event. ^ The film cannot with 
the same ease dift’erentiate. The weaker brethren among the scholars 
accordingly take the illustration as an actual event, and confusion follows. 
It is possible that oral comment might make the matter plain. One 
teacher suggests stopping the film for explanation of the analogy.® It 
seems to me that if this is necessary these illustrative examples are a 
clumsy expedient, better omitted. 

^ E.g. supra, 137. “ E.g. supra, 177. 

^ L. M. Tennan, The Measurement of Intelligence, p. 290. 

* Ibid., 324, Record Booklet J<yr the Etanfard Revision of the Binet-Simon Tests, p. 9. 

^ Supra, 137. * Supra, 304. 
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397. The Film’s Field of Use is Limited ; (1) Survey of Tests in Schools 
in Poor Districts. These defects limit the film’s field of use. Whereas 
given results seem to show that a picture film can be shown with advantage 
to children of all ages and abilities from 11-|- to 15 + , this film is too 
difficult for the comprehension of the slower children of 13-f and 14 + . 
A brief survey of results will make plain this narrowing of the field. Take, 
first, experiments with children from poor districts in the towns. In 
Experiment 56, with a Senior mixed class, though the essays of the 
children reached average standard, and showed fair grip of the essential 
features of the film, the class teacher did not consider that this type of film 
was nearly so helj^ful to her scholars as the more purely pictorial type. 
The class had not enjoyed the film ; it was, in their words, “ too difficult,” 
“ too political.” The teacher felt that the Wolfe film, also seen by these 
children, did far more to help the children look on history as a living 
subject. In Experiment 54, with Senior boys, the masters felt much 
the same. The boys had learned a good deal from the film, but they had 
not enjoyed the lesson. The length and impossibility of learning many of 
its parts, e,g. the constitution of the League, the maps of the new countries, 
wearied the boys. The teachers considered this serious, for in such schools 
a big function of the film is to increase interest. The Headmaster thought 
the film admirable in itself, but not the best type for his school. The 
Standard VII. master thought the first part of the film far too harrowing 
for children. He especially deprecated its showing in schools where the 
children were })oor. His boys came up early against the hardship of life ; 
it was a pity to introduce them to vicarious misery. This is again the 
point as to how much realism should be allowed in the school film. The 
Standard VI. master, perhaps influenced by seeing the film from the point 
of view of the children, found the film boring. He writes : “ Like all 
propaganda — boring. Though I am a strong supporter of the League of 
Nations idea and think war should be abolished, I was so bored that I 
would have been delighted to see the Bulgarian and Greek sentries set 
about each other as a diversion. The little links in the chain arranging 
themselves were more interesting than the facts they represented. The 
John Bull postman scene was far too long — and very badly acted.” 

The Senior classes of the corresponding Girls’ School saw the first 
three reels of the film (Experiment 55). The Headmistress, who after- 
wards discussed the film with the girls, thought the Upper class had liked 
and grasped the film ; their exercises bear out this view. It was, however, 
beyond the caimcity of Standard VI. In Experiment 57, an average 
class of Senior girls aged IS-f responded well in the film’s follow-up 
lesson, but a class of slower girls of the same age had gathered little ; 
both had had a short previous lesson on the film. 

398. Survey of Tests in the Average Elementary School. In the 
average Elementary School, Senior scholars proved both interested and 
able to grip the film.^ In one case the Headmaster disapproved of the 

1 Supra, 136 - 40 . 
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film. “ The League of Nations film seemed to me much too artificial 
and got up for the occasion,” and the History teacher criticised “ the 
non-historical character of John Bull, and the fact that much of the 
material could as easily, and perhaps with more effect, have been presented 
on a blackboard or by means of still pictures.” He continues : Further, 
it is probably true to say that, except for the Secondary School boy or girl 
of 15 or 16 years or so, the meaning of most of the phrases and quotations, 
and the significance of the maps, would be lost. I feel sure our boys did 
not grasp many of the details and much of the meaning. The maps, 
e.g. the blackening of the portions marking the newly entering combatants, 
and the pieces rearranging themselves into the new boundaries, were 
certaiidy highly effective to the adult mind and to some of the boys, and 
such tricks as the showing of tables and chairs on the occasion of the 
settlement of disputes. But, personally, I doubt very much whether 
these would be treated by the boys as part of the whole, or as more than 
pleasing little film tricks, to be noted with delight and then to pass on.” 
However, his boys aged 12 + , and another class aged 11 | , showed by 
their papers that they had both understood and learned the greater part 
of the film material, though the full meaning of the analogicjs eludes them.^ 
All the other teachers concerned felt that, though the film certainly made 
demands on their scholars, that was all to the good. It was within the 
scope of the Senior classes and was an attractive method of approach to 
a subject unavoidably difficult, if not dry, when handled orally with girls 
and boys aged 13 to 14. Most teachers in Elementary Schools, however, 
felt that films giving far fewer diagrams and presenting chiefly scenes of 
actual life were better suited for general purposes for even their Senior 
scholars. 

390. The Film with Classes over 14 years of age. In the Secondary 
Schools, the film was generally shown to the Upper half of the school or 
to the branch of the League of Nations Union. It is perhaps unfortunate 
that in the only two Boys’ Secondary Schools where it was shown, it was 
given out of school hours to such a society, and no testing of the boys was 
possible. The masters in charge of the branch at each school give severe 
strictures on the film, the point of view in each case being that the film 
is by no means a sufficient antidote to the natural glamour war holds for 
the boy. Their criticisms relate to the film as a means of teaching the 
aims and methods of the League. One teacher writes : “ The general 
impression was that the film was too orthodox : the points made were not 
challenging enough ; I felt that the audience did not go away angry or 
pleased or even with large question marks on their minds. In the dia- 
grams, I think more use should be made of the grotesque ; for example, 
the dancing about of the links of the chain of peace, and other quaintnesses 
might be increased : the result would be to increase the amusement and 
interest of adolescents. The close-ups of Geneva could well be greatly 
reduced in number. As regards the actual war scenes, more could be 
1 Supra, 137 , 138 . “ Supra, 108 , 302 - 10 . 
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made of the horrors, the actual trench life, the attack. If possible, actual 
<leath might be shown, but, if death, it should be shown on both sides, 
German and English. Some people deprecate horrors : if a proper idea of 
war is to be given, then it must be shown in reality, stark naked, not 
wrapped up. Nobody can talk or think about war unless they know what 
it is : for example, the phrase ‘ he was blown to bits ’ means nothing 
practically, except to those who have seen it. It is ridiculous to expect a 
generation to hate war if it doesn’t know what it is. I think also that the 
great problems of disarmament might be dealt with. First, the insanity 
of the naval situation might be brought out : it could be shown how 
capital ships only balance other capital shif)s, and if they were all wiped 
out (by some Felix the Cat method possibly), that the resultant position 
would be the same. Also, on land, the idea of enormous land forces all 
trained for defence only might well be ridiculed by some cartoon system, 
and the idea of armaments for j^olicc work only would very fittingly make 
a finale.” 

I would say, in considering this criticism, that I do not know how the 
film affects older boys, but boys of from 12 to 15 leave the film, if not angry 
or jileased, yet certainly thoughtful, and convinced of the futility and 
criminality of war. The film, for instance, was shown with good results 
to boys aged ir)-[- in a London Central School. The boys were interested, 
the chief value in the film in this case seeming to be the conveying of 
the notion that the League was something very actual and definite, to be 
taken into account, a body that achieved results.^ A representation of 
the unhappy results of war may fall far short of the reality and yet be 
sufficient to arouse conviction of its wrong. Here, again, is the question 
of the amount of realism possible in a school film. 

400. Films need not deal only with Superficialities nor be purely 
Episodic. The second criticism runs : “As the League of Nations Union 
is an ‘ out-of -school ’ activity, membership is open to Forms Upjjer Four 
to Upper Six, ages 14 to 18, and of very varied intellectual ability) 
criticisms from the point of view of response would be valueless. My own 
criticism, probably equally valueless, would touch on subject matter, 
which, in the absence of a previous interest in the subject, did not strike me 
as particularly interesting, and on form, in that, while maps and diagrams 
are necessary for the scientific interest of an interested adult, they have 
not the same appeal for the boy. Besides, I am not sure the film is a 
desirable adjunct to education in this particular sphere. In nature study 
and descriptive geography it must be invaluable. In history, e.g. it does 
not appeal as, say, the Aldershot Tattoo, though its function here may be 
developed as experience is gained, but peace is, or ought to be, an appeal 
to the reason, and the film seems to me to have as much place here as in 
a discussion of the equation 1. 

The views of the cemeteries and the countless crosses, representing 
spots ‘ that will be for ever England * (why not quote the line as a sub- 

^ Supray 302 . 
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title in the film ?), strike me as the most impressive. In general the film 
appeals to the converted.” The relative value of maps and diagrams and 
pictorial matter is discussed later. It is questionable how far the remark 
anent the mathematical equation is meant to be taken seriously, but it 
opens the way for consideration of a very general and, I think, wrong 
attitude to films, as being a medium capable of dealing only with the 
lighter side of history. That the film in general has power to a])peal to 
the reason is amply demonstrated by the results gained from the use of 
this particular film. The film was well tested with older scholars in eight 
Girls’ Secondary Schools. In every case the film roused real interest and 
discussion. The success of this film in awakening serious thought on 
fundamental issues is one of the most important as])ects of the enquiry, 
since it rebuts such criticisms as that under consideration and the allied 
view that the film can only deal with the more superficial aspects of 
history, customs, dress, dramatic incidents, the actions of men as apart 
from underlying motives. A concatenation of events in human affairs, 
subtly linked together in an endless ramification of cause and effect, can be 
given a unity and coherence for children through the film medium that it 
is difficult to achieve in words. Orally, all the connections are difficult 
to grasp, the tale is so long in the telling. Cause, result, and the result of 
result, jealousy, war, the collapse of European civilisation, the iu!ed for 
the League and its inception, are shown in their relation in th(i League 
film. The method is capable of infinite expansion. The film need not be 
purely episodic in tlu^ narrowest sense of the word. I can imagine, for 
instance, a film on the Peasants’ Revolt, showing not merely certain 
picturesfpie events of the rising but the condition of affairs in various 
parts of the country, suggestions of one contributivc cause after another, 
bringing about the seething discontent which underlay the final upheaval. 
Many of the criticisms applied at presemt to the use of films are true only 
of films as they chiefly are, not at all of lilms as they might be. " The 
World War and After,” at least, shows that the cinema is an appropriate 
medium for the effective presentation of relationslii})s of cause and effect, 
and. beyond the teaching of concrete detail, a medium for the indication 
of ideas which have been far-reaching, like those lying behind the in- 
auguration of the League. 

401. School Report in Support of this View. ’Phe following re})ort is 
giv^en in .support of the contention that the film can, since this film does, 
deal with a sequence of events united in causal relationship and can 
successfully make an ap])eal to the reason. The results of written tests 
confirmed the views expressed in the report. Seholars of 14 grasped the 
film argument and retained three months later a definite impression.^ 
This film was shown to the School Rranch of the League of Nations 
Union. Amongst the large audience of nearly two hundred were members 
of Staff and girls from Forms VI., V., and iV, Every one expressed delight 
at the end of one of the most impressive and instructive films that we have 

1 Supra, 30,5. 
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ever seen. I feel that both the youngest and oldest members of the 
company found the film equally enjoyable and helpful. Why ? Firstly, 
there was such variety of scene, incident, and action that every one’s 
interest was sustained throughout the hour, which seemed but five 
minutes. The first series of pictures showing the causes and horrors and 
extensiveness of the Great World War — 1914-18 — were most impressive. 
Every one must have felt the impossibility of another war. The next 
series of pictures showing the drafting of the treaty and the organisation 
of the League of Nations illustrated aptly not only the difficulties of re- 
arranging the boundaries of Europe but the inevitability of future dis- 
content. Thereupon followed naturally the need for a League of Nations 
to avert future trouble. From this the interest was aroused in the 
machinery set up and its methods of working — and its cheapness set 
against the burden of warfare. Every one was impressed by the appear- 
ance of millions of pounds in figures. Finally, and what I consider to be 
the keystone, so to speak, of the film, we were shown two actual disputes 
in process of settlement. The children will not be likely to forget the 
scene on the Bulgar-Greek frontier during the forty-eight hours preceding 
the expiration of the ultimatum, nor will they ever forget the marvellous 
speed with which the officials of the League hurried to Paris by air and 
rail to avert war. The common sense in resorting to arbitration rather 
than to fighting was most simply and vividly expressed in the scene of the 
quarrel of two gardeners about their boundary line. I have much 
pleasure in expressing the gratitude of all the Stafi: and girls present to 
the film. It has made the need for and work of the League of Nations 
very clear, and has been a means of recruiting new membel's.” 

The teachers in the eight remaining Secondary Schools expressed 
their opinion that the film was helpful, though its subject matter proved 
beyond the capacity of the backward girls of 13+ and 14 in Experiment 
15.^ It has, then, been shown to be of use in the Upper classes of the 
average Elementary School, and in the Secondary School. It remains to 
consider in more detail the various sections of the film. 

402. The Maps. Children of 12 to 14, and many of 15, preferred the 
pictorial parts of the film. Older girls preferred the maps and diagrams, 
as did the boys aged 15+ of Experiment 100, but even older pupils rarely 
learned the detail of the maps. In the delayed test, the maps were fittle 
referred to, except that blotting in the countries at war. This again seems 
to indicate that the animated map is not remembered if several are shown 
at once. Moreover, the children were not content with the general im- 
pression they received. The teacher can appreciate the importance of an 
impression of vastness and so forth being achieved. The pupil is conscious 
of the presentation of much matter which he has not fully realised. A 
series of follow-up lessons would use that desire for more precise knowledge 
to fix the subject matter in oral lessons. To take such a series was not 
possible during the enquiry, but it was very evident in the one discussion 

‘ Supra, 108 . 
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lesson which several times followed the film, that the desire to give exact- 
ness to the knowledge glimpsed was there ; the film has fulfilled its 
function in rousing interest. The necessity for accompanying lessons has 
already been fully discussed. 

403. The Pictorial Parts of the Film other than the Analogies. On 

the whole, this was exceedingly well remembered. One or two sections 
needed follow-up lessons to fix the detail. Most scholars, for instance, 
find the section dealing with the organisation of the League both difficult 
and dull. The pictures are uninteresting, as the features of the statesmen 
are rarely distinguishable. The picture of one conclave is very much like 
that of another ; thus these scenes do not help to differentiate the various 
committees. This part of the film lacks action. It is not clearly re- 
membered. But it has been noticed that the children retain a feeling that 
there arc many folk participating in the work of the League, and they refer 
in their delayed tests to the Leagues buildings. The undeniably dull 
pictures of this section help to make the child’s idea of the League less 
visionary. Several teachers have suggested that a written table of the 
five, chief organs of the League should be flashed on the screen, and the 
scenes themselves cut out. Figures are rarely remembered with accuracy. 
This is the case however they are taught, but the film leaves girls of 14 
completely perplexed as to the League’s methods of obtaining and ex- 
pending supplies. They realise, however, the gigantic cost of war and 
the comparative inexpensiveness of the League — the impression desired. 
For more, lessons are needed. 

404. Minor Criticisms : {a) The Causes of War. Though there was 
general and strong agreement amongst the teachers on the value of the 
film for average scholars of 13-h and upwards, many other minor criti- 
cisms were made. The most serious were in connection with the opening 
scenes on the causes of the war in 1914. Practically every teacher who 
saw the film complained that its summary, “ One blow may start a street 
fight,” and the street fight followed by the caption, “ One murder may 
start a world war,” and an account of the Serajevo incident, gave the 
impression that the murder was the real cause of the war, not merely 
the excuse. The difficulty was usually met during the enquiry by a brief 
5 minutes’ talk on the origin of the war, but the film should not need 
to rely on oral help in such an important matter. The film was revised 
while the enquiry was in progress, and new scenes inserted to suggest the 
national jealousy which lay behind the readiness to take up arms. The 
caption, “ When neighbours are quarrelsome,” preceded scenes of wrang- 
ling neighbours, placed before the street fight. Additional sub-titles, 
“ When nations are unfriendly one murder may start a world war ” and 
“ In 1914, when armies and navies were bigger than ever before, the heir 
to the Austrian throne was murdered,” carried over the lesson into the 
sphere of European politics.^ It was not possible to use the revised 

^ For fuller details see infra ^ Appendix A, 26. 
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version in many schools, but a certain number of teachers saw the new 
matter apart from their scholars. The Headmasters of three Elementary 
Schools thought the new opening satisfactory for their pupils. The 
following opinion represents that of the greater number of teachers who 
saw the film. “ The new opening provides a very poor analogy in the 
scenes showing the quarrelling women and the greedy child. ^ They afford 
no help to the understanding of the general circumstances leading to the 
European conflict. The original opening ‘ the blow ’ was not satisfactory 
by itself ; there ought to be some introduction to show why one murder 
led to war, but thti method used is very unsatisfactory.” One teacher 
asked Fourth and Fifth Forms what they felt about these introductory 
scenes, and found that none of them had really understood their force. 
Another mistress enquired of girls aged 12 to 18, and thought most of 
them had certainly been helped by these scenes. 

405. (h) The Garden Dispute. The garden dispute is occasionally 
criticised as so great a simplification of the settlement of frontier disputes 
as to be misleading. Most teachers do not agree. Matters must be 
simplified for children, and this particular garden settlement does not 
seem to pupils cursorily despatched. A teacher writes, for instance, “ I 
think the incident of the quarrel about the boundary lines was good. 

(1) A real difficulty was obvious. 

(2) There was settlement by agreement with hely> from outside. 

(3) It was settled by a ‘ scientific ’ method (the area of the gardens 

was found by measurement). Also, I thought that it was an 
interesting point that the actual dividing line did not come 
exactly where it might have been expected.” 

406. (c) Miscellaneous. Another criticism is that in the first reel 
there is little difference between the state of Poland before and after the 
war. Some children feel that the effect of reality is s|X)iled by the intro- 
duction of still pictures, but it is noticeable in the essays that the still 
picture of “ Soldiers blinded by J^oison Gas ” creates a deep impression. 
Everybody is irritated by the recurrence of the same picture of Geneva. 
“ The ])icture was almost perfect,” writes a girl of 13-f, and continues, 
” In fact, the only thing 1 have against it is that 1 do not consider it 
necessary to learn the j)icture which showed the clump of trees repre- 
senting Geneva otf by heart.” Some teachers criticise the showing of 
scenes in the Aaland Islands, and of views of the cities visited by the 
delegates, as side issues, but the majority of teachers consider these one 
of the most interesting as})ects of the film, as an indication of how the 
film can lessen the severance in the child mind between the closely allied 
subjects of History and Geography. One teacher writes : ” It is helpful 
to have a vitm^ of Paris, London, Stockholm, etc., when these places are 
mentioned ; it makes the child realise that they are not merely names.” 
The views of the Aaland Islanders at work are, of course, necessary to 
suggest their prosperity, the reason for the covetousness of {Sweden and 

^ These scenes 60 not appear in the latest revtsed version of this Him, 
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Finland. A brief question or two leads most classes to see the connection, 
even if it has not been initially perceived. Most teachers of Senior 
scholars think the last two reels dealing in detail with the settlement of 
disputes the most effective and useful part of the film. Many adults, 
myself included, “ muddle a.m. and p.m.” in the showing of the last 
dispute, but children do not appear to be similarly confused. Girls 
frequently ask, however, whether it was a Bulgarian or Greek sentry that 
was killed, Bulgaria or Greece that began hostilities and crossed the 
enemy frontier. The film is not clear on these points. 

407. Conclusions drawn from Use of the League Film. The use of 
this film has called attention to the following points : — 

(1) The school film must be short. 

(2) The clear development of an argument is sufficient to give unity 
to a film. Such an argument is grasped and reproduced in its essential 
sequence by average children of 1 1 h and upwards. 

(3) Children up to the age of 13 f- do not readily iinderstand analogies 
presented on the screen. Fact and fiction are confused. 

(4) Confusion arises from similarity of scene, cf. the Wolfe film. In 
the League film deficiency of action may also explain lack of memory of 
certain scenes. 

(5) As in the Wolfe and Nelson films, the question has been raised as 
to how far school films should be realistic in their presentation of tlu^ dark 
side of human existence. 

(6) As in the Nelson film, animated maps are not remembered if many 
are shown at once, except particularly bold maps of the blotting-out type. 
Other animated maps arc permanently useful only if employed in con- 
junction with closer study of similar, still maps in the atlas or on the 
blackboard. 

(7) In the Elementary School, the film needs to be in general pictorial 
in form, i.e. to deal mainly with scenes of actual life. 

(S) As in the case of Experiment 99, where the Naval Warfare 
film was used with Senior boys, the use of this film suggests that there is 
definite scope iu the Senior forms of Secondary Schools for tlu' diagram- 
matic type of film, as an introduction to, or summary of, more precise study. 

(9) This film must be used along with lessons ; it is equally useful as 
an introduction or summary. 

(10) The film can deal successfully with serious issues and causal 
relationships, and is not necessarily episodic. 

(11) The teachers’ attitude over the details of a film which, on the 
whole, they rated highly, again indicates the standard that they demand.^ 

408, Teachers’ Views on Form and Subject of Films : Questions 
Posed. Apart from arriving at conclusions through consideration of the 
individual films and results obtained through their use, data was obtained 
from the answers of teachers who helped in the experiments, to the 

^ The opinions of the Producers of the films on theso criticisms ure given in Appendix A, 32. 
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following question : “ What type of film would you prefer for use in your 
own particular type of school, both as regards 

(1) Form, e.g. mainly pictorial, or to consist largely of maps and 

diagrams. 

(2) Subject, e.g. ‘ dramatic incident ’ films depicting definite historical 

events and people, or films deaUng mainly with social back- 
ground ? ” 

Many teachers confined themselves in their reports to criticisms of the 
particular film seen and results gained, but 61 sent in answers to the 
above question, 38 being teachers in Elementary, 23 in Secondary Schools. 

409. Form of Film Desired. On the first point unanimity was abso- 
lute. All the teachers feel that the school film should be predominantly 
pictorial in form, maps and diagrams being introduced only when they arc 
necessary for clear understanding. Naturally, the same reasons recur in 
the reports. It is a waste of time for the film to give what the teachers 
can otherwise present with adequacy. Animated maps shown many at 
once are not easily remembered. The appeal of films is narrowed if they 
consist largely of maps and diagrams, since, in the Elementary School at 
least, only the Senior classes cap appreciate such work. Representative 
opinions follow. The first three are from teachers in Elementary Schools, 
four and five from Secondary teachers : — 

(1) “As the essential feature of the film is motion, it would seem that 
the showing of maps and diagrams would be merely to lose valuable oppor- 
tunities in other directions. In the geography lesson, aerial photographs 
would be instructive, but as history is primarily concerned with action 
and achievement, even aerial photographs without such action would be 
comparatively useless. Certainly, there is opportunity to bring the in- 
accessible places of historic interest within the four walls of the class- 
room, but in so far as the film is restricted to views of buildings and ruins, 
the same purpose is equally served by the ordinary lantern. To justify 
itself, the film must present such material as is incidental to the action 
portrayed.” 

(2) “I should prefer films that are mainly pictorial, as the animated 
maps and diagrams would only be of use to a Senior class, whereas the 
pictorial films showing general background would be useful at all stages 
and could be used in revision with the oldest pupils.” 

(3) A Headmaster writes from a country school : “ Films should, I 
think, be mainly pictorial ; scholars of this age (Senior class, 12-14) 
particularly rural scholars, need much help with maps and diagrams.” 

(4) “ It seems to me that there is more scope for films of this kind 
(social background), and that the preparation of them would be more 
worth while than films giving many maps and diagrams, for the latter can 
be shown on ordinary maps or on the blackboard, when pauses can be 
made for explanations. It is not really necessary to have a ‘ moving 
diagram,’ whereas a ‘ moving picture ’ makes an impression on the mind.” 
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(5) “ Whilst maps and plans are useful, I do not think the film should 
consist ‘ largely ’ of them. Maps which develop under the eye leave very 
little subsequent impression, especially if more than one or two are 
exhibited on a single occasion.” 

410. Appreciation of the Occasional Map. At the same time, there is 
very genuine appreciation of the effectiveness, and even for the necessity, 
of occasional animated maps, as they are used, for instance, in the Wolfe 
film, in due subordination to a scenically told story. “ Maps and diagrams 
are essential, but should not be too frequent. They also must be distinct, 
and must show in a striking manner what is desired to be seen. In this 
respect the map of the St. Lawrence was too ‘atlasy.’ In ‘Naval War- 
fare,’ the maps showing blockade and movements of the fleet were very 
good indeed, but those showing the countries over which Napoleon 
obtained power were not sufficiently striking ; the black approached too 
near the grey.” “ Maps or diagrams are effective aids in any historical 
film, and especially so where these are ‘ movies ’ also, e.g. : — 

{a) Colour changing to show expansion of territory. (‘ Wolfe.’) 

(6) Variety of colour, e.g. Alliances. (‘ Naval Warfare.’) 

(c) Arrows and Pointers. (‘ Naval Warfare.’) 

I should say mainly pictorial, but with maps and diagrams to ensure 
proper grasp of the subject and its time relation.” Another report, after 
expressing an opinion of the value of “ films illustrating costume and 
general life of different ages ” proceeds : “ Maps and plans, yes, as they are 
used in the League film to illustrate Treaty changes or to illustrate cam- 
paigns (moving blocks for armies crossing maps which show physical 
features).” Another says : “ In the League of Nations film, the diagrams 
and maps were excellent, but not in the ‘ Napoleonic Struggle ’ film. The 
danger with maps and diagrams is that they may change too quickly to 
be grasped fully. I think that a film should be mainly pictorial, but I 
think that some maps are useful. The children hked the moving pointer 
in the Wolfe film.” Teachers, then, think that the pictorial, rather than 
the cartographic and diagrammatic element, should prevail. 

411. Films for Senior Forms. But the value of the diagrammatic 
film for Senior Forms has already been noted, ^ and many teachers in 
Secondary Schools add a rider on this point. “ The films to be generally 
useful would be better in pictorial form. If the film could be reserved 
for special stages in history teaching, I should like for the Senior Forms a 
combination of the pictorial and diagrammatic as in the League film.” 
“ The type of film most helpful depends very largely on the age and 
attainment of the form. Those for Seniors should consist largely of maps 
and diagrams with some social.” “ It is impossible to say whether the 
film should be mainly pictorial or diagrammatic ; it depends on the sub- 
ject. Both types are useful and both appeal to children. I found that 

1 Supra, 323. 
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the older girls and more intelligent were very interested in the diagrams. 
Special comment by Form VI. was made of their value in the League of 
Nations film and by other forms in the Wolfe and Naval films. Particular 
comments were made of the effectiveness of the black-out maps in showing 
the extent of the World War ; this could not so easily be grasped without 
a map of this type. The less intelligent children realised the value and 
helpfulness of diagrams, though, naturally, both they and the younger 
children are more interested in the pictorial film.” 

412. Subjects best treated in the School Film. There is less unanimity 
over the sort of subject most profitably filmed, but no doubt on the pre- 
ponderating view. The film dealing with social life is more generally 
considered helpful than any other type. Twenty-three teachers feel dis- 
inclined to use any other kind. Of these, six taught in the average Ele- 
mentary School, nine in schools in very poor districts. Only ten teachers 
feel that the dramatic incident film is essentially the best. The remaining 
twenty-eight feel that they could advantageously make use of several 
types, but among this group, too, the social background film holds pride 
of place. This sort of film would solve a serious difficulty. “ I consider 
that the dramatic incidents, if well told, will easily be remembered by the 
children. The social side is far more difficult to teach since it requires a 
wealth of illustrations not always of easily obtainable type. Here the aid 
of the film would be most valuable, to show people actually doing the 
things described and living their everyday life.” This gives the gist of 
nearly every report on this matter, and the primary reason for the strongly 
expressed preference. Further, “ Costume, arms, implements, impedi- 
menta are certainly best seen in use and motion. Customs, tribal and 
national, are far easier and better portrayed than described.” “ The film 
can show much more effectively historic sites, manners and customs and 
dresses than by words only from the teacher.” “ Scenes or incidents 
giving social background would supply the details as to dress, customs, 
architecture, which are difficult to explain, and require the exercise of 
much imagination.” Another teacher points out that “ Films dealing 
with social life are desirable as this side of the subject is often neglected 
in an elementary text-book.” “ In using such films there is less danger of 
false emphasis, fewer unrealistic battle scenes to portray.” One teacher 
says : ” Surely the film can be most valuable as an aid to the teaching of 
history. My own feeling is that on the whole the ‘ social background ’ 
film will be more valuable than the incident film, unless the latter has 
value beyond the mere incident. ... I think that the incident film tends 
to stress the military aspect, as often, though not always, the most 
emotional incidents are connected with military history. Also, I think, 
too, that there is the danger of triviaUties looming too large.” One 
teacher, discussing the Wolfe film, says : “ It is difficult to get a film 
which will emphasise the more important points and at the same time 
retain interest. How far, therefore, will films of this kind encourage 
superficiality of thinking and lack of true historical perspective ? Some 
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corrective, I think, will be needed.” Hence he concludes : ‘‘ This experi- 
ment strengthens me in the opinion that the sphere where the film can be 
most useful and least harmful to the cultivating of the true historical sense 
is that of social and industrial history.” Finally, films of social life avoid 
the difficulty of weak representation of leading figures ; a teacher says : 
“ I should like films illustrating costume and general life of different ages, 
e.g. (1) Pageantry of a mediaeval town, (2) Elizabethan scenes, rather than 
films attempting to depict definite people, unless the actor can be guaranteed 
to look like, and to be worthy of, the character he is representing. A weak 
imitation ruins the effect.” To sum up, the film on social life fulfils a 
function difficult for a teacher to achieve by usual means, and at the same 
time avoids many dangers latent in the use of historical films. 

413. The Value of the Dramatic Incident Film. The consciousness of 
such dangers, however, does not deter more than half of the teachers who 
reported on the type of film desired, from readiness to use the good 
incident film, though only ten teachers actually prefer these to other 
types. It is interesting to notice the composition of this group, which is 
made up as follows : — 

(1) Secondary Schools . . . .2 Boys. 

(2) Average Elementary School . . 2 Boys. 

(2 ( } iris 

(3) Schools in poor town districts . . 6 " ^ ' 

' 14 Boys. 

All these masters felt that the incident film i)ossessed a stronger 
appeal for boys. In the first case, the master whose use of the Wolfe 
film is described in Experiment 93, felt, that with Senior })oys in a 
Secondary School, a good incident film could be made th(‘ basis for 
critical work on the topic with which the film is connected, the subject 

having been previously studied by the boys in books. The view of the 

second master has been discussed in the preceding chapter.^ He valued 
the film for showing history to be concerned with the lives of men and 
women, for awakening the sympathy of his pupils for the persons shown, 
for creating interest, and thought that this could best be done through 
biographical or incident films. In the two, average Elementary Schools 
the standpoint is the same ; the incident film is more appreciated by 
boys of 12 to 14, and so is capable of arousing greater, permanent interest. 
In one case, the class had seen the Wolfe and the League film. In the 
other, the master had seen the effect on his boys of film a, b, c, d, e. 

414. Special Value of the Incident Film in Schools in Poor Districts. 

The remaining six cases are from schools in poor areas where special 
difficulties exist. The teachers felt that a film portrayal of the well- 
known events in English History, the Norman Conquest, Becket, Magna 
Carta, and so on, would be invaluable, as far more likely to dissijuxte the 
lethargy of their pupils than the quieter action of films on social life. The 


Supra, 313. 
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teachers, in approving of dramatic incident films in their particular t3rpe 
of school, are not encouraging an easy reaction to the sensational. In 
four of these cases, an experiment with the Wolfe film showed that the 
interest roused was real ; the boys were unusually ready to take part in 
the following discussion. One teacher felt very strongly that films should 
deal with definite historical figures, to make them more than a text-book 
name to the boys. Of the Roman Britain film, he says : “It missed the 
opportunity to make definite impressions of persons and events. The film 
failed to utilise the facts familiar to most children. Naturally, the boys 
expected to see Julius Caesar, Boadicea, and other famous characters of 
the period. Caractacus in chains would have made a great impression, as 
would the story of the first landing, but the film was utterly impersonal 
and thereby lost a great opportunity to fix definite facts about definite 
people.” Scholars certainly appear to look forward to the representation 
of people of whom they have learned. Several times, when criticisms of 
the Roman Britain film have been asked for, children have said, “ Why 
was not Julius Caesar shown ? ” “ Why couldn’t the landing of Julius 

Caesar be put in ? ” The master of the set of very backward boys with 
whom Experiment 41 was taken, wrote: “With a class like this, 
dramatic films would appeal more than films of social background.” 

415. Other Opinions from such Schools. Twenty-two reports were 

received from such schools. The six cases of preferences for dramatic 
incident films refer in four cases to boys of 12 to 14. The others were 
made in reference to girls of 8 and 10. In four cases where the boys’ 
standards of similar schools arc in question, the masters report that both 
types of film will be helpful, but one lays special stress on the value of 
films on social life : — “ The type of film should include, first, all those things 
not so readily described /or by the text-book, .such as dress, manners, 

habits, justice, work and play, buildings, castles, monastery, etc. Some 
dramatic films for each period might also be included, giving salient his- 
torical stories, but not overdrawn.” One Headmistress and one Head- 
master suggest that simple social background films would be useful for 
the Juniors — “ A Day in the life of a Saxon ” was the example given by 
the master ; and dramatic incident films for the Seniors. Eight reports 
stress the value of films on social life. Three of these, from a Girls’, Boys’, 
and Mixed School respectively, are made in reference to the needs of a 
whole school, two to classes of Senior girls, four to classes of Junior boys. 

416. Filming the Historical Novel for Schools. The remaining report 
from these schools suggests that scenes of social life and liistorical novels 
should be filmed. Several teachers have put forward this suggestion 
during the enquiry. Apart from the difficulty of finding accurate his- 
torical novels, experience does not suggest that such films would meet the 
needs of the history teacher. Attention would centre on the fictitious 
action, not on the background, while attempts to make the film more 
directly an instrument of history teaching by means of stops for the 
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examination of detail, would ruin the dramatic effect of such a film. The 
action in a school historical film needs to have historical significance 
in itself. 

417. Suggestions on Subjects from Average Elementary Schools. Of 
the reports from thirteen average town schools it has been noted that six 
teachers prefer films dealing with social life, two, dramatic incident films. 
In one report a distinction is made according to whether the scene is 
laid in England or abroad. “ In the case of history taking place in the 
homeland, as in the Stone Age, Bronze Age, and Roman life film, the need 
is for social life apart from pictorial effects. In the case of history 
occurring out of the homeland, local colour should predominate over 
social conditions, although the latter are essential. In this respect the 
Wolfe film was excellent and enabled children to visualise the conditions 
under which events took place.” One teacher asked for, “ subjects dealing 
with social life, thrilling narrative, and history in the making — current 
events.” Four teachers suggest that use can be made of topical films. 
One teacher suggests that, in addition to films on social life, biographical 
films would be of use, and also films that could be used for special “ Cele- 
brations ” ; films on Joan of Arc, the Pilgrim Fathers, Livingstone, and 
Edison are instanced. This suggests an interesting variation in the use of 
the film. Presumably the whole school would attend and the film take 
at least a full period. It is an attractive idea, but, so far as I know, few 
schools work on the lines of these celebrations. The time-table is too 
sacrosanct for more than an occasional jettisoning ; the claims of any one 
subject of the curriculum must not be undue, and to obtain the maximum 
effect from the film it must form part of the regular series of lessons, be 
shown only at the opportune moment in the syllabus, and be followed by 
discussion. Yet, though I would deprecate in general this school use of 
the film as a special '' show,” there is one recurring occasion when such 
use would be valuable and helpful. Many schools celebrate Empire Day. 
It is no easy task annually to devise some method of marking the day 
which is free from bombast and jingoism, that calls for recognition of the 
heroic past, whilst stressing the note of responsibility in the present rather 
than that of overweening pride. Empire films of the right kind, perhaps 
longer than those advocated for classroom use, would splendidly meet the 
occasion. But all the schools would want the copies at once ! 

418. Suggestions on Subjects from Rural Schools. In the three rural 
schools, all the Headmasters say that they could well make use of both 
types of film, and one adds that there is also scope for the biographical film. 

419. Suggestions on Subjects from Secondary Schools. It has been 
noted that of the twenty-three Secondary School teachers who reported 
on this matter, eight wished to use exclusively films on social life, and two 
preferred dramatic incident films. Of the rest, three thought social films 
most generally useful, but one of these suggested in addition, story films 
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for Junior Forms of boys, another, diagrammatic films for Seniors, the 
third, the use of some incident and biographical films. One thought films 
dealing with Constitutional history would be as helpful as those more 
purely social : “ Scenes illustrating mediaeval methods of justice, early 
colonisation, also contemporary events — local, British, or Imperial — could 
be shown, cf. Empire News Bulletin.” Two considered social and incident 
films of equal value, another social and biographical, a third social and 
film versions of the historical novel. Two differentiated according to the 
age of the form, allocating films of social life to the Juniors, dramatic 
incident films to the Middle School, diagrammatic films to the Seniors. 
One of these makes several interesting points under this heading in his 
report. He writes : “ Some historical subjects, of course, lend them- 
selves to film treatment much more than others. The value of a strongly 
marked unity was shown by the conspicuous success of the Quebec film. 
I think that the unanimous preference of the younger boys for the Bronze 
Age film against the Stone Age one was due to the unity provided by the 
Boy Scout. For Junior work I suggest that the imaginative story can 
justly be applied to the historical film, those written by Miss D. M. 
Vaughan (published by Longmans) would make admirable films, if the 
costs of production were not too high. Thus a picture of life in a Roman 
house is likely to make a stronger imi)rcssion if introduced as part of a 
story than in isolation. The film of ‘ Roman Britain ’ lacked unity or 
‘ plot,’ and this is, I think, one reason why the written work on it was 
not so good as I ex^xicted. For older boys I think that the diagrammatic 
film has a great value. In the Nelson film the battle tactics and the 
extent of alliances and blockades were made very clear. When dramatic 
incident is shown, care must be taken to avoid false emphasis. Mention 
of tho French Revolution in class Jiearly always provokes a reference to 
the film of the Scarlet Pimpernel, or similar films depicting the Reign of 
Terror.” Another teacher varies this distribution of the type of film, 
suggesting films of social life and dramatic incident films for Juniors, 
films of social life for the Middle School, for Seniors, maps and diagrams, 
with some social history. Another teacher writes : “ The film has un- 
doubted value in some directions. It appears to me that it could give 
most valuable aid at present in — 

(1) Tours of archaeological survey — Egypt, Babylon, Assyria, Syria, 

Rome, Athens, etc., etc. An alluring prospect. 

(2) Depicting life, customs, methods, etc., e.g. mediaeval arts and 

crafts, cottage industries, old transport, etc. 

For the dramatic narrative, it appears to me that without professional 
perfection of apparatus, staging, and dramatic skill, the film is, unfortu- 
nately, inadequate. At present our hope would seem to be to secure 
the co-operation of the big film corporations. Pictures of the type of 
‘ Quo Vadis,’ ‘ Ben Hur,’ ‘ Nelson,’ ‘ A Royal Divorce,’ ‘ Captain Blood ’ 
(I have not seen it, but I believe it gives the Spanish Main flavour quite 
well), etc., if produced with full attention to historical accuracy, can have 
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sound educational value akin to that of the historical novel. If our 
Government would help to produce a scries of Imperial films with the 
same accuracy and sincerity that is possessed by some of our war films 
(‘ Mons,’ ‘ Q Ships,’ ‘ The Somme,’ etc.), a very great service could be 
done to history teaching.” 

420. Children’s Views on Type of Film desirable. The teachers’ views 
have been considered. Can the children’s opinions on the subject and 
form of film be of help ? They have been discovered both from oral 
questioning and written test. Many of their points have been discussed 
in the sections devoted to criticism of the different films. It there 
appeared that the majority of scholars prefer films dealing with definitely 
scenic matter ; girls and boys of 15+ and upwards are interested in the 
diagrammatic film. Younger pupils are pleased at the ingenuity of 
moving maps, if only a few are shown, and in these circumstances remember 
them, especially those of the blotting-in type. It seems that the dramatic 
incident film makes a strong appeal to children, and its field of use, from 
the point of view of the age of the scholar, is almost as wide as that of the 
film dealing with social life, for children up to the age of 15 enjoy the 
portrayal of actual characters of whom they have heard, and gain an access 
of reality from their presentation on the film, not the reverse ; pupils 
become critical of the film’s character delineation at about the age of 15, 
but the majority even of 8eriior scholars felt that the Wolfe film gave 
them greater insight into the personality of most of the people portrayed. 

421. Films suggested by Boys aged about 13. Boys of about 13 think 
of films in terms of incident films. The sixty boys of Set I), boys aged 
13 years 3 months in an Elementary School, and the sixty boys of Set G, 
pupils aged 12 years 8 months in a Secondary School, were asked what 
films they considered woidd be “ helpful.” Emphasis was placed on the 
fact that ” helpfulness ” was to be their criterion, not excitement or enjoy- 
ment, The lists from the two schools are very similar. Evnny boy gives 
several battles ; ” The Great War ” is nujst often called for, then Hastings, 
Agincourt, the Armada, Blenheim, the French Revolution, and Napoleon’s 
battles. Next in favour are “ voyages of discovery.” The number of 
biographical films given is large ; lives of men of action, Raleigh, Drake, 
Golumbus, Clive, Ck)ok, Nelson, Alexander the Great, Richelie\i, Napoleon, 
and Joan of Arc, are popular. Many ask for films on “ Inventions,” 
“ The Making of Machinery,” or ” The Industrial Revolution.” Then, 
strangely, a recurring entry is, ” Life in a Monastery.” Several say, 
” Scenes from everyday life at different times,” or some such phrase. 
” Life in the Middle Ages ” recurs, and “ Life in Elizabethan times.” We 
are not likely to give the boy the surfeit of battles for which his young 
soul craves. We can argue from the list that he is ready to be interested 
in any type of well-constructed film. I think, also, we should take note 
of the number of times Monastic Life is mentioned, and the obvious 
interest for boys of this age of the biogra})hical film. Such films would 
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frequently need, however, to deal only with the public career of their 
subjects, or to be so selective as to give no true view. 

422. Films suggested by Boys aged 14 years 10 months. The boys of 
Set H, in answer to the same question, show an almost equal fondness 
for “ Wars,” again the Great War in particular. These are all the sugges- 
tions apart from the names of battles or wars. The number of times a 
suggestion was made, if more than once, is given in brackets. 

(1) Biblical happenings. 

(2) Life in an Ancient Greek City. 

(3) Augustine and the Conversion of England. 

(4) The Life of King Arthur. (2.) 

(5) Reign of William the Conqueror. 

(6) The Crusades. 

(7) Magna Carta. 

(8) The Political Life of Edward I. and II. 

(9) Life in a Mediaeval Town. (2.) 

(10) Ordinary life in different periods. (4.) 

(11) The Reformation. 

(12) The Renaissance. 

(13) The Conquest of Mexico. 

(14) The Life of Mary Queen of Scots (to show the houses, customs, 

and dress of the time). 

(15) An Ehzabethan Theatre with a Play in progress. 

(16) Elizabethan Sea Dogs. (3.) 

(17) The Pilgrim Fathers. 

(18) Charles I. and Parliament. (2.) 

(19) Naval Development under Blake. (2.) 

(20) The Development of the Navy and the Founding of Naval 

Tradition. (2.) 

(21) Tile Development of the Army. 

(22) The Plague. (2.) 

(23) The Fire. 

(24) Commercial and Colonial Rivalry of France in the Eighteenth 

Century. (2.) 

(25) India in the Eighteenth Century. (2.) 

(26) Clive in India. 

(27) English Society in the Eighteenth Century. 

(28) Proceedings in old Government Systems. The Parliament, the 

Cabinet, different Meetings and Courts held. 

(29) Parliament in Walpole’s Time. (2.) 

(30) Transport in the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Century. 

(31) The Industrial Revolution. (2.) 

(32) The Life of Napoleon. 

(33) The Development of Arehitecture. (3.) 

As might be expected, there is far less stress on the biographical side ; 
there is the same catholicity of interest. 
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423. Filins generally suggested by Pupils. Similar questions have 
been frequently asked in oral lessons. Children give the matters in which 
they are interested. Few general tendencies are discernible, but the 
primary interest of boys lies in warfare and in inventions ; a film on the 
industrial changes of the eighteenth century seems called for. All ages of 
scholars, boys and girls, suggest both incident films and films of social 
life, though naturally definite episodes are most frequently suggested. 

424. Children’s Criticisms of Films A, B, C, and D. The boys of 
Set G were also asked to criticise the films they had seen in school. Few 
criticisms were given, the most common being that the films were too short. 
Those given, however, show that quite young children notice faults of 
construction. A boy of 13 writes : “I think one of the chief things I 
disliked in Roman Britain I. was, that the actors in it did not give the 
film the atmosphere of the ancient times. They seem hke mechanical 
dolls, moving arms and legs mechanically. Again, it did not depict any- 
thing of historical value. I think that we do know how the Ancient 
Britons hunted, and that something of more value could have been put in, 
for these films are intended to give us knowledge.” Another boy thinks 
that the Roman Britain film “ switches off from one part to another too 
quickly.” A third was wanting portrayal of definite facts of the conquest. 
“ ‘ Roman Britain ’ may have been improved by telling more of the 
Britons than their customs.” One criticism runs, “ ‘ Roman Britain ’ 
could be improved by having a story of the same time, and so it would 
explain it more.” 

425. Children’s Preferences between Films A, B, C, D. Twenty of 
these boys who had seen “ People of the Axe,” Reels I. and III. of ‘‘ Roman 
Britain,” and “ Wolfe,” were asked which they preferred, and why. Two 
preferred “ People of the Axe,” “ because it is about a boy of my own age.” 
One liked “ Roman Britain ” III. — it was exciting. Seventeen preferred 
“ Wolfe,” mostly as being the longest and most thrilling. One, however, 
said, “ It was a story and the others only gave exam]3les,” and five others 
expressed much the same view. Of twenty who saw ‘‘People of the Lake ” 
and the first and last reels of “ Roman Britain,” seven preferred “ People 
of the Lake ” ; they found it exciting. The others liked the last reel of 
“ Roman Britain,” and for the same reason. In suggesting improvements, 
two of this second group want the film shown more quickly, one a larger 
screen, one films that are “ longer and livelier.” The only two other 
suggestions run, “ ‘ Roman Britain ’ would be improved by showing a day 
or two in the life of one person,” and “ They would be improved if there 
was a main character in them all, as in ‘ People of the Lake.’ ” Of 
seventeen girls aged 12 years 11 months in Set F who had seen “ People of 
the Lake ” and the same two reels of “ Roman Britain,” eleven preferred 
“ People of the Lake,” but they give no reasons beyond that it was more 
interesting. Eighteen girls of the same school had seen “ People of the 
Axe,” the two “ Roman Britain ” reels, and “ Wolfe.” Six preferred the 
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film on the Stone Age. Two found it interesting. One said, “ I preferred 
the film of the Stone Age because it had a story running through.” Three 
are interested in the fact that a child of their own age was the central 
figure, and one of these, the girl with the highest I.Q, of the sixty tested 
in Set F, felt that the simplicity of the film was helpful. She said, “ I 
preferred the film on the Stone Age because in it we were shown a boy of 
about our own age, and it aroused my interest more than the Roman 
Britons fighting and other crowds of people, because there was one person 
in the Stone Age on which we could fix our interest.” Many children in 
the course of the enquiry have expressed pleasure in the films on the 
Stone and Bronze Ages for this same reason, the attraction of a child in 
the leading part. Six of this group preferred “ Wolfe ” because of its 
length and excitement, three Reel III. of “ Roman Britain,” two because 
of the fight and one because she was shown this reel with frequent stops 
and full oral commentary so that she easily understood. Three found the 
subject matter of Reel I. of “ Roman Britain ” “ more interesting ” than 
that of the other films. That is to say, such criticisms on form as girls 
and boys of 12+ are capable of consciously making, suggest the need for 
unity and simplicity. A few children in the course of the enquiry, when 
asked to criticise the films, have suggested the use of a larger screen, a 
few, the introduction of “ Talkies.” 

426. Conclusions. In this search for the most useful type of school 
film the following conclusions have been reached : — 

(1) films should be short ; if used for introductory purposes when 
exact knowledge of detail will later be expected of the class, they should 
not be of more than 1.5 minutes’ length. This gives as miujli material 
as scholars can easily assimilate at once, and more than sufficient to supply 
the basis of discussion for the rest of a lesson period of 40 to 45 minutes. 
It will sometimes be difficult to give the detail of an incident film, the 
detail which makes the film more interesting and valuable than the 
spoken story, in this time. In no case, however, should the film take 
longc'i* to show than 30 minutes, to allow for its easy use in the 40 minutes’ 
lesson which is usual in many schools. Films depicting social life should 
have ndated short reels of 15 minutes’ length, like those of the Roman 
Britain film, so that these may be shown separately or together. 

427. (2) The Films must be an Artistic Whole. Unity will naturally 
appertain to films of many historical incidents. It must also be achieved 
in films of social life. Children do not retain a vivid impression of life in 
Roman Britain as a whole when shown all three reels together, because 
of the disconnected nature of the scenes. Reel III. of this same film is 
well remembered, for children see it as the narrative of one rising. All the 
action must have historical significance and irrelevant scenes be avoided. 
The League film shows that the presentation of ideas in logical sequence 
gives unity to a difficult subject, and that children of 11 -I can reproduce 
without further help the line of thought presented. To attain this end 
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of unity the imaginative story as used, for instance, by Miss Eileen Power 
in Boys and Girls of British History might well be applied to films of 
social life intended for Juniors. The use of the boy Fleet as the central 
figure of the Stone Age film in large measure provided the necessary unity 
for this film. The grouping of incidents in a film on social life round the 
figure of a child appeals strongly to pupils up to the age of 13. It is, 
however, an artifice inapplicable to many topics, narrows to some extent 
the scope of the film, and confines its appeal to Juniors. Consequently 
it is an unwise form to adopt until the stock of films is so wide that 
younger and older pupils can be separately considered. 

428. (3) School Films must be Primary Creations, not a synthesis of 
cuts from longer films, if they are to possess this essential unity. 

429. (4) The Historical Film should be mainly Pictorial. The film 
should aim at providing what is impossible to the teacher by other means. 
The Naval Warfare film is of little value, since it is practically a chrono- 
logical summary of events, such as is easily worked out with the class on 
the blackboard. A full-length picture of one naval engagement of the 
period, with detailed scenes of life aboard, would have been a far more 
useful supplement to ordinary lessons, since a teacher cannot give an oral 
picture of conditions in such detail nor so vividly as the film. Thus, the 
historical film should deal mainly with scenes of actual life, so supplying 
the background a teacher cannot easily suggest. 

430. (5) Scenes should not be Fugitive. 8uch pictorial scenes should 
not be too fugitive. Teachers have found that some of the scenes in 
“ People of the Axe ” and People of the Lake ” which show the occupa- 
tions of primitive man, and those in Reel II. of “ Roman Britain,” passed 
too quickly from the screen for the children to realise properly what was 
taking place. The scene should remain sufficiently long on the screen for 
details of settings, houses, dress, and so forth to be noticed, as well 
as action. 

431. (6) Maps should be of the Animated Type and Bold. The 
minimum number required to elucidate the geographical aspect of the 
.subject under consideration should be shown, as otherwise — 

(а) The maps are confused in the children’s minds, though they make 

an impression at the time. 

(б) In a dramatic film they break the story. A lasting impression is 

made by the use of one or two animated maps. Children re- 
member the two last maps of the Wolfe film showing the move- 
ments of the opposed armies by dotted lines and the drawing 
of a black sheet over the territory gained by England. For the 
creation of a general impression of vast extent, and so forth, as 
apart from the teaching of precise details, animated shaded maps 
are very effective. It seems that the film can perform a very 

Y 
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special function in combining the use of maps with the depiction 
of events in their correct geographical setting. Events cease 
for children to take place “ in the air,” and the close connection 
between History and Geography becomes plain to them. 

432. (7) It is undesirable to picture Modem and Earlier Peoples in the 
same Reel, as in “ People of the Lake,” for 

(а) The attention of the child seems to focus on the familiar modern. 

(б) The dull child confuses the manners and modes of the different 

epochs portrayed. 

This suggests also that the portmanteau film proposed by some 
teachers, “ Dress through the Ages,” “ Ships through the Ages,” would 
leave confusion and not clarity in its wake. 

433. (8) The Presentation of the Material must be extremely Direct. 
Many children under 13+ failed to understand the analogies in the 
League film. 

434. (9) Sub-titles must be Short and Simple, terms unfamiliar to 
children being avoided. Young children did not understand some of the 
terms used in the Roman Britain film, e.gr. basilica, and did not follow the 
dialogue between Pitt and Anson in the Wolfe film. 

435. (10) Similarity of Scene must be avoided, for like scenes are con- 
fused, e.g. the study and cabin scenes in the Wolfe film, the different parts 
of League organisation in “ The World War and After.” 

436. (11) The Scenes should not be Overcrowded. Many pupils aged 
12 to 14+ find difficulty in following the massed movements of the 
Wolfe film. 

437. (12) Accuracy is Essential not only in archaeological detail but 
in historical atmosphere. In showing concrete detail, the forms shown 
should be not only true but t3rpical, e,g, things like the mushroom -shaped 
altar in Reel I. of “ Roman Britain ” should be avoided. The creation of 
the right atmosphere in part depends upon the acting. It is very neces- 
sary that this should be simple and sincere, and consonant with the times 
portrayed, e.g. the affected languor of the actress in Reel I. of “ Roman 
Britain ” is entirely false to the spirit of Britain in a.d. 43. Accuracy 
and likelihood must on no account be sacrificed for the sake of heightening 
dramatic effects, e.g. as in the quarrel of Montcalm and Vaudreuil, or of 
obtaining the spectacular, e.g. the solitary race of the war chariot in 
“ Roman Britain.” Of such things children are the first and keenest 
critics. Reconstruction must not be attempted on inadequate know- 
ledge. On this ground, some teachers oppose the filming of scenes of the 
life of primitive man. 
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438. (13) Generally, it will be well to avoid Scenes where it is scarcely 
possible to obtain an Effect of Reality, e.g. battle scenes. The question as^ 
to how far the unhappy side of life can be depicted for children has been 
raised in the enquiry. In general, no conclusion has been reached, but 
the majority of teachers, men and women, feel that warfare must not be 
pictured unless it is shown stripped of glamour. 

439. (14) Representation of Important Historical Personages. His- 
torical figures should not be shown unless the actor bears some physical 
resemblance to the man he personates, and gives of him a not unworthy 
presentation, e.g. Pitt, as shown, in the Wolfe film, suggests a character 
almost of triviality. In this connection the criticism of one teacher should 
be remembered : “ Close-ups, particularly of persons representing some 
particular historical personage, are hardly convincing ; long shots are 
better and more helpful.” 

440. (15) The Films should be well produced and particularly clear to 
the Eye. Some teachers have feared at the outset of an experiment that 
the children would compare the films unfavourably with the super-films 
which many of them regularly see. They generally found that their 
pupils were very ready to appreciate the simpler film. But teachers 
expect artistry as well as scholarship in the school film, as a very definite 
aid in training their pupils’ aesthetic sense. The poorer the district the 
more valuable a contribution can the film make in this respect. Many 
times in the enquiry the deer scene in “ People of the Axe ” and the corn- 
field scene in “ Roman Britain,” have called forth the children’s admira- 
tion from sheer attractiveness of setting. The remark of one teacher that 
an imperfect picture may very likely help the children more than perfect 
words has been noticed, but generally the view is taken that the school 
film must be as perfect as possible. One teacher writes, for instance : 
“ Only films which have something definite to teach and are perfect in 
construction and historical accuracy should be shown. To show anything 
less than the perfect is fatal.” Another closes his report : “ It will be 
interesting to see if such films will ever come into use as a regular aid in 
the teaching of history. If this is so, then films will be standardised, 
e.g. one film on the Ancient Britons, one on Cromwell. If this happens, 
then these films will have to be next to perfect, and a great deal of money 
spent on them.” When bodies of teachers have seen the films — such 
meetings have been held in Leeds, Bradford, and Bedford — this point has 
been invariably raised : “ How is the money to bo acquired to obtain really 
excellent school films ? ” The teachers always opine that no forward 
pohey is possible without government subsidisation — but in England 
individual initiative is more commonly the motive force in such enterprises. 

441. (16) Various Types of Films can be useful. Of sixty-one teachers 
who reported on this point, twenty-three wished for films on social fife, ten 
for dramatic incident films ; the rest felt that they could advantageously 
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use either type, but most of this third group gave the social background 
film prior place. 

(a) The first need, then, is for a series of films dealing with social 
life. They would supply a definite lack, since text-books often deal 
briefly with such matters, and the teacher requires both much time and a 
wealth of illustrations to create an adequately detailed background. 

{b) Films showing actual historical events have peculiar disadvan- 
tages, the difficulty of portraying leading historical figures, the danger of 
bringing minor but spectacular episodes into over-prominence. They are 
also less necessary since, while it is difficult to ensure that events are seen 
in a correct setting, it is comparatively easy to suggest action to the child. 
Yet many teachers feel that their children profit from seeing films of 
momentous events dominated by well-known historical figures ; these 
people thus come to life. There seems to be real scope in the schools for 
films on actual events, particularly with pupils up to the age of 14 -f- or 15. 
In Senior Classes in Elementary Schools in poor districts, particularly in 
boys’ schools, it is likely that the necessary creation of interest and stirring 
of the historical imagination can be better achieved by the dramatic 
incident films than by those of other ty^jes. The time demanded by the 
film-showing and the necessity of avoiding false emphasis dictate that 
such films shall deal only with the most important events or with episodes 
that can stand as type for many others — as the Wolfe film illumines the 
whole of eighteenth-century warfare. 

(c) In the Upper Classes of 8econdary Schools short films making use 
of animated maps and diagrams, chiefly to clinch work already studied, 
would seem to be both attractive to the scholars and useful. 

(d) There appears to be a place for the biographical film. Several 
teachers think they would be helpful, and as many boys of 12-|- to 13 + 
suggest them, they would appear to be psychologically sound to that extent. 

(e) Several teachers have suggested that good topical films might be 
used, e.g. extracts from the topical budget. 

(/) It is inadvisable to film the historical novel for purposes of history 
teaching. Many such novels are marked by gross inaccuracy, and, in 
any case, interest would centre in the fictitious plot rather than in the 
setting. 

442. (17) The Film need be neither Episodic nor Superficial. The use 
of “ The World War and After ” has shown that the film is not necessarily 
episodic or concerned only with the more superficial aspects of history, 
but that it can be made the vehicle for serious teaching on serious issues ; 
it can be in many respects an effective medium for the teaching of cause 
and effect, of man’s motives and of his generative ideas as well as of his 
actions, 

443. (18) Co-operation of Teacher, Expert, and Professional Producer 
needed. The school film, which must be appropriate to the age and attain- 
ment of the child, and have historical accuracy and technical excellence, 
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can be produced only through the co-operation of the practical teacher, 
historical expert, and professional producer. ^ 

^ It is interesting to note that a teacher who has for some time been watching the 
effect of the cinema-house picture on school children came to the following conclusions, 
which he kindly sent to me. “ With regard to historical films I would always emphasise 
the following points. First, the facts and the background must be absolutely authentic 
and reconstructed with extreme care. Secondly, the film should not be too long nor include 
too much. Thirdly, it should be brought as nearly as possible into line with films shown 
merely for entertainment by being largely narrative. Fourthly, there should not be too 
many maps and diagrams ; otherwise the largo amount of matter to be assimilated causes 
the impressions in the pupils’ minds to be hazy. But I would ring the changes as often as 
possible between maps, charts, contemporary cartoons, anfl continuous pictorial narrative.” 



CHAPTER XIV 


PRACTICAL CONSIDERATIONS 

A SCHEME OF FILMS FOR HISTORY TEACHING — THE INSTALLATION 
OF THE APPARATUS IN SCHOOLS 

444. Regular Use of the Film is justified by Results. Many teachers in 
Secondary Schools, sincere in their appreciation of the value of the film, 
feel that scholars should not see them frequently in school, certainly not 
of teller than once a term. Most teachers to whom I have talked in the 
Elementary Schools would welcome the opportunity of more frequent 
use, and there is no doubt but that the film can be of particular assistance 
to the non-specialist teacher. I should like any classes that I was teaching, 
whose ages fell between 12 and 15, and in any type of school, to see 
suitable films twice a term. It is comparatively easy to interest scholars 
in history in the sense that they enjoy history lessons, like to listen to 
what the teacher has to say, and to find answers to the questions put ; 
it is less easy to get a whole class, aged perhaps 13, all the children, not 
one or two of the brightest among them, eager to ask questions themselves. 
The film has this power. The capacity of the film to rouse interest and 
provoke thought, particularly to give the backward a genuine apprecia- 
tion of the subject as concerned with human beings like themselves, 
justifies its regular use. The historically minded grip the subject however 
it is taught ; a method that patently helps the backward child should not 
be one of only very occasional resort. For this reason I think that in the 
type of school considered in Chapter IX., schools in poor areas where 
teachers and scholars labour under special difficulties, it would not be 
amiss to show films three times a term. 

445. Practical Reasons preventing frequent Use of Films. But at 
present there are many practical difficulties to solve in using the film ; 
the history teacher will not have the monopoly of the projector ; as yet 
there is no supply of suitable historical films, and it will probably be long 
before such films exist in any numbers. It is unlikely that each class 
will be able to see historical films oftener than once a term even if the 
schools acquire projectors. Allowing for one film a term, what twelve 
topics are most suitable for filming to help the teacher with an outline 
course of English History, the usual four-year course with scholars 
aged 11 to 15 ? 

446. Subjects : General Reasons underlying Choice. Probably no 
two teachers would have identical views. Twelve subjects are proposed 
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below. It seems useless to relate them to a definite syllabus, since the 
periods covered in a year vary considerably from school to school. The 
films suggested deal in the main with Social History, in accordance with 
the consensus of opinion amongst teachers who have assisted in the 
enquiry, but, equally in accordance with general opinion, other types of 
films are also proposed. In any case, none of the films are a mere collec- 
tion of details on dress, houses, or customs. Choice has depended on the 
value of the subject for study. The underlying notion has been to avoid 
spectacular fighting, to deal with the life of the people, to choose topics 
which interpret their period or indicate the emergence of the present from 
the past. And, naturally, the nature of the medium has to be considered ; 
not all the important topics of English History are suitable for presenta- 
tion by the film. 

The Suggested List is : — 

(1) Roman Britain. 

(2) Life in and around a Norman Castle. 

(3) A Norman Manor. 

(4) Life in a Monastery. 

(5) A Mediaeval Craft Gild. 

(0) Chivalry. 

MODERN PERIOD 

(7) The Renaissance and Reformation in England. 

(8) The Rise of the Middle Classes in Tudor Times. 

(9) Oliver Cromwell. 

(10) Imperial Expansion. 

(11) The Industrial Revolution. 

(12) The League of Nations. 

447. Reason for Selection of the Individual Topics. (1) Roman 
Britain. In dealing with this topic, British History is related to the wider 
story of World History, and it is very necessary to impress on the children 
the contribution of Rome to world civilisation, the meaning of such things 
as Pax Romana and the Roman love of Law. Further, though second- 
arily, many Roman antiquities are to be found in all parts of England, 
and we have postulated that the interest of our pupils should be aroused 
in these. 

448. (2) Life in and around a Norman Castle. The remaining five 
films on the mediaeval period are chosen in an attempt to interpret for the 
child the structure of mediaeval society and the mediaeval spirit. The 
framework of society from the tenth century onward was feudal. In the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries feudalism is “ the basis of local Govern- 
ment, of justice, of legislation, of the army and of all executive power.” ^ 
We do not try to explain all this to the young school child, but it is 

1 H. W. C. Davis, Mediaeval Europe^ p. 88. 
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essential that he shall have some understanding of the system. This film, 
while giving a picture of the daily life of the baronial class, will give 
concreteness to lessons on the feudal regime, and, in picturing the strength 
and importance of a great feudatory, will illumine the mediaeval conflict 
of crown and baronage. It is assumed that the relations of the owner of 
the castle to superior and tenant will be indicated, his responsibilities as 
well as his pleasures. 

449. (3) A Norman Manor. (The working of the land.) This film is 
complementary to the preceding one, giving further completeness to the 
children’s picture of social conditions at this epoch. A film on the 
manorial economy and system of husbandry will help to give clear realisa- 
tion of the daily life of the greater proportion of English people for many 
centuries. A film on one “ generalised ” manor, true to type for one 
specific period, need not create a false impression that each manor was as 
like the next as two peas, nor that details of manorial organisation re- 
mained unchanged through successive generations. Such matters can be 
made clear in oral lessons. Granting the difficulty of reconstructing for 
the film a typical manor, even a typical Norman manor, it remains true 
that such a film would give the children a picture of rural England, true, 
in its broad features, for many centuries. And, in seeing the demonstra- 
tion of the three-field system in working, children would learn something 
of the distinctively co-operative methods of mediaeval times, as contrasted 
with the individualism of our own. 

460. (4) Life in a Monastery. Much of the work on the mediaeval 
period is devoted to leading children to understand the power and influence 
of the Church, though it may never be stated to them in any set terms. 
They should realise the rivalry of Church and State, as they do that of 
King and Barons. They should know that the Middle Ages were devout, 
religious aspiration leading folks to go on pilgrimage, to crusading zeal, to 
the founding of mendicant and monastic orders. This film is suggested 
in that the monastic life is the fullest expression of mediaeval religious 
idealism, without some sympathetic feeling for which, the period will be 
to the children as a closed book. 

451. (5) A Mediaeval Craft Gild. As the film on the manor gave a 
general background for country life over many centuries, so a film on a 
craft gild, though it will necessarily deal with the features of gild life 
true of one definite period, will, in its general form, illumine industrial 
life and town life throughout the mediaeval period. It is far less gild 
pageantry that should be indicated than the gild’s control of industry. 
Treated broadly, to include, for instance, the travelling of craft brethren 
in search of raw material and to sell goods at fairs, it will include a picture 
of mediaeval travelUng conditions and of trade. Indication of such 
matters as gild concern for sound workmanship and of the spirit of co- 
operation and brotherhood will further help to create respect for the 
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mediaeval outlook. There is, of course, in all these films, no question of 
painting an ideal picture, but of approximating to the truth. 

452. (6) Chivalry. A film on chivalry deserves a place as presenting 
the system of education and the code of conduct of the knightly class over 
a long period. Though it was a narrow code applying only to one class 
and but imperfectly practised, it gave some slight mitigation to the 
brutahty of the feudal period. Further, “ at the worst it had the merit 
of investing human relationships and human occupations with an ideal 
significajnce. In particular it gave to women a more honourable position 
than they had occupied in any social system of antiquity. It rediscovered 
one half of human nature. But for chivalry, the Beatrice of Dante, the 
Laura of Petrarch, Shakespeare’s Miranda, and Goethe’s Marguerite could 
not have been created, much less comprehended.” ^ It has remained an 
operative ideal down to the present day. 

453. The Modem Period. The films on social life suggested for the 
mediaeval period illustrated distinctive features of the time. Similar 
films do not so readily suggest themselves for later times. A scries of 
films, e.g. Elizabethan scenes, London in the time of Pepys, London of 
the Coffee House period, though attractive, would advance us little in our 
understanding of English History, apart from the fact that such films 
would probably be confused in the children’s memory as being insufficiently 
dissimilar. The well-marked strands to be studied in this modern era are 
those of the Renaissance and Reformation, with the long, ensuing religious 
struggles, the development of the constitution, Imperial expansion, later 
the Industrial Revolution, the growth of democracy, the Great War with 
its causes and results. The film should deal with some of these topics to 
help to direct upon them the children’s interest and thought. 

454. (7) The Renaissance and Reformation. Obviously these move- 
ments should be marked. Their influence is still directly active. It is 
difficult to decide how the film could best be employed to illumine them. 
It does not seem that the film can render easy assistance in dealing with 
the Reformation, the doctrinal aspect of which, in any case, is unsuitable 
for children’s study. For the Renaissance a whole series of films could 
be used — Columbus’ enterprises, or a film dealing with some of the English 
sea-dogs, the establishment of printing, the English humanists. A film 
on Sir Thomas More would seem to be an excellent supplement to oral 
teaching, for the influence of both movements is seen in the story of the 
life of one person, and that person, too, one of the most charming and 
noble characters in English History. 

455. (8) The Rise of the Middle Classes in the Tudor Period. This film 
would need a more attractive title ; its subject matter is interesting 

1 H. W. C. Davis, Mediaeval Europe, p. 107. 
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enough. Though the rise of a prosperous middle class is one of the most 
important aspects of the Tudor period, and the influence of this class 
marked in the struggles of the Stuart reigns, the ordinary text-book, more 
engrossed in political matters and religious developments, passes it over 
with scant mention. Children refer to the fact of the rise of this class 
glibly, but the words frequently mean little to them. A film could make 
good this lack of explanation. The scenes suggesting the new develop- 
ments in agriculture and the expansion of trade would at the same time 
give a picture of Tudor England in town and country far more valuable 
than the unrelated scenes of Tudor Pageantry and Elizabethan Hfe that 
some teachers have suggested. Moreover, many of the developments to 
be treated, e.g. the formation of the East India Company, had conse- 
quences still very obviously affecting the modern world. 

456. (9) Oliver Cromwell. Among the series of films should be one 
suggesting the struggles that have attended the gradual development of 
our democratic constitution, the forthrightness and sacrifice of the many 
who have resisted tyranny. A film on Cromwell, eschewing the actual 
battles as much as possible (Drinkwater has shown how it can bo done for 
the regular stage), would well illustrate the Stuart phase of the develop- 
ment of limited monarchy. 

457. (10) Imperial Expansion. The schools need a series of films on 
the growth of the Empire. Children should understand how the Dominions 
were severally established and developed. Such a series of films would 
lead to greater understanding of existing problems and greater sympathy 
with Dominion aims. Colonial History, moreover, frequently receives in 
the schools somewhat one-sided treatment. It is not that a biased repre- 
sentation of events is given, but the first journeys of the emigrants are 
described, and thereafter little attention paid to the development of the 
settlement, unless wars of aggression or defence are in question or matters 
of revenue arise. The film would seem peculiarly fitted to make far more 
definite the children’s knowledge of actual colonial life through successive 
generations. 

458. (11) The Industrial Revolution. The industrial changes of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries completely metamorphosed English 
social and industrial conditions. The England of to-day is incompre- 
hensible without a knowledge of the change. Again, one film of one or 
two reels cannot cover all the aspects of this topic ; a series would be 
valuable, but one short film could deal with some essential phase, as the 
existing scenario on the Woollen Industry treats of the change from the 
domestic to the factory system. One Headmaster of a large Boys’ 
Secondary School wrote to me : “I think an urgent need of the North is 
a good film of the Industrial Revolution, and whatever expense it cost 
would be amply compensated.” 
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459. (12) The League of Nations. The League of Nations’ spirit is 
the most significant development of our times. It is essential that 
scholars shall understand the need for the League’s inception, its organisa- 
tion, and aims. 


460. Teachers’ Suggestions of Film Topics. Some teachers, in re- 
porting on the type of film desirable, suggested one or two actual subjects 
for films. The hst follows, the number of times a proposal was made 
being indicated in brackets if it was offered more than once. Suggestions, 
similar but not exactly identical, are grouped together. The list cannot be 
considered as fully representative, since such definite suggestions were not 
asked for, but it gives some indication of the general outlook. 


461. Films on Social Life. 

Primitive Man in Britain. 

Tours of Archaeological Survey — Assyria, Egypt, Greece, Rome, 
etc. (2.) 

Films of Antiquities — Hadrian’s Wall, Caernarvon Castle, Foun- 
tains Abbey. (2.) 

Social Life in Egypt, Greece, Rome. 

The Life of an Egyptian Princess. 

Roman Britain. (2.) 

Saxon and Danish Conquests. (2.) 

Saxon Life. (2.) 

I The Manor. (8.) 

lAgricultural Processes in the Middle Ages. 

Life in a Castle. (5.) 

Life in a Monastery. (12.) 

The Coming of the Friars. 

Pilgrimages — Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales. 

'Life in the Mediaeval Towns — apj)renticeship, craft gild, etc. 
Pageantry of a Mediaeval Town. (2.) 

Gild Pageantry. 

Mediaeval Arts and Crafts. 

Primitive Trades. 

A Mediaeval Fair. (3.) 

Old Transport. (2.) 

Life in Different Types of Houses. 

Mediaeval Methods of Justice. (2.) 

Chivalry (Life and Training of a Knight, Squire, Knighthood, 
Tournament). (4.) 

The Peasants’ Revolt. (2.) 

The Renaissance. 

The Refo';iiation. (Connected social changes, English martyrs.) 
Elizabethan Scenes. (3 — with theatre.) 
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Social Life in Stuart Period. 

James I. — his Progress to London. 

Scenes from Pepys. 

Elizabethan Seamen — not only defeat of Armada, but first voyages 
to India, beginnings of overseas trade, the galley and the 
sailing ship. 

The History of British Commerce. 

Commerce — Trade Routes of the Middle Ages : Joint Stock and 
V Regulated Companies : Voyage to the Levant. 

A scries on the Building and Growth of the Empire. (7.) 

London of the Coffee House Time and Type. (2.) 

The Industrial Revolution. (12.) 

Old Cottage Industries. 

From the Domestic System to the Cotton Mill. 

The Development of Machinery. 

Changes in Houses. Growth of Towns. 

Power — wind, steam, oil. 

Furniture — antiques and modem workshops. 

Conquest of Space by Rail, Sea, Air. 

The Navy, Warfare and Strategy, e.g. Battle of the Saints. 
Episodes of the Napoleonic Wars — ships, soldiers, etc., shown. 

The Growth of Parliament. (2.) 

Scenes such as the Opening of Parliament (for young scholars in 
the provinces). 

The Development of Local Government. 

The Development of Education in the Nineteenth and Twentieth 
Centuries. 

A Civic film, showing such things as the opening of Parliament 
and an ordinary session there, judges going to the assizes and 
an ordinary trial, a nursery school or babies’ welfare, and so 
on, an example of huge modern manufactures, etc. 

The League of Nations. 


462. Incident Films. 

The Norman Conquest. (3.) 

The Crusades. 

Magna Carta. (3.) 

Voyages of Discovery. (2.) 

The Spanish Armada. 

The Pilgrim Fathers. 

The Struggle of Charles and Parliament. (3.) 
The Fire of London. (2.) 

The Siege of Gibraltar. 

Bonnie Prince Charlie. (2.) 

Scenes in the French Revolution. 

The Year of Revolutions. 
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A film showing how England helped Greece, Italy, Belgium, etc., 
in the nineteenth century. 


463. Biographical Films. 

Charlemagne. 

AKred. (4.) 

Harold. 

Hereward. 

Joan of Arc. (4.) 
Rienzi. 

Caxton. 

Columbus. 

Savonarola. 

Luther. 

Drake. 


Sir Isaac Newton. 
Louis XIV. 
Richelieu. 
Chatham. 

Captain Cook. 

Napoleon. (2.) 

Bismarck. 

Mazzini. 

Shaftesbury. 

Livingstone. 

Edison. 


464. Installation of the Apparatus : School Projectors should allow 
for stopping the Film. It seems somewhat beside the point to discuss the 
apparatus since rai)id strides are being made in the perfecting of pro- 
jectors. One or two points deserve mention. When the room was well 
darkened the reports agree that the machine used gave admirably clear 
projection.^ The teachers are unanimous in commending the faet that 
the projector allowed for regulation of the speed of the film and for stops ; 
they feel this to be essential in a machine for schools. Representative 
comments are ; “I particularly enjoyed the section of the film which was 
taken mor(^ slowly and stoi)i)ed at certain points for explanation. This 
makes the film far more valuable ’’ ; and “ The stoppage of the film at 
particular points was most valuable, and is, I consider, essential for 
teaching purposes . ’ ’ 

465. Need for a Quiet Machine. The school projector needs to be as 
silent as possible. The buzz of the machine is distracting, and the 
teachers’ comments are not always heard above it easily. 

406. Size of Screen. The screen should be as large as possible. There 
is little elfect of reality when small pictures of historical subjects are 
shown ; the people look like pigmies, and details of costume, architecture, 
and the like become almost undistinguishable. The size of the pic tine 
usually obtained during the enquiry, five feet by six, is adequate, but an 
even more convincing effect was achieved when a larger screen was used. 
Further, the larger the picture the more easy is it to arrange that every 
child has an undistorted view. 


467. Difficulties of Cost, Room, Ventilation, etc. The present cost of 
such apparatus as will give an adequately large picture seems prohibitive 

1 Cf. Appendix D, 18, 19. 
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to many. I quote the most pessimistic of the reports that I received on 
this point. This History Master had not seen follow-up work with the 
films of the kind later developed in the enquiry ; he saw “ People of the 
Axe ” and the Wolfe film projected for two of the formal experiments, 
when the children did written tests afterwards without intervening dis- 
cussion ; he fairly sums up the advantages of the film as he sees them, in 
giving detail of costume, custom, topography, in presenting ideally the 
narrative type of lesson — “ The very best teacher cannot compete here if 
the film is well made.” He then proceeds to count the disadvantages, as 
follows : — 

“ The film is decidedly not economical of — 

(1) Educational Expense. The epidiascope will be compared very 

favourably with the projector in this respect. 

(2) Space. The film demands a history-room with the projector a 

fixture, i.e. this means one projector for the one subject. Pre- 
sumably Geography, etc., could make the same demand. 

(3) Time. The film is only practicable if it can be turned on, 

generally only for a few moments, just when its aid is required. 

Long films, to my mind, are not worth the time expended. 

And boys would not very willingly stay over school hours. 

(4) Energy. At first sight the film seems an economy. But unless 

ideally organised as in (2) {i.e. a fixture), it consumes far too 

much energy in arrangement and organisation.” 

He finally concludes, in consequence, that “ The age of the film is not yet.” 

Another teacher, who had helped with Experiments 73, 80, and 99, 
involving eight classes of boys in a Secondary School, writes : “ For the 
best use of a cinema as a normal instrument in schools I think it is 
necessary either that it should be usable in any classroom, or that, 
if a private room is required, it should be available without dis- 
possessing another class. . . . History teaching needs constant illustra- 
tions of all kinds ; extracts from contemporary writers, pictures, and 
lantern slides are all in regular use. All are, however, relatively inex- 
pressive. Is the amount of benefit to be gained by the use of the cinema 
in teaching History proportionate to the expense ? Not, I think, if it is 
used for History alone ; the money could be better spent in books. But 
it seems to me that the cinema has great possibilities and value for other 
subjects as well — Geography at once suggests itself, and the film of the 
cancer campaign showing the influence of radium emanations on cancerous 
growths, suggests that the cinema has an indispensable part to play in 
biology. History will be able to take its full share in using a cinema that 
has won its place in the school on these wider grounds. A careful and 
convincing reconstruction of manorial life, for instance, would be of 
great value.” 

Even more representative of the general opinion amongst teachers 
who had seen definite follow-up work is this comment from the History 
Mistress of Set F of the formal tests ; she had also helped in Experi- 
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merits 85, 86, 97, and 101, involving six classes aged from 13 to 18 : 
“ I think there are great possibilities in the use of films in schools, 
either to supplement or revise work already done or to introduce a 
new subject. I think the installation of a projector would be of great 
help in the teaching of history once the initial expense is overcome.” 
Several teachers have outlined schemes whereby the schools of a district 
could have a joint-projector. It is probable, however, that the cost of 
the apparatus would decrease if there were any large demand. Some 
system of ventilation will need to be arranged for in the film -room other 
than that by door and window until the day of the large daylight screen, 
for windows are necessarily closed to darken the room. Teachers, in 
general, felt that such practical obstacles were surmountable. 

468. Projector and Screen should be Fixtures. It is, however, neces- 
sary that projector and screen should be fixtiires, so long as the heavy 
type of machine used in the enquiry is employed, to economise time and 
the teachers’ energy, and to ensure that ease in use without which all but 
enthusiasts are deterred from handling such school apparatus. 



CHAPTER XV 


THE FILM AND LATIN TEACHING 

469. Type of Test. Five experiments were undertaken, using the 
Roman Britain film, to test the value of the film in giving colour to the 
reading of a Latin text. The teachers sent in very full reports, and since 
already many lessons have been described after use of this film, it seems 
best merely to quote these reports in full. In every case Reel II. and 
Reel III. were shown with frequent stoppings of the film for explanations 
and with a running commentary. In these explanations things were 
referred to by their Latin names. 

470. Experiment 108. This was the least detailed of the experi- 
ments, discussion lessons following the film but no written work being 
done. The girls were aged 14, and had taken Latin for two years, one year 
of two lessons a week and one year of four lessons a week. The teacher 
wrote : “I found that the especial points noticed by girls were — 

(1) The making of the camp. 

(2) The actual battle. 

(3) The display of weapons before battle. 

(4) The armour. 

(5) The method of carrying the kit. 

One girl noticed the word agger, which was a new word. Others had 
not remembered the word, but when they heard it again, they remembered 
its meaning. One girl said that the film was too quick, particularly where 
the chariot race was introduced. Some girls said a film of this sort would 
be helpful as a setting for reading Caesar. Others said they thought 
films with some sort of story would be more useful. Other girls said they 
had quite as clear ideas from the pictures in their books and did not think 
they learned anything new. These were mostly older girls. From the 
point of view of language teaching, I think a film of this sort would be 
extremely useful if from time to time a list of words could be put on the 
screen — I mean names, etc., of things shown. Apart from vocabulary, I 
think the film would be excellent to give colour to the reading of Latin 
texts. I think children would get better ideas of things from one film 
than from hours of talking.” 

471. Experiment 109. Boys aged 14+ saw the film. Before the 
showing half of them wrote accounts of what they knew of the Roman 
army, the other half made sketches of a Roman camp and of the equip- 
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ment of the Roman soldier. After the film and following discussion the 
same tests were repeated. Two reports were kindly given, the first from 
the teacher actually taking Latin with this class, the second from the 
Senior Classics Master. 

472. I. Report from the Teacher of the Class. “ (1) The film was 
definitely of use in giving a vivid picture of things before known to the 
boys merely by names and rough sketches on the blackboard. In class 
the boys showed keen interest and responded well to the invitation to 
ask questions and make criticisms. Some intelligent questions were asked 
by boys whose work is of a poor standard. I do not think the film stimu- 
lated discussion except in that it provided points upon which definite 
information could be asked for and given. Questions are readily asked in 
class, but take the form of wild guesses reminiscent of English History. 
The British behaviour and actions excited more interest than the 
Roman ; this was especially so in the second part of the film. The 
form unanimously agreed that the second reel was more interesting, 
because more exciting, and but for one dissentient thought it had been of 
real value for their Latin. Criticism of such points as (a) the poor view 
of the camp, (b) most unmilitary marching, etc., were common. The 
written work ai\d sketches showed a tendency to forget rapidly what had 
been seen. For instance, the Roman sword would be drawn to resemble 
(a) a stiletto, {b) a sabre. 

(2) Personally, I think a much better film for the ])urpose of giving 
definite instruction would be obtained if the soldiers could be seen 
(a) putting on and taking off a sword, (6) displaying their various equip- 
ment, (c) building a vallum, etc. The intention of instructing should be 
more definitely kept in view. There might also be a film to illustrate 
the civil life of the Romans ; naval matters also might be explained. 

(3) The film was clear and good in itself. 

(4) It is trying to combine lecture and projection. Stopping the 
film is definitely jarring — starting again almost as much so. The lantern 
has been described as the ‘ grave of good lecturing,’ but the film is even 
more inconvenient to mix with oral instruction. The time taken to put 
up the instrument and dismount it is a factor that many would object to. 
A lantern takes only a few minutes.” 

473. II. Report from the Senior Classics Master. “ (1) The class had 
had some previous instruction (verbal and blackboard) on the subject. 

(2) The film itself seemed oj)en to criticism on the following grounds : 
{a) Incoherence, especially in Part I. Different aspects of the subject 
were introduced without much evident plan. In one place the captions 
appeared to have been mixed up. Formn in the caption was followed 
by soldiers inarching under trees. (6) Irrelevance : there were many 
irrelevant episodes that confused the attention, (c) Omissions : in 
Part III., which was otherwise better adapted to its purpose, several 
omissions were noted. The camp was rendered unintelligible to many by 

z 
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the fact that only a small portion, a close-up, was shown. There were no 
field engines, catapulta, etc. (d) The film hardly did justice to the Romans 
in the way of military discipline and soldierly bearing, and over-empha- 
sised the barbaric features of Early Britain. These are weaknesses that 
particularly strike boys who witness the film, (e) It tried to show too 
many things too hastily. If it had given us more time to take in what we 
saw and shown us fewer things we might have learnt more. 

(3) On the other hand, the response of the boys to the film was 
decidedly good. They showed evident interest in the subject matter, 
which appealed to their age, and were quite ready with their questions 
about it afterwards, though they were also very ready with criticisms of 
what they regarded as weak spots. It did not appear that the duller boys 
were specially benefited. It was evident, however, that previous instruc- 
tion was an important factor in intelligent interest. Subjects on which 
they already had some notions were more attended to and better absorbed, 
while matters not previously discussed, though appearing in the film, were 
neglected, e.g. the very prominent signa were never alluded to, though the 
lecturer stopped and pointed them out in the course of the demonstration. 
Comparing their work before and after seeing the film, it is evident that 
they were very vague in their ideas on many details beforehand. Their 
written work did not always reveal this, but the drawings did. After 
seeing the film, the definiteness of their mental pictures as evidenced by 
the drawings was quite marked. But it was also noticeable that many 
boys failed to express on paper new knowledge which it was evident from 
the discussion they had acquired : so that their paper knowledge may 
not always be an adequate key to their real knowledge ; or we may doubt 
if the less intelligent really grasp what they are shown on the film and 
orally until after repeated instruction. 

(4) It left me personally with the belief that the film is a valuable 
means of stimulating interest and making the background of a Latin 
author more real. I do not, however, think that it is necessarily superior 
to the use of Lantern Slides, except possibly for reaching the very un- 
imaginative.” ^ 

474. Scores : Experiment 109, 

Marks for Written Test : Experiment 109. 



Before Film, 

After Film. 

1 

C4- 

B-l- 

2 

B 

B 

3 

B 

B-f 

4 

B 

B+ 

6 

B 

B+ 

6 

B 

B-f 

7 

B 

A 

8 

B+ 

B+ 

9 

B+ 

A 


^ Cf. supra, 313. 
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Marks for Drawing Test : Experiment 109. 


1 

Before Filin. 

A- 

After Film. 

A 

2 

B+ 

A 

3 

B 

A- 

4 

Cf 

B+ 

5 

C+ 

B+ 

6 

C4- 

C+ 

7 

c 

Bi^ 

8 

c 

B 

9 

c 

B 


More boys were present at the film and lesson, but it was impossible 
to compare work before and after the film, for they mistook instructions 
in some cases, and did first a written answer, and later drawings. 

475. Experiment 110: Form Upper Va. The teacher’s report is 
given in full : — 

“ (1) Drawings were made by the girls of Upper Va. (School Certifi- 
cate Form), age 15 -f-. Before seeing the film the girls were asked to draw 
a Roman helmet (officer’s and private’s), the scutum, the jnlum, the 
gladius, and the lorica. After seeing the film the same objects were 
drawn. The following table shows the result (classified with A, B, C, D) 
according to correctness and amount of detail : — 



Before Film. 

After Film. 


Before Film. 

After Film. 

1 

D 

A 

9 

D 

B 

2 

D 

C 

10 

C 

A 

3 

C 

B 

11 

D 

C 

4 

D 

A 

12 

D 

B 

5 

D 

A- 

13 

D 

B 

6 

D 

B 

14 

D 

C 

7 

(; 

A 

15 

D 

C 

8 

D 

A 





Summary. 

D to A 3 

D to A— 1 

C to A 2 

D to B 4 

D to C 4 

C to B 1 


(2) Previous acquaintance with the subject matter of the film. 
The class had read Caesar’s ‘ Gallic War ’ for one term. Little direct in- 
struction had previously been given on the equipment of the Roman 
army, but the text-book used contained pictures of the objects they were 
asked to draw. They had a general idea of the organisation and adminis- 
tration of a Roman province such as Gaul in the time of Caesar, no know- 
ledge of the later Imperial system. 

(3) The film was undoubtedly of value. The children were eager 
to talk about the subject of the film both immediately after and in subse- 
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quent lessons where reference to it has been possible. Opinion was 
divided on the question of which part they Hked best, some preferring to 
see what they had already some vague impression of, i.e. military activity, 
others the unfamihar civil life. (Numbers were 7 for the civil, 8 for the 
military part.) 

(4) Pupils’ questions and answers ; — 

1. Was the film helpful ? Yes — (15). 

2. How did it help ? (a) Nowpossible to imagine the Romans fighting. 

(6) It made clear the discipline and order of the 
Homan army. 

(c) It cleared up details, e.g. Roman nightly 
camp ; the bridge. 

{d) It gave a new conception of Roman civil life, 
especially of the baths. 

(e) It gave a new conception of the Romans 
themselves, derived from the picture of the 
Governor and procurator and the place of 
ceremonial, thus leading to 

(/) The idea of a highly civilised people, and 
giving 

{g) Some insight into Roman character. 

(5) Suggestions and criticisms made by the girls themselves : — 

(а) There was no picture of a Roman road and soldiers marching 
on it, though the road is typical of Roman civilisation. 

(б) Could the soldiers be shown doing things ? e.g. building walls, 
tlirowing up the mound. 

(c) One girl wanted to see the ditch the other side of the mound. 
All agreed that the chief value of a film of this kind would be in 
making the whole subject more alive, 

(6) Films most useful for Latin teaching. 

(а) The ‘ Reconstruction ’ type, dealing with various aspects of 
Roman life. It seems to me that it might sometimes be possible 
to combine these with literature, e.g. in a film dealing with a day 
in the life of a Roman senator it might be possible to read before, 
and again after, passages from Horace, Pliny, Martial, etc., treating 
of the same subjects. Films of the ‘ dramatic ’ incident type 
would, I think, be less valuable, as the primary concern of the 
average teacher of Latin is to give an introduction to literature 
and the ‘ dramatic incident ’ in literature will speak for itself if 
only the pupils’ mind is already equipped with the correct and 
adequate mental pictures that the words should call up. 

(б) Films for this purpose should be largely pictorial. 

(c) Projection. Sometimes the subject seemed to change just 
when it was becoming most interesting. At other times a closer 
view would have been desirable, e.g. soldiers resting after the 
march. 
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{d) If ‘ Latin ’ films were used in school under the direction of 
the teacher of Latin, it would probably be a decided help to have 
titles and sub-titles and all explanations in simple Latin. This 
would serve a twofold purpose : — ■ 

(i.) Word and object would tend to be more easily associated, 
(ii) Desire to be informed fully on the subject of the forthcoming 
section of the film would act as a stimulus to translation ! 

476. Form Va., average age 14 + . Number 29. This class had previ- 

ously read some passages dealing chiefly with History and Mythology. 
They had no detailed knowledge of military things, and no knowledge 
of Caesar. Their answers about the film included the following : 18 

preferred the social life film, 11 preferred the military life film. The 
18 gave as a reason the fact that the individual was more clearly differ- 
entiated in the civilian picture. Military life tends to standardise things. 
Several spoke of ‘ reality,’ actuality, the lifehkeness of the picture, and 
suggested that they would see more in their reading afterwards. One 
formed a general picture of Roman life as a whole, instead of the 
‘ snippets ’ in her mind before. Roman life was seen to be impressive : 
the contrast was brought out between the civilised Romans and the 
uncivilised Britons : the meaning of Roman discipline was now clear. One 
girl was struck by the likeness of the Romans to ourselves. They were 
not nearly so remote as she had previously supposed.” 

477. Comparison of Film and Still Picture in the Learning of Latin. 
One or two points in connection with this experiment are particularly 
interesting. It appeared that in the case of some older girls, as well as 
younger ones, the detail of still illustration is overlooked. In discussing 
why the film was helpful, one girl said that previously she had always 
thought of Roman soldiers as wearing flowing robes. 8hc was asked to 
get out her text-book and notice at the front the pictures of a private, a 
centurion, and a standard-bearer. Had she not seen these before ? She 
replied, “ Yes, I know I have looked at them several times, but in spite 
of that I thought of them in robes till I saw the film.” Another child, 
coming to the rescue, explained that the soldiers did not become real till 
they were seen on the film. The class was asked if ordinary pictures could 
not make them so. The general opinion was that tliis was not the case : 
“ They arc not real till we see them moving.” One girl said : “I never 
think of anything but the words in a Latin lesson. The film makes me 
wonder.” This is surely a tribute to any method. She was asked if she 
did not picture the scenes when translating, and replied, “ No, I only think 
of the words as words, and never make pictures at all.” The class 
chorused agreement. 

478. The Film makes the Romans more Human. The teacher ex- 
pressed surprise after the lesson with the younger form at the reasons 
given for their preference for the reel on civil life. They always thought 
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of war in connection with Rome ; it was pleasant to see another side 
and realise that there were different types of Romans, that not all were 
soldiers. The teacher pointed out that their texts had been on social life. 
“ Yes,” replied a girl, “ but all our sentences are about war.” The most 
marked fact that emerged was that the film made the Romans far more 
human. “ I always thought of them as law-givers, never chatting and 
smiling.” “ I think of them in camps, not in houses.” The teacher’s 
private comment was, “ That is most humiliating.” She herself had 
always felt starved as a girl at school of details of ordinary Roman life ; 
she had consequently aimed at giving a picture of Roman home life to her 
pupils, avoiding a too exclusive use of martial texts. Yet all the class 
had said that they did not realise these things until they saw the film. 


479. Experiment 111. An cxj)eriment was conducted in exactly the 
same way with another School Certificate Form of 17 girls whose average 
age was 16 years. The report runs : — 


“ Result of Drawing Test 


1 — School 
tificate. 

Before Film. 

After Film. 

1 

E 

B 

2 

D 

B+ 

3 

C 

B-h 

4 

D 

B 

5 

D 

B 

() 

E 

B 

7 

E 

A- 

8 

D 

B 

9 

C 

A- 

10 

B- 

A- 

11 

E 

C 

12 

E 

B+ 

13 

B 

A- 

14 

C 

B-l- 

15 

B 

B 

16 

C 

B+ 

17 

D 

A- 


(1) Girls’ Previous Acquaintance with the Subject Matter. 
None directly. In their first year’s Latin they discussed certain aspects 
of social life, e.g. Roman house, Roman dress, life in a Roman city, but 
no time is given to this side specifically — only as it enters into their 
reading. 

(2) Criticism. This film is very good as a stimulus to discussion, with 
obvious weaknesses in the battle scenes. It is particularly helpful in 
explaining Roman equipment more vividly than by a dry catalogue of 
facts. The military film is an excellent accompaniment to the reading of 
Caesar as a set book, especially where children, being engrossed with the 
language difficulty, do not visualise sufficiently. The stimulus given by 
the picture may very possibly assist with language, by putting the whole 
subject in a more intelligible light and thus giving added confidence. 
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Response in Class. This was very satisfactory. The film was certainly 
of use. It provoked a good discussion, and the interest it aroused was 
not spasmodic. Constant allusions to it have been made in a helpful 
way in subsequent lessons. The majority were interested particularly in 
the military part of the film. A verbatim report of the lesson is enclosed. 

(3) Type of Film Helpful for Latest Teaching : — 

(a) Military. 

(6) Pictorial, i.e. showing Roman sites, Roman camps, Roman 
temples and houses in their present condition and as they 
would be restored. 

(4) Answers and Criticisms given by the Class : — 

Was any one bored ? No. 

Did any one find it entirely 
unhelpful ? No. 

How was it helpful ? In showing 

1. The formation and equipment of the 

Roman army. 

2. The shield wall. 

3. Details of armour. (This came unanim- 

ously.) 

4. Calling attention to things unsuspected 

before, e.q. wearing of trousers. 

5. The carrying of baggage. 

6. The chin-guard to the helmets. 

7. Chariot manceuvres. 

8. The forced march. 

9. The agger of the camp. 

10. The ornamental character of the standard. 

(5) Points in Social Life Film which were commented upon : — 

{a) The dandy. 

(b) The different view of Roman character — the more emotional 

side. 

The social life film was preferred by only seven girls. The reasons given 
were : — 

{a) It explained things of which we knew less. 

(6) It was more human. 

(c) It was more real than the battle scene, i.e. more convincing. 

(d) d'own life is more difficult to imagine, and therefore such a 

film is more helj^ful. 

The battle film was preferred by the remaining ten girls. The reasons 
given were : — 

{a) It was more useful. 

{b) It was more exciting. 

(c) It makes reading more vivid. 

(d) It shows a more characteristic side of the Romans, the side 

which had greater influence upon us. 
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The film as a whole was appreciated because — 

(а) It gives a clearer idea of Britain under the Romans. 

(б) It is stimulating to thought. 

(c) Seeing has more dramatic effect than reading. 

The film was criticised as a whole because — 

(а) The battle scene was weak. 

(б) The marching was not very smart. 

(c) The battle formation was sparse.” 

480. Eicperiment 112. Another mistress from the same school re- 
ported on results with another School Certificate Division. She discusses 
the question of film lessons in detail ; some of her valuable comments have 
appeared earlier in the report : — 

“ The experiment was taken with the School Certificate Form, 14 
pupils of average age 15 years 10 months. They are the Lower Latin 
Division of School Certificate, and their Latin is not very good, nor, with 
only one or two exceptions, is their general intelligence particularly high ; 
most have to work hard to reach even an average standard. They have 
been reading Caesar, B.G., i., in which the Roman tactics with spear and 
sword are described in detail, and I had, when we came to this passage, 
laid some emphasis on the manoeuvres, and had referred them to an 
illustration of a Roman legionary in their text-books. (In fairness to the 
film, it should be noted that I had already seen the film and so had had 
my attention drawn to the interest that attaches to equipment and tactics. 
I think that, if I had not known of this enquiry, and had never seen the 
film, I should probably have passed over Caesar’s description without 
special attention.) Apart from this, and from some httle knowledge 
about the camp, its rectangular form, and the avenues that divide it up, 
the subject matter of the film was quite new to them. 

481. “ The Resjponse of the Class, 1 shall first give the results of the 
written work. The test took the following form. On the day previous 
to the showing of the film the pupils were asked to write what they knew 
of the Roman army, under the following heads : — 

(a) A Roman soldier — his equipment, weapons, armour. 

(b) The sort of tactics used by the Romans — how they used their 

weapons. 

(c) The army on the march, their camps, etc. 

(d) Anything else you know. 

This was done in class, in 20 minutes. After they had seen the film 
and had a discussion lesson on it with Miss Consitt, they wrote answers to 
the same questions, this time without limit of time ; this, however, would 
hardly affect the result, as none of them wanted longer than 20 minutes 
for the first test. There was improvement in every case, in some cases 
very considerable. I marked in three classes — A, B, C (A over 65 per 
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cent., B over 40 per cent., C below 40 per cent.). There were six C’s, 
seven B’s, and only one A in the earlier test, no C’s, five B’s, and nine A’s 
in the later. I give a list of the marks, with the percentage which the 
girls gained in the last terminal examination : — 



Before P’ilm. 

After Film. 

Per c-ent. in 
Examination. 

1 

B (low) 

A 

55 

2 

C 

A 

49 

3 

A 

A 

79 

4 

B (high) 

A 

49 

5 

B 

A (lowish) 

02 

6 

B 

A 

49 

7 

C (poor) 

A 

43 

8 

C (poor) 

B (not very high) 

31 

9 

B (low) 

B 

52 

10 

C 

B 

58 

11 

C 

B (high) 

67 

12 

B 

A 

58 

13 

B 

A 

73 

14 

0 (fairly high) 

B 

17 


It is noteworthy, I think, that only two of the C’s reached A in the 
second test (No. 2 and No. 7), and that neither of these is good at Latin, 
one being rather weak all round, and the other good on the scientific side. 
The other rather remarkable case is No. 9, but here, although the class 
remains the same, there is actually about 15 per cent, of difference in the 
quahty of the answers. There is, then, marked improvement in every case. 
But there would have been improvement after an oral lesson, so the con- 
clusion cannot be drawn from this alone that the film is valuable. Proof 
of this is got otherwise, and I come to it later. What I have noticed in 
nearly all the papers is that there is less addition of completely new 
information than filling out and making clear information previously 
acquired but only in a sketchy inaccurate fashion. Thus, the helmet is 
merely mentioned in the first attempt — in the second nearly every girl 
mentions its five joarts ; the spear is at first ‘ long ’ or ‘ fairly long,’ after- 
wards ‘ six or seven feet long.’ So with the sword and the cuirass, 
which some knew as part of the equipment but none could describe at all. 
After the film most had it clear, though one or two were confused between 
the leather tunica and the leather foundation of the cuirass. (The lorica 
squamata is not mentioned at all, although an example was shown and 
commented on in the film.) The standards were never mentioned before, 
and though several mentioned them after, not all did so : only one or two 
got the standard-bearer with his bearskin, and this was a point that was 
not known by any one previously. 8o with the centurions’ torques and 
coronae ; only one or two mentioned them after the film, none before. 
The camp becomes much clearer, and new points are added : agger, fossa, 
intervdllum, almost every one gets these, and most with great accuracy. 
In the section on tactics the spear and sword manoeuvre is clearer to those 
who had not remembered it before, and in addition many mention the 
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shield wall, cuneus, and testvdo, which are very bad on the film, but which 
were explained clearly by Miss Consitt as they appeared on the screen. 
Even so, some confusion is apparent, due, I am sure, to the badness of the 
film at this point. 

482. “ General Conclusions from Results. I would draw two general 
conclusions from the results: — (1) That the pupils gain most if they are 
warned what they should watch for : what sticks most firmly is what 
they have already known something about. This is only an illustration 
of a well-known psychological truth, but it deserves notice if the utmost in 
information is to be got from the film. (2) That merely seeing the film 
does not impress details of information on the mind — verbal explanation 
accompanying the film makes the points go home. And it seems evident 
that an oral lesson with illustrations such as wall-pictures, postcards, or 
lantern slides, would serve the purpose equally well from the informative 
point of view. On the other hand, the pupils have obviously (it appears 
even in the informational test given) got much more than mere facts 
from the film, and such facts as they have are more living than they would 
be if got from verbal instruction or motionless pictures. The soldier is 
real as well as his armour, and he is immediately real : a good teacher 
may be able to make her subject live, but at the expense of much time 
and ingenuity ; the film does it at once. The agmen is now a moving 
living picture, not a mere ‘ Column on the march ’ — words have acquired 
colour and new significance in a way the value of which it is almost 
impossible to assess. Many remark on the abandoning of the fallen 
soldier ; that vivid detail, which rather terrified some, makes the relent- 
lessness of the Roman in pursuit of his duty or of any end to which he has 
directed himself clear in a way that no amount of talking would do — and 
with an infinite saving of time. By moving pictures, then, life is put into 
details of information. 

483. “ The Follow-up Lesson. To turn now to the lesson which fol- 
lowed the showing of the film, and was taken by Miss Consitt. (The other 
division of School Certificate pupils was also present, so that some of the 
remarks quoted will not belong to the division of which I have hitherto 
spoken.) All agreed that the film was interesting and helpful ; every one 
found that the equipment was much clearer than before. Some had not 
known about the cuirass, and one girl had been especially struck with 
their wearing trousers. The balteus, the caligae, the details of the helmet, 
the shortness of the sword (one girl had previously imagined it to be long), 
the ofiicers’ medals, were all new to some, and in other cases an entirely 
new conception had been given. The shield wall and wedge formation 
were clearer to some. (But my written results show confusion in some 
cases.) It was a matter of amazement to most that such an elaborate 
camp should be fortified each night — they had never realised before 
about fossa and agger ; and one girl in particular was struck with the 
height of the agger. They would hardly believe that such precautions. 
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involving so much work, were taken for one night. The most interesting 
point that emerged was that only seven (out of about thirty-five) preferred 
the part dealing with civil life. The reason for their preference was, 
generally speaking, that they were glad to sec the Rornaiis more human 
than they had imagined them — the forum scene was mentioned by one ; 
the dandy made her realise that Romans had emotions and temperaments 
differing one from another ; till then, the soldier and law-giver, rigid, 
conforming always to a pattern, had been her idea of all Romans without 
exception. Other reasons given were that ‘ the battle looked silly,’ and 
they got ‘ tired of so much marching ’ — a criticism of this particular film. 
One girl gave the reason that ‘ she did not like battles ’ — a good reason for 
providing alternatives, for girls at least, to Caesar in examinations and 
as an introduction to, and in many ca.ses the only example of, Latin prose 
authors. Of the majority who preferred the military part of the film, 
some gave as a reason that it illustrated their texts better, and made their 
ideas about warfare clearer. One very thoughtful reason was that the 
RomanvS as fighters are of more importance to us, and that it shows their 
characters better. (Perhaps the reason that operated half -consciously 
with most was that in the battle part of the film there is more approach 
to continuity, and more activity.) One girl felt that seeing things signified 
by a word helps one to remember the word, and that this sort of visual 
lesson makes one think more about the Romans as living people. She 
also liked to see the Romans in Britain, feeling that their life and work 
there is of more interest to us than their work in Italy, The same pupil 
candidly admitted, also, that she remembered better what was not pre- 
sented as a proper lesson ! The criticism of the film was that ‘ the battle 
was silly,’ and that there was too much marching, and that looked 
straggling. Home questions were asked, e.g. ‘ Would they have thorough- 
bred horses ? ’ and ‘ Would the horses not be protected by armour ? ’ 
There was no evidence that seeing a film makes children passively accept 
anything : those who question and criticise in class were still unwilling to 
accei)t what seemed peculiar. So they questioned the possibility of the 
camp being so carefully made every night — ‘ how had they time ? ’ and 
so on, and they wondered if the Romans would dc^stroy the agger each 
morning before they marched on. The questions about the horses point 
in the same direction. 

484. “ General Conclusion. There can be no doubt, then, that there 
is much value for the teaching of Latin in films — particularly in putting 
life such as children can understand into dead bones. For the clifliculties 
of the subject prevent all hut a few from advancing far enough to feel 
that it is a language living through its literature, and lack of time with the 
present curriculum and examination system i^revents one doing much in 
the teaching of Roman social history. The film could be most useful from 
the earliest stages — Roman houses, Roman towns, Roman dress, all that 
one takes so long to tell about, and that are so dryly pictured even on 
lantern slides for young people, would be immediately realised from a 
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film. The t3rpe of film that, from my talk with girls about those they saw, 
I gather to be most useful is discussed in the next section.” 

485. Criticism of Film. This teacher’s criticism of the Roman 
Britain film has already been extracted for use in the general discussion 
of the film’s merits and defects. It is she who makes the point that the 
film is an inharmonious mingling of the Boudicca story and typical scenes 
of Romano-British life ; it should be either the one or the other. Having 
made this general criticism, she proceeds to minor matters : — 

“ Other minor objections are obvious, and some were raised by the 
pupils : the small number of Britons and Romans and the ridiculous 
inadequacy of the British defence ; the display of chariots and cavalry 
seemed foolish because the armies looked so tiny. Again, it should not bo 
possible for one pupil after another to say that the ‘ agmen straggled.’ 
The wedge formation, shield wall, and testudo were confused and too 
hurriedly done, and the number of men employed too small to give a really 
adequate picture. In the civil hfe section, it seems a pity that the picture 
the children get of a Roman who is not a soldier is the dandy, useful as he 
is in throwing new hght on Roman character. And the triclinium scene, 
which would show excellently the Roman dining-room, is similarly spoiled. 
One wants to make the Romans live, and perhaps one should not conceal 
the foolish side of them, but it is a pity to make it so prominent without 
providing an antidote other than the soldier. 

486. ** Type of Film wanted. I have said that the film should be 
either a historical narrative, as accurate as it can possibly be made, with 
maps and so on, or merely typical scenes. I believe there is some value in 
the former, but it could bo mainly for pupils studying Roman History in 
detail, and these would normally be so far advanced in school that the 
film, though it might be a pleasant way of summing up a series of lessons 
on, say, Boudicca’s revolt, is of less value than it is to younger pupils. 
Moreover, the principal use of the film for the teaching of Latin seems to be 
to give ‘ background ’ and life, and this is best got, it seems to me, by merely 
typical scenes. But I think that detached scenes, however vivid and 
excellent in their detail, are dull for children, and not so easy to remember 
as a story. The League of Nations film was shown in our school just 
after the Roman Britain one, and many preferred the latter, though it 
is a much worse film from the teacher’s point of view, because it had more 
life in it, and something resembling a story. It is the background one 
wants, but I think it must be brought in as the background to some story, 
even if the story is only rather a thin thread of narrative, for the sake of 
helping the children’s memory and holding their interest. This is especi- 
ally the case with younger children. Perhaps pupils of 14 and 15 would 
quite enjoy detached scenes, provided there was plenty of life in them, 
and for this purpose of the Latin class the order of the scenes is less 
important, but younger children (and I think first and second year classes 
ought to have this opportunity of interesting themselves in the life and 
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manners of the people whose language they are learning) perhaps need a 
story to stimulate interest and increase retentiveness. For the Latin class, 
then, social background films are wanted, I think — at least it is the back- 
ground one wants to be learned ; dramatic incident films seem more useful 
in History, and, unfortunately. Ancient History is not as a rule taught 
concurrently with Ancient Language, so that the value of films in teaching 
it falls outside the scope of this report. And as it is background that is 
needed, maps and diagrams are of less use than pictures, although, again, 
if one could teach something of Roman History, the expansion of the 
empire could be excellently shown by maps like those in the League of 
Nations film. 

487. “ Practical Considerations. I think that it would be neces- 
sary for the teacher to know \\( 2 Y film thoroughly beforehand, apart from 
knowing her apparatus. She would then need always to be able to put 
the reels through the day before teaching from the film. Some sort of 
printed summary of the reel, like the descriptions issued with lantern 
slides, would also be useful. The apparatus used in the enquiry is much 
too heavy for moving about : it would then have to be fixed in a special 
lecture -room, or a lighter projector devised. The length suitable for one 
lesson would be one reel, I think, and that would contain as much material 
as could be readily assimilated at once. This 20 minutes’ picture would 
allow time for discussion and questioning after, while the picture is still 
fresh in the pupils’ memory.” 

488. Conclusion. These reports scarcely need comment. It seems 
that the film can really help the child haltingly stumbling over Latin 
translation, by suggesting that the stories concern very real people, by 
relating words to objects, and by giving adequate background for his 
personal reconstruction of the scenes described. 

489. Interest of Tests in General Enquiry. With regard to the general 
enquiry, perhaps the most interesting aspect of these tests is that four 
were taken with Fifth Forms, three of these being School Certificate 
Classes. The reports show that the film was of use to these older girls, 
one teacher definitely noting its value “ as a stimulus to discussion.” 
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THE FILM AND THE ADULT STUDENT 

TRAINING COLLEGE ; UNIVERSITY : WORKERS’ EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 

490. An Indication of a Further Line of Enquiry. Tests with other than 
school children were entered upon more as an indication of a possible line 
of enquiry, as a very preliminary exploration of the field, than in the hope 
of arriving at conclusions. Time did not allow of sufficient work with 
adult students for that. Nothing was attempted beyond the discovery of 
the general opinion of the value of the medium in the classes concerned. 

491. The Questionnaire Used. To this end the following questionnaire 
was used : — 

Film Enquiry Questionnaire 

Name Society 

1. Do you think th<at films would help you in the study of history ? 

Cross out the inapplicable word. Yes. No. 

2. In what ways do you think films would be of assistance to you in the 

study of history ? 

3. Do you consider that educational historical films should be 

(а) mainly pictorial, or 

(б) contain many moving maps and diagrams ? 

Cross out the inappropriate phrase. 

4. What particular devices do you consider the most effective for his- 

torical films ? 

5. What sort of historical subjects do you consider could be most usefully 

treated in films ? E.g, dramatic incidents, films giving social back- 
ground, etc. 

6. Please make any further remarks you care to regarding historical films 

and the adult student. 

It was not easy to frame unambiguous questions, but in each case it 
was possible to explain orally to the classes the point it was desired to 
reach. Thus, in regard to Question 3 it is probable that any films for 
adults would contain maps, diagrams, and scenic matter ; the question 
is merely which kind of material should predominate. Question 4 
refers to the most effective type of animated diagram and map ; for 
instance, is cross-hatching or entirely black shading preferable in an 
animated map ? What is the value of animated numerals or blocks of 
relative size for the teaching of statistical points ? Many such methods 

366 
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are adopted in the League film, part or all of which was in all cases 
shown. 

492. Experiment 113 : Answers to Questions 1 and 2. Success with 
the League film in the Upper Forms of Secondary Schools led to its 
showing to the students of a Women’s Training College. It was shown in 
September to all the students, 108 first-year students newly up from 
Secondary Schools, and 90 students at the beginning of their second 
college year. All the League film was given, and the first reel of “ Roman 
Britain ” to illustrate a film of a more purely pictorial type than “ The 
World War and After.” The League film provoked applause, “ Roman 
Britain ” laughter. Actually, first and second year i)apers were separately 
analysed, but since there proved to be no essential differences between 
the two groups in the replies to Questions 1, 2, and 6, results are given 
for those points from the students as a whole. Of the 198 students, 
195 felt that films would help them in their study of history. Of the 
three dissentients, two are first-year students. One of these thinks films 
could be useful “ only in giving social background, because historical 
events cannot be filmed accurately.” The other gives no reason for her 
negative. The second-year student writes, “ Films would limit, 1 think, 
the imagination of the adult history student by being too definite.” 

493. Reservations made in stating the Value of the Film. A few 
students make reservations in declaring the value of the film for them- 
selves. They feel that only modern scenes should be presented. This 
seems to be because they had been repelled by the unreality of the Roman 
Britain reel. “ Films should show present-day events which can be taken 
from real happenings ; ancient history on the film is not real.” “ The 
film is of very great value if it deals with modern or comparatively modern 
incidents. But to attempt to film a distant time such as Ancient Britain 
is not of great value, because we are apt to be amused rather than 
interested at attempts to reproduce men and matters which, when filmed, 
appear ludicrous rather than real.” One student prefers her own imagina- 
tive pictures. “ Films would only assist me in helping me to understand 
and picture the towns and countries of the present day. I should prefer 
to read history-books dealing with more ancient history rather than see 
a film which attempts to depict the life of that time. Half the appeal 
made by history to me is in trying to imagine for myself how the people 
lived in olden times. Films would spoil and probably disillusion me with 
regard to the pictures I had already formed in my mind, e.g. the film on 
Ancient Britain.” 

494. The Film makes History far more Real to the Students than 
before. Two impressions were uppermost in my mind after reading the 
answers to Question 2 on the reasons for the helpfulness of the film. The 
first was a depressing realisation of the number of girls who leave the 
Secondary Schools disliking history. It has never become a human 
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subject to them, but is envisaged, in the words of one student, “ as a 
collection of dry-as-dust facts.” The most constant reason advanced for 
the helpfulness of the film to the students themselves was its power to show 
history as the story of living people. “ The films make one realise that 
history is a study of man and his neighbours rather than facts and figures 
in a history -book.” “ They make history not a matter of lists and dates 
but a real account of people who came before us.” “ It creates a great 
interest in the characters as people who have really lived ; they are not 
just names attached to dates.” “ History becomes much more interesting 
and memorable to those who are not lovers of history. Actual incidents 
in history are brought home and arc made credible.” “ Films make 
history a living thing, for without films it tends to become a subject of 
mere dates and isolated events.” One student thinks that the film has 
both more interest and humour than lectures or books, and adds, “ One 
rarely finds humour in a history-book ! ” 57 students say that the 

film is more realistic than other methods, 33 that it is more vivid, 34 
that it is more interesting. Practically every student records the same 
fact in some way. Several students attach ultimate values to this greater 
sense of reality given by the film. “ They asvsist in creating sympathy 
with people and things of the past.” “ Films would help me in the learning 
of history because they enlarge one’s sympathies ; they hel^D one to 
sympathise more than a text-book does.” “ By giving interest in stories 
of the past and by making the past or affairs of other lands live to us, 
they help history to perform its proper function, i.e, to promote social 
imagination.” 

495. Appreciation of Films’ Correlation of History and Geography. 

This leads to the second noteworthy point in the replies to Question 2, the 
students’ appreciation of the film in relating history and geography, both 
by showing actual scenery and, through the maps, relative position. 
50 remark on the advantage of seeing events in their proper setting, 
54 of being given the geographical background. “ The film gives a unity 
which should be the purpose of education, since it brings in many things 
beside those it actually aims at, e.f/. geography.” “ Films give a more 
complete realisation of the connection of history and geography.” “ One 
of the main ways in which films would be of assistance in the teaching of 
history is by providing a sound geographical and social background for 
the story.” This combination of scene and map is helpful. “ The film 
gives a better idea of the different countries and their relationship with one 
another.” They help “ realisation of when and where the events took 
place, the relative significance of each country, the effect of its history 
on other countries, and they arouse sympathy for other peoples.” Several 
make this point of the possibilities latent in the film of showing events in 
their international aspects, and so of creating an international outlook. 

496. The Value of the Animated Map. The effectiveness of the maps 
for actual learning of fact receives much comment. “ The maps are a 
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great help, and the shading of the countries is impressive and more striking 
than a stationary map.” “ Such maps and diagrams as were shown in 
the League film are helpful because of their clearness and simplicity.” 
“ History depends so much on geography that maps and diagrams are 
essential. In a film such as the one presented, the maps and diagrams 
appear more vivid and therefore of more value. The countries are shown 
so clearly that the situation of events is easily understood.” “ A history- 
book map does not leap to your mind like a map presented on the film.” 

497. Dangers Inherent in Use of the Animated Map. Three comments 
show the dangers inherent in the use of animated maps. ‘‘ A limited 
number of maps are essential if an accurate idea of places is required, but 
films containing too many maps and diagrams tend to confuse one.” “ It 
is not easy to grasp the significance of the maps in the historical films, as 
they follow one another too quickly.” “ Films containing maps would 
help to impress facts on students, but they would not teach the facts.” 

498. Presentation of Statistics. Pictorial representation of statistics 
was almost as much appreciated. The diagrams “ give a meaning to 
statistics.” Such phrases recur. “ The diagrams and statistics, which, 
when printed, seem so uninteresting and worthy of only a glance, become 
real and full of significance when shown on the films in such a manner as 
occurs in ‘ The World War and After.’ ” Again, one student feels differ- 
ently : “ People do not want too many statistics. £70,000,000 does not 
convey anything to the average adult.” 

499. The Film gives Coherence to Wide Topics. A third, though 
somewhat less marked, feature of these answers was the students’ realisa- 
tion of the value of the film in showing the connection between a series of 
events. “ Films help to give the idea of history growing out of itself and 
not being merely a string of incidents concerning heroes.” “ Films give 
you main facts and a broad outlook and touch all points of view in a short 
time.” “ In films the sequence of events can be better understood.” One 
student remarks : By the use of maps and diagrams difficult political 
situations are driven home.” Another : “ They also serve as a connecting 
link between social and political history.” Similar remarks are : ” Films 
^ive a connected and coherent picture.” “ Films connect facts together 
more clearly.” “ After having a course of lessons on a certain subject or 
reading round it widely, to see a film would make a clearer impression and 
help to fix the knowledge gained in the mind. It would gather together 
the important and outstanding facts or events and leave one with a 
definite idea of the subject which has been studied.” Many feel that the 
film can give a broad view of historical subjects. “ By the film every 
possible aspect of the subject, especially the difficult ones, such as statistics, 
visualisation of countries, etc., were made much clearer and far easier to 
understand.” “It is possible that these films will present events in a 
new light and enable the student to view world history from fresh stand- 

2 A 
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points and so create a wider outlook on the world as a whole.” It is 
evident that these students regard the film treatment as the reverse of 
shallow or episodic. 

500. Other Advantages. Many other points are made, which must be 
treated briefly. The film gives an impression known to be correct, and 
“ a clear and definite picture ” instead of those “ blurred and imaginary.” 
It is remembered because of its imj^ressiveness. Since the film quickly 
covers a great amount of ground, it is useful for revision. It creates the 
right “ atmosphere ” for past events. It provides an interesting variant. 
Learning is “ less fatiguing ” and “ more pleasurable.” Visualisation is 
helped. It is noteworthy that 3 think it will “ fimit ” the imagination, 
10 that it “ aids ” and 14 that it ‘‘ stimulates ” the imagination. One 
says, “ Films might tend to overstimulate the imagination.” 

601 . Value of Film to Intending Teachers. Three, second-year students 
think of the value of the film to themselves as future teachers. “ Pictorial 
historical films, if carefully prepared, would be of great value to students 
and would help them enormously in teaching children. These films give 
one the atmosphere of the time and the sense of the duration of time which 
text-books fail often to give.” “ Films could be of great use to students 
who are to be teachers and have no means of travelhng and hence can 
only give knowledge from stories and text-books. They would help to 
overcome the difficulty of presenting false material to the child.” “ Films 
give the student a clearer conception of the incident or incidents and so 
make it easier for the student to transmit the facts to others.” 

602. Answers to Question 3. In view of the two chief reasons given 
for the helpfulness of the films, actuality and the relation of incident to 
place, it is not surprising that in answering Question 3, the students are 
fairly evenly divided between those who prefer the diagrammatic and 
those who like the more purely pictorial film. The figures are : — 



Ist Year. 

2nd Year. 

Totals. 

The largely diagrammatic film . 

55 

39 

94 

The mainly pictorial film 

44 

44 

88 

Both types, according to subject 

5 

3 

8 

No answer .... 

4 

4 

8 


503. Answers to Question 4. In answering Question 4, many students 
begged the question, simply saying “ Animated maps and diagrams ” 
instead of giving some indication of the particular type of map which was 
most effective. Tabulated results of the more exact replies follow : — 

1st Year. 2nd Year. 

Darkened map of World War .... 23 14 

Analogies ....... 14 6 

Shooting lines ...... 4 2 

Animated numerals ..... 2 3 
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John Bull : Relative sizes for statistics 
Clock device ..... 
Cross-hatched maps. 

Constant repetition 

Routes by moving dotted line . 

Labels on maps .... 
Narrative form desirable . 


Ist Year. 2nd Year. 
2 0 

1 3 

1 2 

1 3 

1 
1 
4 


504. Answers to Question 5. Most students felt that a great variety 
of subjects could usefully be treated in the film, both social life and actual 
political events. The analysis of replies gives : — 



1st Year. 

2nd Year. 

Totals. 

Films on Social life 

14 

19 

33 

Filins on actual events 

37 

3 

40 

All types . . . . 

50 

63 

113 

No answer . . . . 

7 

5 

12 


Probably the special circumstances affected the replies. The students, no 
doubt, had in mind not only the sort of film that would help them to 
learn history, but also those that would help them in their teaching ; 
it would be an advantage to see on the film the stories they would later 
tell the children. 


505. Answers to Question 6 . Question 6 elicited further elaborations 
of personal opinion, but few new points were made. “ I think that 
historical films should be dramatic. One could gain more useful and 
lasting knowledge from a good lecture followed by reading than from the 
League of Nations picture.” ‘‘ Historical films are a great help at the 
end of a lecture to make one memorise history.” “ Films give no general 
outline of history, which is, after all, what the adult student needs most. 
Nevertheless, they transform what is usually classed as a dry subject into 
a wonderful story.” 

506. Criticism of Films. Pertinent comments on the particular films 
and on film construction in general were also provoked. “ Roman Britain ” 
was freely criticised as unreal ; a few considered the League film too long. 
“ It does not appear to me useful to include much data, as this, if it is to 
be absorbed, must be done so by repetition.” A few constructive sugges- 
tions were made. “ The films should be clear, concise, and to the point. 
Unnecessary scenes should be avoided.” “ The film should be more of a 
complete whole than a series of incidents.” “ The subject matter of the 
film should aim at containing material which cannot be found in books.” 

507. General Conclusions: Experiment 113. The test confirmed the 
view (a) of the attractiveness of the animated diagram and map for older 
students, while suggesting that there is no need for the exclusion of 
the pictorial element, and (6) of the suitability of the film method for 
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Senior scholars in Secondary Schools and for students, given the proper 
film. It is indubitable that the students appreciated the League film as 
an illuminative treatment of a wide and difficult subject. 

508. Experiment 114. Many of the Training College students took 
History as part of their college course, but as one subject amongst others. 
The question remained whether the film was likely to be of any use to 
more advanced students of history. Consequently, the League film and 
Reel II. of “ Wolfe ” was shown to the Historical Society of a local Uni- 
versity, and the members of the History School invited to give their im- 
pressions of the value of the method for themselves. Insufficient replies 
were, however, received for the views expressed to be quoted as repre- 
sentative, though all remarked on the value of the animated map for 
illustrating the course of a campaign, treaty changes, and the like. It is 
questionable to what the paucity of response was due — to profound con- 
tempt for the whole idea that films might possibly be of assistance to so 
advanced a group, or merely to negligence of an entirely optional task. 

509. Experiment 115: General Value of the Film. The two final ex- 
periments attacked the problem of the value of the film to the average 
adult evening class, to the members of W.E.A. classes, the extra-mural 
classes of Universities, and the like, people with little formal knowledge 
of history at the commencement of their evening work, and little training 
in habits of study. The League film and the second reel of the Wolfe film 
were shown to a W.E.A. class in a small industrial town in Yorkshire. 
The object of the meeting was briefly explained before the projection of 
the films. Immediately after the showing, the class was invited to fill in 
the question ])apers. 15 minutes was allowed for this. Then the papers 
were collected and discussion followed, this having been postj)oned that 
the papers might reflect the spontaneous opinion of each individual. 70 
people were present. Only 29 returned j^apers. All the writers were 
convinced of the value of the film for such classes. They think the 
film gives a clearer notion than books, so that the impression will the 
longer remain. Three write that they have a better visual than auditory 
memory. One says, “ Thousands learn more quickly by demonstration 
than by either word or print.” They are interested in the geographical 
aspect of the film. Such films will be useful “ in helping one to realise the 
surroundings of incidents and the difficulties.” Here, again, there is a 
feeling that for adults fairly recent and contemporary history might be 
portrayed. “ For adults, the film should show important political, re- 
ligious, and social happenings of the day.” 

510. Answers to Question 3. 22 people answered Question 3. The 

figures were : — 

The largely diagrammatic film . . . .10 

The mainly pictorial film ..... 2 

Both types, according to subject . . .10 
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511. Answers to Question 4. Only 4 felt competent to give an 
opinion on the relative effectiveness of the devices used. The results 
were : — 

The darkened map of World War ... 2 

Shooting lines ....... 3 

Stopping the film ...... 1 

512. Answers to Question 5. For replies to Question 5, the analysis 
was : — 

Films on social life . . . . . .15 

Films on actual events ..... 1 

All types ....... 8 

513. Answers to Question 6. Under Question 6, two suggest that the 
films should be shown more slowly. “ Films place the scene more vividly 
than word pictures, but they need to be slowed down considerably if they 
are to drive home the salient points. There is far too much to grasp in 
what we have seen to-night, particularly for one who knew nothing of the 
subject before. Such films will be more useful for revision of work than 
for teaching from the outset.” 

514. The Discussion. Discussion was somewhat desultory, though 
the feeling of the meeting was decidedly in favour of the helpfulness of the 
film. More was said after the meeting had been formally declared closed 
and members of the class gathered round the projector. Two points were 
raised similar to those raised by the Training College students. In the 
first place, one member pointed out that reconstruction of past scenes 
must be extremely well done to satisfy the adult. The Wolfe reel struck 
her as humorous and unreal ; the soldiers looked spick and span ; nobody 
looked anguished ; it was obviously artificial and therefore a pity for it to 
be shown. The value of the film in making the affairs of other countries 
less remote was also remarked, one member saying : “ When I read the 
newspaper, 1 pass over Balkan disputes. They ’re always having them, 
and they usually don’t affect me. When I saw the film, I began to feel 
that I ought to bother more about what was happening to these people.” 
The film induces in the adult, too, that sympathetic insight into the lives 
and problems of others that history should train. 

515. Experiment 116: General Value of the Film. The last experi- 
ment proved extremely interesting. The League film was shown to 50 
students of a W.E.A. group in an industrial city. The papers were filled 
in, as before, immediately after the completion of the film ; they were 
enlightening. 36 members gave in papers ; 35 felt the film would prove 
of decided help ; the solitary opposer explained that he was very short- 
sighted. The expressions of approbation on the film were frequently 
enthusiastic and very varied. They turned on this power of the film to 
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invest distant happenings with meaning. It is proposed to give fairly 
full quotations. The film is helpful — 

(1) “ By removing what may sometimes appear to be a sense of un- 
reality and remoteness concerning historical episodes. By making one 
realise that we are Uving a piece of history ourselves, and by showing our 
interrelation to the whole social and historical fabric. By proving to one 
that human nature is pretty much the same the world over and that 
other people have their loves and hates and difficulties and points of 
view.” 

(2) “ Films would make things more vivid and clearer. The life of 
people in different ages and different countries would be more intelligible 
and one would be able to see how events affected ordinary people and not 
only statesmen and rulers. This would make things seem of real moment 
to everybody, and so should make people take a keener interest in present- 
day problems and ways of solving them and enable them to use their vote 
to some purpose.” 

(3) “The film would be of assistance: — To make the unfamiliar 
familiar, e.g. reduce disputes to realities, e.g. the street fight and the 
Serajevo murder. To encourage impartiality — by showing exactly i)arallel 
cases of war refugees in all countries. To visualise social conditions in 
other countries or in our country at earlier periods of time. To keep events 
in joerspective — there is a world elsewhere — destroy insularity and preju- 
dice. To face minds with stark realities — the blind soldiers, war graves, 
destruction, etc. To point the fact that ‘ folks are folks ’ — the Aaland 
Islands as a moral fact and as a political row.” 

(4) “ Films would make everything in the past be really a part of 
the present. One is apt to regard things which happened years ago to be 
finished and to have little connection with life to-day. S(‘eing people in 
past times actually going about their work and doing everyday things 
makes them more human, and one is able to realise how different laws 
gradually changed their lives. Certain figures and events stand out in 
history as isolated people or facts. Films would show them in true 
relation to their period, and a better judgment could be formed of their 
value. Important but undramatic events could bo shown as sowing the 
seed of later events. Foreign affairs become more interesting when 
one has seen the people of those lands in circumstances akin to one’s 
own.” 


516. Combination of History and Geography. Again, it is noticeable 
that the members of this class are impressed by the combination of 
history and geograi)hy. Interest is aroused in people of other lands as 
well as of other times. “ Pictorial illustration gives one a much clearer 
idea of other countries’ architecture and dress, and also creates atmosphere. 
Maps shown on the screen give a more vivid impression of location and 
area occupied by various nations.” “ The flash map at the beginning of 
the League of Nations film showing the extent of the war and the nations 
concerned was a revelation.” “ The hatched diagrams and growing black 
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shading are exceedingly good in helping the average person, child or adult, 
to grasp the significance of territorial changes.” “ A film with a geo- 
graphical setting gives substance or reality to places of historical interest ; 
hence the appeal becomes wider and deeper. The maps are very useful 
for enabling one to fix the position of the places in question.” 

517. Presentation of Statistics. The presentation of statistical facts 
appealed to this group. “ The diagrams help in the understanding of 
statistical reports. Reading masses of figures from a book is apt to leave 
one with very vague ideas as to what are the facts which the figures are 
intended to convoy.” “ Tedious details of, e.g., balance sheets, are made 
interesting and more easily understood.” 

518. Miscellaneous Points. The film’s value as a resume and grouping 
of the partially known is stressed. “ Films are useful as a revision of a 
period in which a scries of events needs to be linked into a whole.” “ They 
serve as a means of driving home facts with which we arc already 
acquainted, and so help the memory. To most people, pictures are more 
interesting than words, and the impression is deeper.” Two people 
express the following view : “ After a day’s work the film is easier to 
grasp than the ordinary text-book if one is fatigued.” One member 
writes : “ The study of history would be speeded up.” Another explains : 
“ The adult student’s brain is not fresh when he starts his work, and also 
he is often working against time. Many points that would take hours of 
study aloTie or perhaps much of a teacher’s time could be shown on the 
films and be instantly grasped by an adult student. Many an adult 
student who wishes to take a course in Modern History is handicapped by 
his lack of knowledge of the past, but does not wish to spend a long time 
in studying this. A short coimse by means of the film would bring the 
past and its lessons before his mind in an attractive and effective way.” 
Further, ‘‘ they help out the imagination by making general reading seem 
more x>articular.” One student points out a fresh as|)cct of the relation 
of the film and imagination. “ Constant reading may tend to dull the 
imagination. We sec things through a maze of words. The x^ros and 
cons of Serajevo are interminable — the fact is a stupidity followed by 
a crime.” 

519. Answers to Question 3. Again, the members’ axq^reciation of 

the value of the map and diagram ax^x^^^**^ answers to Question 3. 

The largely diagrammatic film . . . .21 

The mainly pictorial film ..... 3 

Both, according to subject . . . .10 

No rex)ly 2 

One student seems to exx3ress the general view when he says that the 
film should be mainly diagrammatic with some pictorial scenes for 
leaven.” 
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520. Answers to Question 4. 20 replied to the question on tl e most 


effective devices, as follows : — 

Darkened map of World War . . . .16 

Cross-hatched map ...... 10 

Shooting lines ....... 2 

Animated diagrams ...... 2 

Statistical diagrams (relative sizes) ... 2 

Analogies ....... 2 

Have short films ...... 1 

521. Answers to Question 5. 35 replied to Question 5 : — 

Films on social life . . . . . .10 

Actual events ....... 2 

All types ....... 23 


The opinions expressed in the last answers obviously depended on the 
balancing of two ideas in the minds of the class. Their predilections, as 
in many W.E.A. groups, arc for Social History, but they have realised 
from the League film the value of the cinema in showing the interconnec- 
tion of political events and the interdependence of nations. Hence, replies 
after this nature are given : “ Social background and complicated political 
events to make clear their connection, as in the League film.” 

522. Answers to Question 6. Question 6 drew forth interesting obser- 
vations, mostly on the type of film. Some comments are : “ Almost 
anything filmed would be clearer.” “ Might I suggest historical films to 
interest adults could range round industries, showing the development of 
an industry from its inception and giving some details of the work which 
has been put in both by employer and employed to make the industry 
what it has come to.” “ We need films that do not work on one’s 
emotions, so that intellect is not dominated by them.” “ I consider that 
historical films will probably prove themselves of even higher value to 
adult students than to children, as the adult student will in most cases 
have assimilated a fair amount of book knowledge on the subject. The 
film shown to-night made me realise as never before from mere reading, 
and seeing occasional British and American war films, the real meaning of 
the World War. Never before have I realised how little of the whole 
world was not involved at some time or another in the great struggle. Of 
course, the pictorial representation needs elucidating by a good deal of 
book work and ordinary lecturing and so forth, but, nevertheless, the film 
will, I think, prove invaluable in causing the dry bones of history to come 
together to form a really living picture.” “ Films for adult students 
should try to avoid the conventional presentation of history and afford 
food for discussion.” “ The film’s main object should be to put history 
in a way in which it cannot be forgotten. Therefore, too much should 
not be attempted in each film and a thorough discussion should take 
place.” “ I think that to make problems pictorial they have to be 
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simplified somewhat, and that this simplification might be misleading — 
but the advantages exceed, I think, the danger of simplification, if it is 
one. Films might be made by propagandists, but this also applies to 
books.” “ The lecturer to-night was careful to point out that the League 
of Nations film was prepared originally for children, but I feel that it was 
not too elementary for most adults, and to my mind it is a great danger 
to assume that people know too much, especially about history. I 
cannot help but feel after what I have seen to-night that the film can be a 
splendid medium in education. Impartiality is most important and 
simpheity.” “ War is really an impossible subject to depict in film form — 
atmosphere cannot be achieved.” “ The tutor or any student should be 
at liberty to stop the display at any point desired for the purpose of 
elucidating, emphasising, or questioning points.” 

523. The Discussion, After the papers had been collected, a keen 
discussion was carried on for 45 minutes. Few points not already men- 
tioned in reviewing the papers were, however, made. The League film 
itself was criticised as being ‘‘ good propaganda but bad history,” on such 
familiar grounds as that the murder of the Archduke Francis Ferdinand 
was presented as the cause of war (this defect has now been remedied) ; 
and that the garden dispute was a false analogy, the settlement being too 
simple. Two members felt that biograjjhical films would be helpful ; 
when a class was studying a subject from books, biographical sketches of 
the leading people concerned might be shown on the film, to make these 
persons more than names and to give colour to the whole period. The 
difficulty of selecting subjects so as to avoid injury to the students’ sense 
of historical perspective and proportion was mooted. “ If we film a few 
things, shouldn’t we have to film everything ? ” There was a general 
feeling that films would need far more careful editing than text-books, for 
the former possessed a more compelling appeal. The remark of one 
member appropriately summarises the final conclusion of the meeting : 
‘‘ I think that, in the hands of capable people and given at a proper time, 
there is not a doubt but that films would be helpful.” 

524. Summary: Experiments 115 and 116. Though, as was said 
above, general conclusions on the value of the film for adult classes cannot 
be founded on so few tests as these, there is certainly a suggestion that 
the film might be of more than a little assistance. Films for such purposes 
should be simple and not too long, containing an admixture of pictorial 
scenes with maps and diagrammatic matter ; in this connection the 
spread of dark shading and the shooting line or arrow were considered the 
most effective of the devices used. It would seem that films on social and 
industrial hfe, or those of the League type, dealing with a series of inter- 
connected events, particularly those of international concern, might help 
to give reality and coherence to the subjects studied. 



CHAPTER XVII 


SUMMARY OF CONCLUSIONS ON THE VALUE OF THE 

CLASSROOM FILM FOR TEACHING HISTORY, AFTER 

INVESTIGATION IN VARIOUS TYPES OF SCHOOL, ETC., 

WITH SIX AVOWEDLY EXPERIMENTAL FILMS 

1. Type of Evidence. Evidence must be secured from the personal in- 
vestigation of an enquirer, from practical teachers of all types, and from 
the children, students, etc., to whom the films arc shown. (18, 119, 122, 
123, 490, 491.) 

2. Judgment on the Value of the Historical Teaching Film. Judgment 
on the value of the historical teaching film must necessarily vary with the 
conception of the aims with which history is taught. (Chapter II., 252.) 

3. Attitude of Teachers towards the Use of the Film in the Classroom. 
A remarkable change in attitude was noticed among teachers who took 
part in the enquiry and saw the results obtained in follow-up lessons. 
(124, 214, 252 ; Appendix D, 7 ; Appendix E, 12.) 

4. General Effect of the Historical Teaching Film. 

(a) It gives life to the past as nothing else does by 

(i) portraying life in movement. (218-20.) 

(ii) giving a background with full detail. (215-17, 310, 320 ; 

Appendix D, 4.) 

(b) It arouses interest that stimulates the children to further mental 
eflFort ; this is shown in their readiness to ask questions, in desire for 
books, and in other forms of self -activity. It is a fallacy that the historical 
teaching film encourages mental passivity. The interest aroused seems 
to be permanent. (227, 231, 233, 234, 278, 292 ; Appendix D, 3, 7-11 ; 
Appendix E, 4, 5.) 

(c) It stimulates imagination. The children realise the past, gain 
some sympathetic insight into the lives and feelings of the men and women 
of the past, and get a fuller and clearer picture of the environment ; thus, 
they can the better imaginatively reconstruct for themselves other scenes 
of the same period as those seen on the films. (204, 221-3 ; Appendix C ; 
Appendix E, 7.) 

(d) It helps children to assimilate ; they gain both in grip and 
atmosphere. (212 ; cf. quoted reports and analysis of marks, passim, 
e.g. 202.) 
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(e) It helps children to remember, judging by the results of the de- 
layed tests. (213 ; Appendix D, 3 ; cf. quoted reports and analysis of 
marks, passim, e.g. 162, 207.) 

(/) It forces children to find their own words to express opinions and 
describe scenes, not merely to borrow those of the teacher or text-book. 
(162, 235.) 

(g) It presents a point of view to the children in addition to that of 
the teacher and the text-book. (162, 249.) 

(h) It affords pleasure to the children, not merely because it is a 
change from ordinary routine. Hence, it tends to lead children both to 
enjoy history more and to desire a better type of film. (232, 314 ; cf. 127, 
179 ; Appendix E, 11.) 

5. Value for Audiences of Various Types and Ages. 

(a) Junior Schools. Children below the ago of 9-|- derive less advan- 
tage from the use of historical films than from oral lessons. (Chapter X., 
especially 254-60, 262.) 

Children of 9 to 11 like and respond well to the film, but a need for 
the historical teaching film in the Junior School has not been established. 
(74, 184-7, 192-3, 261, 263-4.) 

Infoi'mal, Formal. 

No. of Experiments with children of Junior School 

age ....... 11 10 

(b) Senior Schools. The film is peculiarly valuable in this type of 
school (126-43). This is especially true of schools in poor districts in 
towns (Chapter VII., 219, 238), and in rural schools, where opportunities 
are restricted in certain directions. (Chapter VIII., especially 182, 189, 
209 ; Appendix U, 5). 

Taformal. Formal. 

No. of Experiments with children in schools of 

Senior School type . . . . . 18 13 

No. of Experiments with children in schools in Poor 

Districts ....... 22 

No. of Experiments with children in Rural Schools— 

6 with Senior scholars . . . '( ^ 

2 with Junior scholars . . . J 

(c) Secondary Schools. Even in Secondary Schools with their academic 
bias the film is useful. In the Upper Classes the film serves for revision, 
as a basis of discussion, and for critical api)reciation , historical and 
aesthetic. (Chapters Xf.-XII., 289-93, 300, 308-9, 321, 324-5.) 

Informal. Formal. 

No. of Experiments in Secondary Schools— 

History ....... 46 15 

Latin ....... 5 

(d) Training Colleges. The one experiment carried out in a Training 
College produced striking results. For intending teachers of history. 
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particularly for the non-specialist, the historical teaching film might be 
of the greatest value. (491-507.) 

(e) Adult Classes. The few experiments carried out show that adult 
students might find the historical teaching film valuable in a variety of 
ways. Further enquiry appears desirable. (509-23.) 

6. Effect on the Backward and the Apt Pupil. 

{a) Many backward children noticeably profit by the historical 
teaching film ; they take more part in oral lessons, show a greater grip of 
fact and sense of atmosphere in essays after the films, and remember more 
than usual. (237-8 ; cf. quoted reports and analysis of marks, 129, 132, 
145, 156, 158, 163, 281, et passim.) 

(b) On the other hand, some children usually near the top of the class 
do less well after seeing a film than after the ordinary type of lesson. 
(239-40 ; cf. quoted reports and analysis of marks, 138, 164, 165, 271, 
et passim.) 

7. Value of Historical Films for Language Teaching. A few experi- 
ments tried with Latin classes seem to show that the interest in learning 
the Latin language could be increased by a film which made real and living 
the peoples of another civilisation and otherwise gave significance to what 
often seems to remain mere words. There is room for experiment with 
films specially constructed for this purpose in the teaching of both 
classical and modern languages. (Chapter XV., 5 tests.) 

8. The Technique of using the Historical Teaching Film with a Class. 

(а) The teacher should see the film beforehand ; he should also be 
provided with a synopsis of its contents, and know what he expects the 
children to learn from it. He can then briefly induce the right atmosphere 
by a few, preparatory words. (246, 249 ; cf. 184.) 

(б) Occasional, oral comments are useful during the showing of the 
film, particularly to direct attention to inanimate things, but such com- 
ments should remain subordinate to the film. As the quality of the films 
improve, the necessity for comment may disappear. (205, 245-6, 328, 
338: cf. 154, 259.) 

(c) Occasionally, the film may be stopped to emx)hasise some important 
point or to examine detail, especially when the film is not well con- 
structed. It is better to study a new topic by usual methods and to show 
the film with few or no stops, than to spend time in giving the film with 
frequent interruptions for explanation. (90, 96, 247-8.) 

(d) When the film has been shown, the children should bo encouraged 
to ask questions and start a general discussion ; this serves to help the 
children to organise the new information gained, to allow for correction of 
misapprehensions, to satisfy the curiosity aroused and give vent to the 
interest created, in fact, to make the knowledge gained from the film a 
more permanent possession of the child from the exercise of his thought 
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upon it. Without this follow-up discussion, the historical teaching film 
loses a very great part, if not all, of its value, as a teaching medium in the 
classroom. (224, 229-33, 326.) 

(e) Some teachers recommend showing the film twice to backward 
children, but if time is short, it is better to spend time in discussion than 
to show the film twice. (96 (c).) 

(/) The historical teaching film can be used either as introduction or 
during the course of the study of a topic or for purposes of revision. 
(241-4, 327 ; Appendix E, 10.) 

9. Conditions for Successful Showing. Unless the apparatus used 
is simple and light, the historical teaching film should be shown in a 
siiecial room where the apparatus is fixed. In such a room, particular 
attention should be paid to the complete exclusion of light and to ventila- 
tion. Each child should have a clear and undistorted view. The larger 
the picture and the more silent the machine the better. (464-8 ; 
Appendix D, 18-19 ; A])pendix E, 16.) 

10. Type of Film required. 

(a) The (j^uality of the photography should be reasonably good. 
Children do not expect in school the standard of the super-film. (440; 
cf. 153, 170.) 

(5) One reel, or at the most two reels, are the most suitable for 
teaching purposes. (426 ; Appendix D, 16-17 ; Appendix E, 13.) 

(c) The film must be an artistic whole, not a mere collection of cuts 
lacking in logical sequence. (339-46, 427-8, 139 ; Appendix E, 15.) 

(d) The film should consist mainly of scenes of actual life, maps and 
diagrammatic matter being subordinate to these. (388, 408-9, 429.) 

(c) The reproduction of historical atmosphere is of the first import- 
ance ; as complete accuracy as possible should be achieved in archaeo- 
logical detail. Battles and other scenes where it is almost impossible to 
obtain an effect of reality, should be avoided. (378-9, 437-8.) 

(/) The utmost care is necessary if well-known historical characters 
are introduced. Close-ups of such persons are unconvincing. (319, 383, 
389, 391, 420, 439.) 

(gr) Modern and ancient people should not be jjortrayed in the same 
reel. The dull child is confused, and all pay most attention to their con- 
temporaries. (61, 350, 354, 432.) 

(h) The presentation of the material should be direct ; children below 
the age of 13 J years do not readily understand analogies presented on the 
screen. (137, 177, 396.) 

(i) One or two animated maps are valuable additions to a film, com- 
bining, with the showing of natural scenery, to give that geographical 
background for events which is often not clearly realised by children, and 
serving to break down the artificial barrier so harmfully erected in the 
children’s minds between the closely allied subjects of history and 
geography. (138, 406, 410, 495-6.) 
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(j) Experiment is needed in the preparation of various types of 
teaching film. The majority of teachers prefer films on social life, but 
many feel that events of vital, historical importance could advantageously 
be shown on the screen. There is scope with younger children for the 
biographical film, and for the film with a child as the central character. 
The topical budget might also be used. In the Upper Forms of Secondary 
Schools the predominantly diagrammatic film would seem to be valuable. 
It would be a mistake to film the historical novel for purposes of history 
teaching. The tests have shown that interest centres on action rather 
than on setting ; in such films, therefore, children would concentrate on 
the plot, which would have no real, historical significance. Similarly, the 
expensive spectacular film is not likely to prove of value for this purpose. 
Films can deal with causal relationships, ideas, and motives, cf. the 
League of Nations film. They need be neither episodic nor concerned 
merely with concrete detail and the lighter side of history. To sum 
up, the film should provide scenes arranged in a definite sequence and 
selected for the definite purpose of history teaching. (Chax^ter XIII., 
especially 441 ; 323, 324, 332-7, 400-1, 408-25, 460-3 ; Appendix D, 12, 15 ; 
Appendix E, 5.) 

11. The Production of the Historical Teaching Film. 

(а) The school film can be satisfactorily produced only through the 
co-operation of practical teacher, historical expert, and professional pro- 
ducer, these contributing severally acquaintance with the needs of the 
child, scholarship, and technical knowledge. (376, 443.) 

(б) Sincerity and simplicity should be the keynote of the production. 
(332-7, 368-9, 437 ; Appendix D, 14.) 

(c) The scenes should not be overcrowded, nor sub-titles difficult and 
long. There should be no such resemblance between scenes as might lead 
to confusion. (190, 373, 379, 434-6.) 

(d) Each scene should remain sufficiently long on the screen, when the 
film is shown at its normal pace, for the children clearly to realise the 
significance not only of action but of surroundings, buildings, dress, etc. 
(257-9, 353, 367, 430.) 

(e) Maps and diagrams should bo bold and of the animated tyi)e ; 
few should be shown in films intended for general school use. (167, 380, 
407 (6), 409-10, 431, 497.) 

(/) It is not suggested that experiments in the production of this type 
of film are at the present time likely to provide adequate financial returns 
to the producer. The use of the same films throughout the English- 
speaking portions of the Empire would obviously increase the market. 
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DETAILED ACCOUNT OF THE SUBJECT MATTER 
OF THE FILMS USED 

1. “People of the Axe.” Production. “People of the Axe” is a short, one- 
reel film acted by the boys of the Altrincham County High School. It gives a 
picture of life in the New Stone Age. 

2. Sources suggested : Immigration. The film opens with the title, “ The 
Professor digs,” and shows a Professor of Archaeology and schoolboys of to-day 
excavating a long barrow on a hillside. A skull is found and examined, and 
“ an axe-head of polished stone.” Follows the caption, “ The Professor’s 
Story.” The Professor talks to the boys, who listen closely. Then we read, 
“ More than six thousand years ago they came across the Channel,” and see men 
paddling dug-out canoes arriving on the coast. “ For centuries they wandered 
over the hill-tops, tending their flocks and hunting.” A Stone Age family clad 
in skins slowly advances across the skyline of a hill. The leader, staff in hand, 
leads a horse. They drive with them a few goats and sheep. 

.3. Occupations of the New Stone Age. Next comes the story of the boy, 
Fleet, first seen asleep, apparently at one side of a pit dwelling. He wakes, 
yawns, and is then seen creeping out of the low entry of the hut, the exterior of 
which is plainly shown. He climbs the rough stockade of the village and runs 
down the hillside to a pool in the wooded valley. He drinks, looks up, and 
listens. “ There were bears in the forest in those days.” A bear is seen 
amongst the tree branches, and Fleet creeps cautiously away. “ Sometimes 
Fleet would visit the flint-mines.” Ho watches two men engaged in surface- 
mining with antler pick and bone shovels, and picks up a flint. “ Or inspect the 
deer-traps.” He examines a trap of loosely interwoven branches laid on the 
ground, whether over a pit or no is not very clear. “ He would often go down 
to the sea for shellfish.” Fleet looks for shellfish in shallow pools and sits and 
eats them upon the rocks. He then returns to the village, of which first a 
general view is given. “ They were busy folk up at the village.” Close-up 
scenes of people engaged in various occupations follow. “ They tended sheep ” 
— a flock of sheep is driven within the stockade. “ They shaped weapons from 
flint ” — a man chips flint weapons. “ And polished them ” — he polishes an 
axe-head against a large stone and tries its fit in a wooden shaft. “ They 
scraped skins ” — two children scrape a skin stretched on the ground. “ And 
sewed garments ” — a woman sews a skin with a bone needle. “ They made 
pottery ” — a woman moulds a clay x)ot. “ And baskets ” — another weaves a 
basket of willow. “ They even wove rough cloth ” — two people operate a 
primitive loom. “ One day a pedlar of flints came to the village.” The pedlar 
raps at the stockade. Boys see who it is, and tell the news. The villagers flock 
to welcome the pedlar. He becomes the centre of an excited group, who watch 
him open his bag and display spear-heads and arrow-heads. Fleet’s father 
offers skins to the pedlar ; one is rejected in exchange for an axe -head ; another 
is added to it to effect an exchange — “ Fleet’s father bought a fine axe-stone.” 

383 
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The exchange is made. “And Fleet bought an arrow-head.” The pedlar 
accepts, after some examination, the tooth necklace that Fleet wore, giving him 
the arrow-head. 

4. Hunting Scenes. Fleet i»then seen alone outside the hut with a straight, 
.slender branch for arrow-shaft. He cuts a notch at the top, inserts the arrow- 
head, and binds it to the shaft with sinews. “ So Fleet went hunting the deer.” 
Fleet is in the woodland, equipped with bow and arrow. He stalks a herd of 
deer, and finally climbs a tree and shoots. “ This was his first kill.” The 
villagers crowd round Fleet on his arrival home. ‘ ‘ The meat was soon cooking ’ ’ 
— a fire of bracken and wood on an outside, stone hearth is seen, the meat 
suspended on a raised horizontal branch and tended by a woman. “ Fleet told 
a fine tale that night.” Fleet is seen standing in the firelight telling his story 
with gusto. This fades into the title “So Fleet became a mighty hunter,” 
when the Professor and boys arc shown again, “ and perhaps this is one of his 
axe-heads.” The boys look interestedly at the flint, and the reel ends. 

5. “ People of the Lake.” A Scout visits a Lake Village. This is a some- 
what longer reel, dealing with the Bronze Age. Under the caption “ Scout 

Brown was fond of archaeology, anthropology, ethnology, and ” a Scout is 

shown reading a history-book and drinking ginger beer amongst the sand dunes 
on a .summer’s afternoon. He goes to sleep and wakens to find a man in tunic 
and liorned helmet, armed with a round shield, hurling a spear at him from the 
top of a neighbouring dune. A second spear follows. The Scout interestedly 
examines its leaf -shaped head, then rises to confront his enemy, who, however, 
has disap])eared. Book under arm, the Scout walks across the sand and finds 
himself on the shores of a lake. On an island in the middle of the lake is a 
settlement. The Scout sees that it is like the picture of primitive lake dwellings 
shown in his book. As he looks, all is alarm in the village. Who is this 
stranger ? A tall warrior puts out from the village jetty and jjaddles across the 
lake. • This time the paddle is carefully shaped, the canoe made with pointed 
prow. The warrior reaches the shore, and, cape flying in the breeze, stealthily 
advances on the Scout, feeling the edge of his socketed axe. The Scout finds 
his axe ; the two weapons are compared by alternate appearance on the screen. 
Just as the warrior seems about to cleave the Scout’s skull. Brown blow^s a shrill 
blast on his Scout whistle. The Bronze man, terrified, kneels before him. 
Then “ Scout Brown investigates.” The warrior and Scout paddle back to the 
village. The villagers curiously gather around them at the landing-stage, some 
wearing leather, some skins, and some cloth garments. The Scout is taken 
between the huts to the Chief, who inquisitively examines the boy’s garments. 
The Scout, seeing the Chief’s interest in his hat, hands it to him. The Chief 
dons it, and struts up and down in pride. Friendship being established, 
the two sit down outside a hut and each continues his examination of the 
curious equipment of the other. The Scout examines a Bronze Age dagger, the 
Chief the Scout’s knife. “ The Chief was a good Scout, but he hadn’t passed all 
his tests.” He cut himself on the sharp blade and had to be bandaged up by 
the boy. Meantime, a boy of the village picks up the Scout’s book, wonderingly 
examines it, apparently upside down, and steals away with this new treasure. 
The Scout retrieves his property by lassoing the child in the midst of the 
laughing tribesmen. 

6. The People at Work. Then follows “ A tour of inspection.” The Chief 
takes the Scout to see the strong stockade and points to the protective water. 
Again, villagers are seen weaving, spinning with distaff and spindle, and making 
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pottery ornamented with straight-line patterns. The Scout peers inside the 
smith’s hut. In the firelight, he is shown making a spear-head with a bone for 
a hammer. Pound him are placed shields, swords, and other weapons. Re- 
turning to the centre of the village, the Scout takes out a box of Swan Vestas ; 
a close-up is shown. When he strikes a match, the villagers in awe salute him 
with raised spears, “ Hail to the God of Fire.” 

7. Warfare in the Bronze Age. Then comes a shout from the sentinel at 
the stockade, “ An enemy.” A warrior appears silhouetted alone on the crest 
of a neighbouring hill. He winds his bugle, and beside him stand his clan. 
“ The hill tribes are on the warpath.” In the village, hurried preparations are 
made. The men run to the fencing. The enemy rush down the slope, wade 
through the water, attack the stockade. The 8cout, at the fence, waves on the 
villagers to the defence. A breach is made, but the Scout fells the invaders as 
they push through one by one. His axe is wrested from him, he is driven to bay 
between hut and stockade, a spear about to pierce him. At the crucial moment 
lie awakes, to find fcllow-Scouts jirodding him with Scout poles. 

8. “ Roman Britain,” Reel 1. General Village Life. This film, a scries of cuts 
from the picture-house film Boadicea,” was produced for school use by 
British Instructional Films Ltd. Reel I. is entitled “ The Britons at Peace.” 
The first sub-title runs, “ When the Romans came to Britain in a.d. 49, they 
found the Britons living in villages of mud huts thatched with reeds.” A long 
shot of an almost deserted village is shown, round huts groujied around the 
rectangular house of the Chief, the settlement fenced by a stockade. “ At the 
approach of danger all the villagers rushed within the palings and the gates were 
shut.” Two women are approaching the village carrying baskets full of ears 
of grain. A man comes ruiming from behind, pointing excitedly outward. 
They all rush inside the gate, where other people are calling to them, and the 
gates are closed. “ The Britons were a corn-growing ]Xiople. It was partly the 
rich harvests of the Britons which tempted the Romans.” In the cornfield, men 
in loose tunics and long baggy trousers are cutting the corn with curved iron 
sickles. Women are gathering the grain into baskets. “ The Britons got food 
in another way.” A man warily advances through a forest. He sights a wild 
boar, of which a fearsome close-up is shown, and hurls liis spear. Other occupa- 
tions are then pictured. The title, “ The Britons were highly skilled in such 
jjrimitive arts as basket-making.” precedes a close-up of a basket -maker working 
at a half-made willow basket, and that of “ and pottery-making ” is before a 
close-up of a potter. He rolls the clay into spirals, coils them one above the 
other, then smooths out with his hands the inside of the bowl. 

9. Life and Government of the Chiefs. The interior of the Chief’s house is 
then given — “ The houses of the Chiefs were spacious, and vessels of gold and 
silver were used.” The room is large, the walls hung with skins. The Chief lies 
ill on a low couch at the left of the room. A circlet of gold binds his forehead ; 
his tunic is embroidered. His daughter gives him a drink from a golden goblet. 
Before we see his wife, we are told, ” The women of all ranks occupied them- 
selves with spinning.” The Chieftainess is seated, spimiing, on a high, throne- 
like, wooden chair against the arm of which rests her distaff. She wears a long 
white gown and dark mantle, and her hair is arranged in two long plaits drawn 
over the shoulder. At the back of the room, on a low stool, sits a minstrel 
mournfully plucking his harp strings. The caption, “ Like their descendants 
the Welsh, the British loved music,” precedes a close-up view. Then the Chief 
dies. “ On the death of the King, his successor, in this case the Queen, crowned 
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herself in the presence of the elders of the tribe.” The Chief is seen lying on the 
ground. His daughter kneels beside him. The Queen stands immobile. Women 
enter, hair streaming, and kneel, wailing and beating their breasts. A Druid 
enters and other indistinct figures. The Queen stoops, takes the circlet from 
the Chief’s head, and slowly places it upon her own. “ As a sign of mourning, 
British women unplaited their hair.” The Queen, trance-like, unfastens her 
hair. 

10. Religion of the Britons. Here the story changes. The next sub-title 
reads, “ The Britons worshipped spirits which they believed to inhabit the trees,” 
and the Chief’s daughter is shown casting flowers before a tree and kneeling in 
worship, while a young Roman, or so he seems, leading a horse on loosely held 
reins, watches her. The caption follows, “ The Priests, called Druids, were 
treated everywhere with the greatest respect,” and the people kneel while the 
Druid speaks to them, or prays, from the steps of the Chief’s dwelling. They 
form a procession — “ The stone altars of the Druids were always built in lonely 
places ” — and are seen filing into the clearing round a small, stone altar formed 
of upright stones placed in a circle and covered with a domed top. “ The chief 
Druid mounted the altar to pray.” This second Druid is an old, bearded man, 
with white hair, wreath-circlcd. He carries what is presumably mistletoe in his 
hand, and prays with much dramatic fervour, standing on the altar top. The 
people dance wildly around him — “ The ceremonies included dancing and sing- 
ing to primitive drums ” — and a human victim appears to be bound and 
wounded in the midst of the mel4c. 

11, “ Roman Britain,” Reel II. Outdoor Scenes : Gates and Forum. This 
reel is shorter than Reel I., and the scenes themselves more brief. It is called 
“ Roman Civilian Life.” We are told, “ The Roman occupation of Britain was 
a military one. For nearly 400 years Roman soldiers were a common sight in 
Britain.” A posse of Roman soldiers preceded by an officer march along a road 
bounded by thick hedges and trees. “ The Romans stationed in Britain lived 
chiefly in large walled towns, entered by a drawbridge over the moat.” The 
inliabitants of the town are stationed on each side of the roadway leading to the 
bridge, to greet an important Roman official on his first arrival. The walls are 
very dimly seen, but the curved wooden drawbridge with its twin towers is 
admirably clear. The townsmen raise their arms in Roman salutation as the 
dignitary is carried by in his litter. This heads the cavalcade, which is brought 
up in the rear by a guard of soldiers. “ The centre of the life and business of a 
Roman town is the forum,” A double line of soldiers file into the market-place 
from the arch of the surrounding colonnade. “ On one side stood the Temple 
of Victory.” The front of the temple is seen, and then a close-up of the winged 
statue of Victory over the entrance. “ A Roman dandy followed by his 
attendants, a source of great amusement to the less civilised Britons. ” A dandy 
with tunic and toga and very affected manners greets a Roman lady who is being 
carried through the forum on a litter. Two or three wild-looking Britons, 
middle-aged workmen with pots and bundles, laugh at the scene, and a lad 
imitates the attitudes of the Roman. The Britons are jostled against the 
Roman, who angrily turns, but “ Roman soldiers are always ready to act as 
police and quell disturbances,” and two or three soldiers rush forward and bear 
off the unruly Britons into custody. “ Little knots of Roman women would 
gather to exchange news ” — and groups, mostly of young girls apparently in the 
early twenties, chat in a corner of the forum, while “ Strings of slaves heavily 
laden threaded their way through the throng.” These slaves are bent beneath 
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the weight of baskets on shoulder and back, and are harried forward under the 
lash of Roman soldiers. 

12. The Basilica — Government. The interior of the basilica is next shown. 
“ In the basilica all the important business of state was performed. The 
Governor sat in state between the statue of the Emperor and an altar.” We are 
given a brief glimpse of the length of the hall, with its pillars, and with many 
Romans again ranked at sides as if leaving passage for a visitor. A close-up is 
given of the Governor, with purple bordered toga, seated on a raised dais, 
attended by a lictor with fasces and by one other person. Smoke rises from the 
low altar behind him. The personage already seen in the litter approaches the 
steps — “ the arrival of orders from the Emperor.” The Governor rises, the two 
salute, the newcomer hands a roll to the Governor, who turns to the altar, backed 
by the statue of the Emperor, and bows deeply, raising the roll aloft between his 
hands. He then turns, waves the newcomer to a seat, and resumes his own to 
read the message. The letter, printed in roman capitals, purj)orts to come 
from Nero, and orders the Procurator to collect a double tithe of corn from those 
parts of the province which have hitherto paid only one. The message is thrown 
large upon the screen, first in Latin and then in English . Wo leave the Governor 
looking balefully upon the messenger. The identity of this official never 
becomes clear. Personally, I turned him into the Procurator, and used the 
obvious displeasure of the Governor to illustrate the cool relations between 
Governor and Procurator usual in the Roman provinces. 

13. Social Life. Scenes in the baths and a Roman house follow — “ After 
business was finished and before supper, a Roman usually went to the baths and 
was massaged.” This scene gives merely one corner of the baths where the 
Governor reclines upon a couch while slaves massage him. The attendant 
formerly with him in the basilica here appears in the guise of barber, handing 
a looking-glass for the Governor’s judgment on the success of his ojx^rations. 
“ The guests assembled for supper outside the dining-room.” The Governor, 
toga doffed, greets his guests in the open corridor, where pleasure is momentarily 
interrupted by the hasty arrival of a centurion with some urgent message. 
Then follows a triclinium scene, and “ at table the company is entertained with 
music and garlands are placed on their heads.” Two guests, a man and woman, 
drink together from one goblet, “ A friendly custom — two people share one 
cup.” Slaves in the background waft fans. The scene is hilarious and 
convivial. 

14. The Defence of the City at Night. “ Meanwhile, at nightfall, the 
sentries left the bridge.” “ The bridge was then raised by the labour of slaves, 
who turned a great wooden wheel.” As the half-naked slaves turn the windlass 
they are lashed by Roman soldiers. “ From the towers of the bridge signals 
were made at night by torches” — a Briton waves a lighted brand from the watch- 
tower. “ At night within the gates a guard was stationed to keep watch.” 
Two Roman soldiers sit beside a brazier at the gates. 

15. “ Roman Britain,” Reel III. Romans and Britons at War: The March. 
The letters S.P.Q.R. are flashed on to the screen, and give place to the phrase at 
length, “ Senatus Populus que Romanus,” and then to the English translation, 
“ The Senate and People of Rome.” This is followed by the title, “ The 
famous standard of the Roman legions, feared throughout the Ancient World,” 
and a divisional standard is shown being borne forward, though the bearer is 
not seen. The letters S.P.Q.R. aj)pear beneath its metal disc. Then “ A 
Roman General reviews his troops ” gives a long shot of a detachment ; the 
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soldiers salute when the General rides into view. Follows, “ The Roman Army 
on the march.” The General, on horseback, and other officers lead the column 
over open down country. Mid-views of different companies are shown as they 
march, so that a general view of equipment can be gained. “ Roman soldiers 
did not carry their kit on their backs but on sticks ” — a body of troops with 
packs on sticks over their right shoulder, some with helmet hanging on the 
chest, toil up a slope. Next comes “ A brief halt to rest,” a long shot of the 
regiment resting on a hillside. They return to the march, and we are told of 
“ The famous short step with which Roman soldiers covered great distances in 
unbelievably short time. Any who fell out on this march were left.” One 
soldier falls and is ignored by the others, who scarcely bend their line to avoid 
his prostrate figure. One shot merely shows the lower half of the soldiers’ legs, 
so that sandalled feet, straps round calves, toe meeting heel in the pace, are 
clear. The army has marched the allotted distance. “ At night Roman soldiers 
always protected the camp by a high earth wall on which sentinels were placed.” 
Only one small corner of the camp, near a gate by which the column enters, is 
shown. Officers, in long cloak, talk in front of a tent. 

16. The Britons in Rebellion. The scene shifts to the Britons. ” In 
conquered provinces such as Britain, Roman soldiers were often called out to 
qwdl disturbances and to act as police.” Three Roman officers stand on the 
steps of a large building. Their accoutrements — one wears the loriea squamata 
— arc plain. A close-up of the head and helmet of one is given. He shouts an 
order. A bugler gives a call. Soldiers fall in, fastening their chin-straijs as 
they run. They march off, and arc seen apjDroaching a British settlement. At 
the gate of the village the standard-bearer, in skin head-dress, steps out of line 
and stands by the gate. The villagers stand inside the gate and do not resist 
the Romans’ entry. The soldiers march to a clear space outside the Chief’s 
house and stand in ranks. A house of British “ corridor ” type is here plainly 
shown. The officers ascend the steps to talk to the Chief and Druid. This 
scene dissolves into a view of a cordon of Roman soldiers, arms linked to keep 
back a crowd of angry Britons. A close-up of two or three soldiers in the line 
gives an excellent view of the dress of the private soldier. The cordon is broken. 
The Britons surge through. The caption, “ In the first ten years of the Roman 
occupation the Britons frequently rebelled against foreign domination. The 
British signal for war was a flaming torch,” leads to another view of a British 
village. A crowd stands round a bonfire. The Chieftainess of Reel I. speaks 
to them ; they raise their arms and cheer, and crowd forward to receive lighted 
brands from their ruler. “ Secretly the British fighting men would gather in 
the forest.” The Chieftainess and her daughter stand in their war chariot in 
the woods, a Druid near. Tribesmen, in tunics, without helmets, but with 
shield and long spear, gather. A torch is waved. 

17. The Battle. We read, “ The famous weapon of the Britons, their knife- 
wheeled war chariots,” and the chariot rushes wildly from the glade and over a 
hill slope, to emerge between an avenue of trees, the horses still flying at un- 
abated speed. The knives glint in the sun as they turn with the wheel. “ The 
British women and children accompanied the army to the battle-field to encour- 
age the warriors.” The women, hair unbound, bid farewell to their menfolk 
ere these fall into rank. The Britons are armed in haphazard fashion, many 
with a sort of scythe blade fastened to unsmoothed branches. The last men go. 
Old men, women, and children are shown watching the battle from their rude 
carts, calling and gesticulating. “ The Britons always began a battle with a 
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display of chariots and cavalry that was intended to frighten the enemy. ” Two 
lines of Britons stretch across a narrow valley. A Chief, with horned helmet, 
rectangular shield, and long tapering sword, heads each line. They shout an 
order, raising their swords. The ranks divide to allow four or five chariots 
to rush through. These dash quickly up to the front line of the enemy and 
then turn round and as rapidly retreat. The Romans are shown standing 
unmoved. Twice a handful of cavalry repeat a similar manoeuvre ; then the 
Britons charge the Romans, advancing in three relays. The Romans maintain 
their defensive attitude, shields interlocked—*^ The Roman wall of shields, a 
formation reintroduced by the Roman Governor, Suetonius.” “ Against this 
wall the Britons dashed themselves in vain.” The Romans hurl their long 
javelins, and advance. Some suggestion of a testudo is shown, and the forming 
up to effect a breach in the enemy ranks. ‘‘ The Romans would then advance 
in their famous wedge formation.” The Britons are put to flight, the Romans 
run onward till all stragglers are cut off. It is “A triumph of discipline 
ove^ untrained courage.” The reel ends, as it began, with a close-up of the 
standard raised aloft, “ The Sign of Victory.” 

18. “Wolfe and Montcalm,” Reel I. Pitt, Director of the Campaign. It has 
already been explained that this is one of the Yale Chronicle of American 
Photojjlays kindly lent to the Historical Association by the Yale University 
Press for the purposes of this enquiry. The first reel opens with a seem* in 
Pitt’s study, “ William Pitt, England’s Great War Minister, whose jjolicy was to 
strengthen the American colonics.” A servant announces Anson, “ Lord 
Anson, able Chief of the Admiralty.” They discuss the plan of campaign, 
examining maps. A map showing the disposition of territory in North America 
on the eve of the Seven Years’ War is shown. Pitt enforces his remarks on the 
navy by pointing to a model ship which stands on a table at the side of the room. 
The conversation is given in sub-titles. ” We must build up a Navy that can 
sweep our enemy from the 8eas.” ” First of all, we must free our American 
colonies from every trace of the French menace.” ‘‘ Britain’s sword must cut 
new boundaries. Admiral. You are its hilt, Saunders with his Canadian fleet 
the blade, and General Wolfe the point.” 

19. The British and French Commanders. The next title reads, '* kSeptember 
12th, 1759. On board the British Flagship, Sutherland. Giuieral James Wolfe 
in command of the expedition again.st Quebec.” Wolfe is seated at his desk 
examining papers. His surgeon visits him, and is told, ” You have done your 
best. Doctor. You have kept me practically without pain for the last two days, 
and if I have 24 hours more, I shall be content.” Vaudreuil and Montcalm are 
each introduced by a full-length close-up on the screen — “ Vaudreuil, the 
Governor, Canadian- born, jealous of the General sent from France,” and simply, 
“ General the Marquis of Montcalm.” The two are then shown in angry con- 
clave at Vaudreuil’s headquarters. The names of the sjjeakers are not given. 

Montcalm. Heavy firing lias been heard in the Deanport district. 

Vaudreuil. To bo sure. It is the Plnglisli serooning their retreat. 

Montcalm. Retreat ! On the contrary, I believe they are preparing a now attack. 

Vaudreuil. We have defeated them at every point. Wliere could they make 
anotlior attempt ? 

Montcalm. You forget. The danger point is where wo land our convoys from 
Montreal — the Foulon. 

(A map of the St. Lawrence is thrown on the screen, with Montcalm’s finger 
pointing to the Foulon.) 
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Vaudreuil. Do you think tho English have wings to fly up those inaccessible 
cliffs ? 

Montcalm. I want an entire regiment to guard the Foulon. We can’t rely on 
the abilities of Captain Vergor. Besides, his force is too weak. 

Vavdrenil. Captain Vergor is my choice, but since you are so timid, I will 
attend to tho matter myself, to-morrow. 

Montcalm stalks furiously from the room. 

20. English Preparations for Attack. Meantime, the English are perfecting 
their plan of action. We arc told, “ On the night of the 12th the British fleet 
keeps up a constant bombardment,” and see sailors training guns on the coast. 
“ 1700 picked men gather in small boats round tho flagship.” In his cabin 
Wolfe gives to Jervis his farewell letter to hi.s mother, his notebook and will and 
the portrait of his fiancee — explaining that he has a premonition of disaster. 
An officer comes with a message. Wolfe takes cloak and hat and descends the 
ship-side into one of the boats. Two lanterns are slung into the main-top 
shrouds, and tho boats at this signal set sail down the river. The simultaneous 
bombardment on the Beauport coast is indicated by the hurried entry of an 
officer into Montcalm’s room, and his announcement : There is no doubt tho 
English plan to land here at Beauport, and soon.” Montcalm replies : “ Keep 
the entire army on the alert. We can do nothing more.” 

21. “ Wolfe and Montcalm,” Reel II. Actionspreliminary to the Battle. “At 
daybreak, September 13th, 1759,” the English boats are coming close inshore. 
“ Wolfe’s landing-place was the very spot that Montcalm knew to be poorly 
defended.” The soldiers land on a small beach under the cliff and form ranks. 
Wolfe speaks to his First Division, the “ Forlorn Hope.” “ Gentlemen, it is a 
desperate chance, but we must go up.” Twenty-four volunteers, among them 
m any Scots, lead the First Di vision up the Heights, while the remainder wait below. 
The cliff face is wooded, thickly covered with spruce and fir. The men clamber 
up hardily, clinging to big roots and branches. The foremost, on nearing the top, 
ties a rope to the trees, and some of tho rest haiil themselves up by its aid. At the 
top of the cliff is “ The post commanded by Captain Vergor,” but slack watch 
is kept. Vergor is sleeping in his tent ; the sentry doses against a tree. The 
English overpower the sentry and rush forward. Hearing the noise, the French 
hurriedly seize arms and give fight. Vergor gamely fights with his men, but, 
thus surprised, they are soon put to rout and flee towards Quebec. “ The sound 
of cheering told Wolfe that the way was open for his main force to go up the 
Foulon Road.” We have a close-up of Wolfe smiling at tho English shouts of 
exultation, and then see him marching at the head of his men up the path 
circling round the cliff face. However, still to be reckoned with is “ The French 
battery at 8amos atop the Heights with an excellent range for checking Wolfe’s 
second line of boats.” The Fnmch, from their entrenchtd battery, fire upon 
the boats, wrecking some, but are surprised by a rear attack from a British 
contingent, and flee without offering resistance. But Montcalm has heard the 
sound of the Samos guns. Looking excitedly from his window, he says to De 
Levis : “ That new note in the bombardment means that the battery at Samos 
is defending the Foulon.” Meantime, “ Vergor’s men reach the St Louis 
Gate ” of Quebec, while Montcalm is leaving his headquarters exclaiming, “ I 
must make sure what this means.” At Vaudreuil ’s premises “ The Governor- 
General enjoys his breakfast.” An officer enters with a letter. Impatiently 
Vaudreuil opens it, then says thoughtfully to the officer : “ From the Com- 
mandant at Quebec. A handful of mad English have landed at the Foulon.” 
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The officer asks : “ Shall we tell Montcalm ? ” No,” replies the Governor, 

I am quite able to handle this with my Canadians — later.” We leave him 
continuing his repast, to see Montcalm riding hurriedly towards Charles River. 
He draws rein and gazes dumbfounded across the plain where he sees the English 
marching. Returning, hell for leather, he calls out the French army. “ On 
the plains of Abraham, September 13th, 1759, nearing ten in the morning,” the 
English advance, Wolfe still leading. Then a map of the Quebec region is given, 
the march of the English shown by an extending dotted line. We have a 
glimpse of the French crossing the Charles River over a bridge of boats, and 
their line of advance is also indicated on the map. Outside the St. Louis Gate 
Montcalm addresses his massed ranks : “ On your conduct to-day the last hope 
of New France depends,” and the men march to the attack. 

22. The Battle. The English arc drawn up two ranks deep facing Quebec. 
Wolfe passes along the line giving the order : “ Remember. You must not fire 
until the enemy is within forty paces.” Indians are in ambush amongst bushes 
on the flanks, “ Indian Allies of the French.” Two or three momentarily 
appear as they choose cover. English soldiers place a cannon in position, with 
powder-bucket near and a pile of balls, “ Captain Yorke’s six-i)Ounder, the only 
field-piece of the British.” Wolfe is shot in the wrist, apparently from a shot 
by an Indian. He pulls out his handkerchief, and an officer adjusts it round 
the wound. The cannon is twice fired at the approaching enemy, then is seen 
being hauled away to another x)osition. Reel HI. continues with the action of 
the battle. The opposing ranks are close. The English fire their devastating 
volley ; a line of Scots are seen taking aim. Wolfe lifts his sword, gives the 
order to charge, and is wounded as he leads on the right. Men and officers run 
to his aiVl. He is earrk'd aside and tended. The English are scattering the 
French, ” The Languedoc regiment is the first to break.” The Royal Rou- 
sillon for a time holds fast.” The look-out stationed near Wolfe cries : “ They 
run. They run.” Wolfe says, painfully lifting his head : “ Who run ? ” 
” The French, Sir. Egad, they give way everywhere.” “ Then I die content.” 
Meantime, Montcalm is trying to rally his men, but is wounded, and his horse 
borne in the general rush towards Quebec. Two soldiers run to support the 
General, who is carried through the gates of Quebec bent low on his horse. 
“ The General. H(; has been killed,” cries one of the women who arc watching 
for the return of their kinsfolk at the gate. Montcalm with difficulty raises 
himself erect — “ Be not distressed on my account, my good friends.” Now, 
‘‘ The Governor-GeiK'ral decides to take the field.” Vaudreuil rides proudly 
from the gate, becloaked and befeathered. He reins in his horse in horror 
immediately outside the walls as he looks out ovtu- the })lain, turns almost at the 
gallop back into the town, and the drawbridge creaks upward shutting out tfio 
enemy. Montcalm lies in bed, saying to the doctor : Tell mo the truth. 
Doctor, have I long to live ? ” The Doctor shakes his head in negative reply. 
Montcalm turns aside, clasps the handle of his sword which leans at the bedside 
— “ I am happy not to live to see the surrendc'r of Quebec.” 

23. Events of the Winter 1759-1760. “ In England two months later,” 
Pitt again talks to Anson in his study. He reads a despatch. “ Wolfe has 
taken Quebec. The point of our sword has penetrated — but we have paid for 
our victory with the life of our noble young General , Wolfe. ’ ’ Serious discussion 
follows. “ And now our fleet will have to withdraw from the St. Lawrence 
because of the ice and winter at Halifax. Our army will be isolated at Quebec. ” 

And when spring comes, the French will advance from Montreal and attack 
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Quebec with all the forces they can muster.” “ The first fleet up the river will 
turn the scale. If it is a French fleet, the enemy will recover Quebec, If it is 

our fleet ” Then is shown a desolate view of the walls of Quebec, snow piled 

up against them, as background for the caption, “ Disease and privation through 
the bitter winter took toll of the small British garrison in Quebec. In the spring, 
of 8000 men but half remained to bear arms,” This dissolves first into “ The 
last French army in America had surrounded Quebec, and, though unable to 
take the city, held the British within the walls as in a trap ” ; and later, ‘‘The 
armies were deadlocked. Day by day all eyes strained eastward for a sail.” 
The English watch from the walls of Quebec, the French from the cliff face. 
They scan the horizon through their telescopes. Then slowly comes into sight 
the upper rigging of a sailing-ship, shown topping some bushes, apparently as 
the ship rounds a lower cliff. The French exclaim, “ It must be one of ours. 
It must be.” The news spreads in Quebec. Men rush to the walls. Says the 
look-out, “ I can’t make out her flag.” Slowly, “ Up the river, stripped for 
action, came a fighting ship, scouting ahead of the fleet, not knowing whether 
English or French were in command at Quebec.” The news reaches “ The 
Chevalier De Levis, commander of the French forces besieging Quebec.” With 
a guard of men he arrives on the cliffs, and looks out to sea. From the walls 
of Quebec comes a cry, ‘‘ They are .swinging out a boat. We ’ll soon tell ” — 
then the jubilant shout as the small boat draws near and the sailors ship oars, 
“English Blue- Jackets,” and hats are excitedly thrown in the air. But De 
Levis turns to his men grimly — “ The enemy. We must prepare at once to 
retreat,” and immediately his detachment marches away. ” The French forces 
were now concentrated at Montreal, the last stand in the tragedy of France’s 
lost cause in North America. And at Montreal, fSeptember 8th, 17()(), Vaudreuil 
surrendered, and the French menace to England’s American colonics came to 
an end.” The English senior officers stand outside their tents. Their soldiers 
are drawn up on either side. Vaudreuil and two other French officers slowly 
approach. The rivallcaders salute. Vaudreuil half-draws his sword from the 
scabbard, hesitates, pushes it back, then reluctantly draws it forth again and 
makes surrender. His second in command follows suit, and as he does so the 
picture fades out into a map of America, on which a moving pointer draws a 
black sheet over the lands that now belong to England. The final caption 
reiterates the analogy of the sword. “ And thus the point that was Wolfe, the 
blade that was Saunders, the hilt that was Anson, and the handle that was Pitt, 
had removed the last obstacle to the expansion of the English-speaking race 
in North America.” 

24. “ Naval Warfare, 1782-1805,” Reel I. British Instructional Films Ltd. 
made this film of cuts from a picture-house film, ” Nelson,’? for use for revision 
purposes with Senior Forms of School Certificate Standard. It opens attract- 
ively with ” The Defences of Britain ” — waves rolling shoreward ; “ In the 
present day ” — a Dreadnought ; “ And in Nelson’s time ” — a sailing-vessel. 
The caption “ Throughout the eighteenth century Britain and France struggled 
for the mastery of the sea ” precedes a view of the deck of a sailing-vessel, sailors 
dealing with rigging and hoisting colours. Then wo sec something of the work- 
ing of the guns, guns smoking at the side of a vessel after firing their recoil. 

1789. The French Revolution ” leads to a map of Europe marked with the 
boundaries of its several States. France becomes black. “ 1792. Austria and 
Prussia declared war on the French Republic.” Austria and Prussia become 
light grey. ‘ ‘ France promptly seized the Austrian Netherlands. ” The Nether- 
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lands become black. “ The port of Antwerp was opened as a trade rival to 
London.” The names Antwerp and London are flashed on the map. “ The 
reopening of Antwerp and the execution of Louis XVI.” — a crowd surges round 
the guillotine, on which, dimly, stands a figure. “ Made Britain in 1793 join 
against France in the First Coalition.” The map of Europe returns as it was 
last shown, and the lands embraced in the First Coalition become light grey. 
“ The object of the British Admiralty was to blockade French ports. No vessel 
might leave or enter.” Dotted lines extend gradually round the coasts of 
France when the last map is reflashed on the screen. ‘‘ 1793. The British 
attack on Toulon was defeated.” An arrow on the map pointing to Toulon is 
reversed. “ In 1794 the French fleet escaped from Brest and a battle was 
fought on the Glorious First of June.” An arrow points to Ushant. “ In 1795 
Franco conquered Holland and made peace with Spain and Prussia.” Holland, 
Spain, and Prussia become black. “Thus obtaining now naval stations. The 
names Texel, Ferrol, and Cadiz are flashed on the map. “ These ports had also 
to be blockaded.” The dotted line of the blockade is extended round these 


ports. “ The extra men needed for the Navy were obtained by the Press 
Gang.” An amusing scene in an inn follows. Several tars are smoking and 
drinking when a knock sounds on the door. An officer and his men arc outside. 
The bustling landlady pushes her clients into hiding-places. The press gang 
enter to find a deserted room, but smoke issuing from a hole in the side of a 
large cask betrays the refuge of one unhap])y salt, who is forthwith taken 
prisoner. “ In 1797 Sir John Jervis sighted the Spanish fleet leaving Cadiz to 
join the French.” Another brief glimpse of the deck of a sailing-vessel is given. 
The next two sub-titles are : “ He split the fleet in two, but while he tacked they 
would have escaped,” and “ if Nelson had not left the line and barred their 
path.” To illustrate this manoeuvre, use is made of the ingenious device of 
model ships. “ Nelson thus turned a skirmish into the brilliant victory at Ca])e 
St. Vincent.” Nelson is seen receiving the swords of the vanquished S})anish 
officers on the deck of the captured San Josef. “ Life aboard was hard and dull. 
Seamen swab the decks. “ Midshipmen on the look-out found it chilly. 

“ When a British fleet put in for fresh stores.” ” Wives, mothers, and pedlars 
hastened aboard and there were great rejoicings.” The women run down the 
quay, are rowed out to the mcn-o’-war in small boats, and dance with the sailors 
on deck. “ But the dull hardship of iierpetually watching enemy ports led to 
a mutiny in 1797.” Seamen are scrubbing the decks. A petty officer lashes 
one of them, who resists and ceases to work. The other sailors watch sullenly. 
“ Order was restored largely through the efforts of Nelson, now an Admiral. 
Nelson inspects the men on this same ship. ” Admiral Duncan was thus able 
to defeat the Dutch fleet off Camperdown in 1797.” An arrow points to Camper- 
down. “ All England rejoiced over these victories.” People run to hear the 
news in a London street and demonstratively express their pleasure. A sailor, 
the centre of admiring yokels, sits drinking and spinning yarns on an upturned 


cask in a village inn. 

25. “ Naval Warfare,” Reel II. “ Napoleon slipped the blockade at Toulon 
and sailed for Egypt . ” A dotted line gradually extends from France to Egypt on 
a map of the Mediterranean. ” Egypt was to be his base for a new Empire in the 
East . ’ ’ A map of the Eastern Mediterranean is given. ‘ ‘ Nelson found the French 
fleet anchored in Aboukir Bay at the mouth of the Nile. ’ Toy ships demonstrate 
the position of the French off the coast. The line of English ships is approaching. 
“ In spite of the dangerous shoals, Nelson sent his fleet between the French fleet 
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and the shore.” The English model ships sail on both sides of the French ships. 
“ The French fleet was caught between two fires and their Admiral’s ship blown 
up in the Battle of the Nile. ” This scene is of great vessels in the midst of smoke 
and of the fire of explosion. “ Napoleon marched towards Constantinople, 
which was to be his base for a new empire in the East.” On the map of the 
Eastern Mediterranean the line of march to Acre gradually appears. “ He was 
unable to take Acre, which was defended by a British fleet, and he had to turn 
back.” The line disappears, “Abandoning his army in Egypt, Napoleon 
returned to France.” A white line between Egypt and France gradually fades 
out in sections. “ He persuaded the Baltic countries to form the Armed 
Neutrality to prevent British trade in the Baltic.” On the map of Europe the 
names of these countries are flashed in turn, till all are seen. “ A British fleet 
therefore attacked the Danish fleet anchored before Copenhagen.” Toy ships 
mark the situation of the enemy fleet and show Nelson’s line of vessels sailing 
in and taking position a cable’s length from the enemy fleet. “ At this battle 
Nelson refused to sec the signal to retire, and by continuing the battle put the 
Danish fleet out of action.” Nelson is shown on deck putting the telescope to 
his blind eye, and shaking his head with a slight, sardonic smile as he lowers the 
telescope. “ In 1805 Napoleon, now Emperor, concentrates troops at Boulogne 
to invade England.” On the map of Europe three white arrows point to 
Boulogne. “ The scheme of Napoleon, the soldier, to raise the blockade and 
open the Channel. The plain lines show the course of the French ships, the 
dotted lines the course of the English ships,” Black lines move across a map of 
the Atlantic from the French naval bases to the West Indies, and return. The 
dotted line of the English fleet follows from the Mediterranean, but does not 
reach to the front of the French solid lines before these return to Boulogne and 
turn again towards England. The lines are erased from the map for the sub- 
title, “ The result of the scheme, wrecked by weather and by Nelson the sailor.” 
Missiessy’s fruitless voyage from Rochefort is indicated by a black line which 
stretches across the ocean, then disai)poars. Afterwards, Villeneuve’s journey 
is shown, Nelson’s line lat(ir starting. Villencuve’s black line turns back, the 
dotted line gaining upon it ; in mid-Atlantic the dotted line shoots ahead, to 
vshow the sx)ecd made by the frigate to England. Dotted lines put oiit from 
England, divide, and deflect Villeneuve’s line southward to northern Spain. 
Later, the line moves from Vigo Bay to Cadiz. A view of Nelson being rowed 
out from shore to his ship follows, under the caption, “ As soon as the French 
ships moved from Cadiz, Nelson was after them.” “ At Trafalgar he bore down 
on the enemy in two lines.” Tactics are again indicated by toy ships. “ The 
brilliant victory at Trafalgar was marred by the death of Nelson.” Nelson 
walks on deck, is struck, and falls. The film ends with a view of a merchantman 
after the sub-title, “ The results of Naval Warfare. British merchantmen were 
free to sail the seas.” 

26. “ The World War and After,” Part I. The League of Nations Union is 
resjjonsible for the j3roduction of this film of five j^arts. Part I. begins with 
scenes in a London slum. “ When neighbours are quarrelsome.” Two women 
'svrangle over a garden fence, a man laughs derisively as his neighbour lets slij) 
and breaks a basin of food, a little girl refuses to share her bag of sweets with 
two others. “ One blow may start a street fight.” A respectable man steers 
out of his way a boy playing in the street. The urchin promptly hits the man 
in the small of the back, and is shaken by the shoulders. The child’s father 
comes truculently forward and abuses the stranger. A neighbour takes the 
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other side. A crowd gathers, and a general fight, in which the original antagonists 
take little part, ensues. In the original, unrevised version, used in most of the 
experiments, the street fight came at the beginning of the film, without the 
preliminary scenes illustrating ill-will.^ This serves as an analogy suggesting 
the state of affairs in Europe prior to 1914, and of the comparatively small inci- 
dent which precipitated the major portion of the world into war. When rival 
nations are warlike — one murder may start a World War.” “ In 1914, when the 
armies and fleets of Europe were bigger than ever before, the Emperor of 
Austria’s nephew was murdered.” A close-up follows of the portion of the 
Times of the day announcing the assassination — “ The Austrian Heir and his 
Wife murdered. Shot in a Bosnian town.” A panorama of Serajevo is shown. 

Where is Serajevo ? ” On a close-up map of Austria and Serbia an arrow 
indicates its site. ‘‘ Austria accuses Serbia.” The countries are hatched over. 
Then the word “WAR ” is flashed on the black screen. The map reappears, 
and an ominous, black blot spreads over the two countries. “ Other nations 
join in.” On a map of the world the countries partaking in the war and their 
dependenci('s become black in the order of their entry into hostilities, the dates 
and names being successively indicated at the foot of the screen. In 1918 the 
map turns white while across it flash the words, “ The War Ends.” A close-up 
of Big Ben with the hands at 11 a.m. and above it the date of the Armistice 
ends this section. 

27. Part II. What the War left behind. “ The War hdt behind nine 
million dead ” — a moving panorama of white crosses is seen. The fate of others 
is indicated by the caption “ No grave but the sea ” and the view of rolling 
waves. “ Millions crippled and maimed,” “ Behind a battlefield,” precede 
official photographs of the work of the R.A.M.C., engaged in helping the wounded 
to safi'ty, — of a long line of Red Cross Ambulances ; “ Bringing home British 
wounded,” — a ship steering for home ; “ Eight years after,” — hospital scenes of 
disabled sailors and soldiers ; “ Blinded by Poison Gas,” — Sargent’s painting of 
afflicted survivors being led back from the lines by fellow-soldiers ; “ Blind for 
Life, ’’-"-basket-making and .such scenes at St. Diinstan’s. Then succeed scenes 
in Europe, small towns in north France, prosperous and thriving in 1914, a 
deserted waste in 1918, th<*. plains of Poland before and after tlK‘ war. “The 
war left lands laid waste and millions of people homeless.” “ Farmers fleeing 
from Turkey to Greece. They have lost crops, hou.ses, flocks.” Peasants are 
seen plodding wearily by carts containing the salvage of their homes. Two 
old people pathetically seated at the wayside repre.sent “ Peasants who have 
lost everything.” “Ruined homes in Germany” are pictured, and “German 
villagers fleeing from the Russian armies.” “ They are glad to find refuge in a 
dug-out,” shows children at the door of a snow-covered hut. At the end of the 
reel, results in financial loss and frontier changes are indicated by an animated 
diagram of the expense involved — “ The World spent seventy thousand million 
pounds on the War ” ; and by a map of Europe with frontiers amusingly swajmg 
in and out and breaking into fragments after the title, “ The War left the 
countries of Europe broken up.” 

28. Part III. The League of Nations. “ Statesmen attempt to mend a 
shattered World.” A view of tlic Peace Conference at Versailles in 1919 is seen, 
and a close-up of President Wilson. “ Woodrow Wilson, President of the 
United States of America, proposes that all nations shall league together against 

^ The original opening has been restored in the latest revision of the film in 
1930. 
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war.” Then wc read, “ The Conference accepts the Covenant of the League of 
Nations, It is placed in the forefront of each peace treaty.” A close-up of the 
preamble to the Covenant follows, and, repeated separately, the key phrases, 
“ To promote international co-operation ” and “ To achieve international peace 
and security.” This is succeeded by pictures of the signing of the Covenant, 
first, “ As Sir William Orpen painted it,” and next, “ As the camera-man photo- 
graphed it,” a scene from the contemporary Pathe Gazette. “ Many nations 
join the League.” A list of the 42 original members of the League in 1919 is 
unfolded, and names of the newcomers added with the date of the year. Black 
lines through the names Brazil and Costa Rica intimate their lapse from member- 
ship. The chain of world-peace rings round the screen, arrows point to the 
names of the loose links lying below, “ Until all nations are linked together, the 
League is handicapped.” The machinery of the League is then portrayed, with 
pictures of the Assembly and Council, of “ The World Court for Justice between 
Nations ” in session, and of the Peace Palace at The Hague. Reference to the 
permanent Secretariat is pointed by a picture of Geneva and of the headquarters 
of the League. Wc arc told of the International Labour Office, and then see 
“ The Office of the I.L.O. at Geneva ” and “ Post-time at the I.L.O.,” officials 
delivering a stack of parcels for the mail van. A moving diagram shows how 
the different countries contribute to the League’s expenses in proportion to their 
wealth ; block mounting on block shows the shares of “ the big countries ” ; “the 
smaller countries ” and “ the smallest countries ” are represented by blocks of 
proportionately diminished size. Finally, on comes John Bull, to survey a pile 
of parcels, together labelled “ Estimates.” He shakes his head at the size of 
packages marked “ War Debts,” “ War Pensions,” “ Armaments,” and com- 
pares these with the tiniest parcel, the year’s contribution to the League. All 
are stowed in the sack stamped “ Rates and Taxes,” and John Bull staggers 
off with his burden on his back. 

29. Part IV. The League at Work. At the beginning of the fourth reel 
the disorganised frontiers of Europe shown at the end of Reel II. sort themselves 
out to indicate the new frontiers formed after the peace. “ Seven new States 
were carved out.” Finland, Esthonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, Jugoslavia are hatched over in turn on the map, their names given 
in labels at the left of the screen. This is “ New Countries. New Europe.” 
“ Nations with new frontiers may be quarrelsome neighbours.” “ Why fight 
about it ? ” To emphasise the query, the huge question mark appears by itself 
in the centre of the screen. Another illustration from everyday life illustrates 
the difficulty of frontier settlement, and at the same time the existence of means 
to that end. Two cottagers on a new estate are gardening. One unconsciously 
encroaches on his neighbour’s land. “ My ground,” says the other, and affairs 
look menacing. A mutual friend, however, i3roduces string. The area of the 
whole plot is measured, and thus the dividing line is both reasonably and amic- 
ably fixed. So has the League intervened to settle disputes which might have 
led to war. The series of ten rival claims peacefully determined from Geneva 
in the six years after the war are indicated by lines simultaneously flashing 
from Geneva to the contending countries, whose names again appear in labels 
below the map. Details of one such quarrel, that between Sweden and Finland 
for possession of the Aaland Isles, are given to illustrate the working of the 
League. “ Sweden and Finland wanted the Aaland Isles, which lie between 
them.” “ The Aaland Islanders at work.” They are shown hay-making, 
dairy-farming, lumbering, and fishing. Hands come across the Baltic Sea from 
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Finland and Sweden on a map of the district, and attempt to seize the islands. 
‘‘ Great Britain exercises her ‘ friendly right ’ under the Covenant to inform the 
League.” “ The Council of the League meets in London — at St. James’s 
Palace.” London and the Thames are seen, then the Councillors speeding in 
automobiles to the Palace. A diagram of the Council Chamber appears, an 
oblong for the table, with surrounding semicircles for the representatives, an 
arrow pointing outward to the name of each. “ Sweden and Finland are asked 
to attend the Council ; ” two semicircles are added, one at each end of the 
council table. Then an ordinary, moving picture of the Council is given. 
Commissioners go north to investigate matters. The line of their route from 
Geneva is marked on the map of Europe in moving lines. Scenes are shown at 
Stockholm and Helsingfors. The line of return is given, another Council 
indicated. “ It is decided that the Islands belong to Finland, but should have 
.self government.” “ Sweden and Finland accept the decision.” Hands are 
shaken across the Baltic. “ They have been friendly ever since.” 

30. Part V. The League Machinery in the Tenth Dispute. Part V. deals 
with the Greco-Bulgarian dispute of 1928. We read, “ Bulgaria is behind the 
mountains. The plain belongs to Greece,” and see a relief map of this frontier 
district. “ The frontier runs across the Heights. Greek and Bulgarian sentries 
patrol the roads crossing it.” A picture of two sentries of the rival countries 
avoiding each other as they patrol the same area gives place to a clos(‘-up of a 
portion of the Times, “ Killing a Sentry,” and then “ Fighting.” Captions, 
quickly flashed, tell of the Greek ultimatum to Bulgaria, a time limit of forty- 
eight hours. “ Will it be war ? ” Then comes “ The sort of thing that 
happened ” — circling aeroplanes, bombing, a burning village, peasants in flight. 
■“ In accordance with the Covenant, Bulgaria appeals to the League.” Sir Eric 
Drummond hears the news. A mes.sage flies over the wires to Paris. We see 
Monsieur Briand, then President of the Council. “ By one o’clock ” — the times 
throughout this episode are marked by moving hands on a big clock-face — the 
Council is summoned, all nations members of the League told of the dispute, the 
Greek and Bulgarian Governments called upon to withhold action. Next morn- 
ing, at 5 A.M., troops are shown on the frontier moving up a hill for an attack 
timed for 8.30. But at 6 o’clock comes the order, flashed across the screen, 
■“ Cease hostilities.” The troops reverse order and descend the hill. “ Thus, 
in twenty -four hours, the League prevented a fight from becoming a war.” 
Then, “ The Council of the League assembles in haste by sea, air, and land.” 
Again comes the diagram of the Council Table, finally with the disputants 
attending. Commissioners visit the scene of the trouble. “ They talk with 
villagers, soldiers, and officials on the frontier.” “ They go back to Greece and 
receive more deputations.” “ At Geneva, in December, the Council considers 
the Commissioners’ report.” It should be noted that here, and whenever 
Geneva is mentioned as the scene of action, the first picture shown of the town 
is reflashed for a moment on the screen. The Council “ decide the damages 
to be paid and suggest how the frontier may be peaceably guarded. Greece 
and Bulgaria agree and are now more friendly.” Then is announced, “ The 
League of Nations means to get rid of war.” A white map of the World 
is shown, with “ League of Nations ” above, and below, “ 56 States in 
1926.” Finally, we read, “‘I call upon my people to support the League 
of Nations.’ H.M. The King,” and the film closes with a photograph of King 
George V. 

31. Note on the Construction of the League Film. The following extract 
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from the official pamphlet issued by the League of Nations Union for use with 
the film is of interest : — 

“ Wlienever possible, the pictures are photographs taken on the spot, at the time 
of the happenings they record. Such, for instance, are the official War Office 
pictures of the care of the wounded behind a battle-field, the moving photographs 
taken by Path4 of the Peace Conference and of the signing of the Treaty of Versailles, 
also the still and moving pictures of refugees and ruined homes in various countries, 
including Germany ; of tlie meetings of the Assembly, the Council, and the Judges 
in session at The Hague, and of the visit of the League Cormnissioners to Bulgaria, 
Photographs like these are in themselves an historical record. 

Two scenes are photographic reproductions (taken by special permission) of 
famous paintings by contemporary artists, which have in themselves historical value. 
It is instructive and amusing to compare the still photograph of Sir William Orpen’s 
painting, ‘ Signing the Treaty of Versailles,’ with the moving photographs of the 
same event, taken at the time by Pathe. 

For other scenes no contemporary photographs or pictures are available. For 
example, no camera-man was present when the Greoo-Bulgarian frontier was 
suddenly shelled, or at the moment when the invasion was dramatically checked by 
the League’s intervention. In such circumstances a true idea of what happened 
can only be conveyed either by a text-book, written in the study, or by a screen 
picture, constructed in the studio, from the best available information.” 

32. Opinion of Producers on Criticisms. The Producers of the English films 
here described have been asked for their opinion on the investigators’ criticisms. 
They point out that the films were experimental and made several years ago, 
that in certain cases they were cut out of entertainment films, that, in some, 
economy was a paramount consideration and that details of historical accuracy 
will always remain a matter of dispute among experts. For this reason, among 
others, a central advisory body is urgently needed.” 
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A NOTE ON THE PRODUCTION OF CINEMA FILMS AT THE 
ALTRINCHAM COUNTY HIGH SCHOOL 
By Ronald Gow, B.Sc. 

The main assembly hall of the Altrincham County High School for Boys was 
equipped with standard cinema projection apparatus in 1924. It was the wish 
of the Headmaster that all our experiments with the cinema should explore the 
value of the film as a teaching medium, and much data was collected by the staff 
on the use and value of many films. In 1926 a thorough investigation was made 
of the extent to which the teaching of geography could be helped by the cinema, 
and an elaborate series of tests was devised. The report of this investigation 
had been published elsewhere, but it is sufficient to note here that the tests were 
chiefly concerned with an attempt to evaluate what we have called “ stimulation 
of interests,” it being our opinion that, as a teacher of facts, the cinema is 
relatively unimportant. We have felt justified in using available films to assist 
the teaching of geography, nature study, and industrial science. Apart from 
the use of a “ Baby Path6 ” projector in the classroom as an aid to nature 
study for junior forms, all films have been exhibited in the main assembly hall, 
and have seldom been immediately correlated with the lesson. 

The actual production of cinematograph films at this school was originally 
a separate and earlier activity. We had, as early as 1922, made our own films 
of life in the school summer camp. These were made on standard stock, with 
our own apparatus, and were shown in local picture theatres. As we became 
more ambitious a film play was suggested. It was eventually decided that as 
a minor education experiment we should turn our attention to the production 
of a history teaching-film, of which we had found an almost complete lack in 
our work with films in school. We had already made one small attempt to 
produce a teaching- film, a short reel on the sundew plant, with titles devised to 
stimulate the desire for further knowledge rather than to give information. 
But in the making of a history film we felt that we should be breaking newer 
ground, and that we could, as teachers, give some kind of sketch of what might 
properly be expected by educationists in such a film. The real motives behind 
the production were ; 

(1) To provide an entertaining camp activity; 

(2) To make the work of production educational ; and 

(3) To make an experimental teaching-film. 

In 1926, therefore, we decided to make a one-reel film illustrative of the 
life of a cave-boy. The Neolithic period was chosen, and we were fortunate to 
secure the interest and advice of the late Sir William Boyd Dawkins, M.A., 
F.R.S., who thoroughly overhauled our scenario and made valuable additions 
and suggestions. 

(A synopsis of this first film, “ People of the Axe,” has been given in 
Appendix A.) 
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It will be evident that the interest aroused among the boys engaged in the 
production, with the manufacture of properties, costumes, and huts, ,was 
sufficient in itself to justify the claim of an educational activity. Of the 
educational value of the film itself it is difficult for us to write. It has been 
observed, however, that the “ People of the Axe ” forms a good introductory 
stimulus to a study of the Neolithic period for pupils of the ages 9-12. 

In 1927 we turned our attention to the Bronze Age, and again we had the 
expert advice of Sir William Boyd Dawkins. We wished to show the life of a 
late Bronze or Early Iron Age village, and we chose as our setting an island 
settlement of the Glastonbury type. We decided to present a story in a more 
connected and cinematic manner. A Boy Scout, interested in a book on 
Ancient Britain, falls asleep one sultry afternoon. He awakens to find himself 
in the Bronze Age, and is carried across the lake to a village, where he makes 
friends with the Chief and his people. 

* »|8 H! * * * 

(A synopsis of this film, “ People of the Lake,” has been given in 
ApjDcndix A.) 

After “ People of the Lake,” wc made, in 1928, a three-reel propaganda 
film for the Scout movement, in which we temporarily abandoned our historical 
motive. The film was commercially released throughout the country. Our 
production in 1929, “ The Glittering Sword,” although in the form of a mediaeval 
legend, with a fair accuracy of setting and costume, can hardly be reckoned as 
a pure history teaching-film. It has, however, a sufficient entertainment value 
to allow of its use in picture theatres, and at the moment of writing it has been 
booked to a highly satisfactory extent. As a “ U ” certificate British film it 
is interesting as an essay in children’s entertainment, and as such it is chiefly 
booked. The theme of the legend is “ disarmament.” 

To add a note on the cost of film production would perhaps be the most 
useful contribution we can make. We have found that, in our peculiar amateur 
circumstances, the negative cost is in the neighbourhood of £50 per reel, where 
no expensive settings are required. In our last film, where we erected a palace 
setting and a street scene in a mediaeval town, both in the open air, our ex- 
penditure was almost double. It should be remembered that we used our own 
cameras and apparatus, made our own costumes, scenery, and properties, and 
that no salaries were paid. Moreover, a great deal of the subsequent processing 
of the film was done by ourselves. To reproduce the same stories professionally 
would cost, at the very lowest estimate, £2000 per reel, and it is improbable 
that the very best work could be produced at that figure. When it is realised 
that a film made for school use can rarely have any value whatever as com- 
mercial entertaimnent, the possibility of a supply of history teaching-films 
seems very remote. 
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I. Scenario of a Film on the Spanish Armada, Written 

BY Fourth Form Girls, aged 14 

II. Scenario of a Film on the Industrial Revolution, 

Written by Sixth Form Girls 

These scenarios are submitted as evidence that the film does not dwarf the 
child’s imagination, but the reverse. Whatever the defects, and naturally such 
attempts arc not viewed from the point of view of film technique, the writers 
are thinking in terms of men and women. 

1. Scenario on the Armada. The origin of this scenario has already been 
explained.^ The form had seen the League film, and had, their teacher thought, 
gained a new outlook on history as being concerned with real people. When 
learning of the Armada a little later, they suggested that this would make a 
good film, and discussed in general terms in class how the scenes would follow. 
Later, the class was divided into groups, each of which produced one of the four 
reels. Of the method adopted, the teacher explained : — 

“ For books I lent them — 

(1) The Sea Kings of Britain^ vol. i. 

(2) Spain, 1479-1788, Martin Hume. 

(3) Hakluyt’s English Voyages. 

(4) Philip II., Martin Hume. 

(5) Philip the King, John Masefield. 

The dress details were gleaned from cigarette cards, old school books, etc., 
as well as books on costume in the reference library. I suggested to them the 
four reels into which the film seemed to divide most naturally,” 

The explanation of each group’s procedure and the scenario follow. 

“THE MAKING OF THE FILM OF ‘THE SPANISH ARMADA’ 

■“ Group I .Summary of ivork. 

(1) In the first place, some girls in the ‘ Preparations ’ group had seen 
films dealing with this period, and by adding bits of what they remembered 
the idea of the film was soon understood. 

(2) For the scenery and dress we referred to books which some girls 
brought or which were borrowed from the library. 

(3) Thirdly and lastly, wo had been taught the story of the Spanish 
Armada since wc were quite small, and therefore it was quite impossible to 
forget this famous incident. {Vice Group leader.) ” 

“ Group II. — Summary of work. 

The voyage of the Spanish Armada was given to Group II. as their share 
in the composing of the film. 


Supra , 304. 

2c 
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The styles of dress and ships were obtained from books, but the greater 
part of the ideas were given by the girls themselves. One girl wrote all the ideas 
on a piece of paper. They were then set in order and made to read sense. These 
ideas took a great deal of time being arranged before every girl in the group was 
satisfied. The map and the scenery were then added, completing the work 
of the group. (Group leader.) 

“ Group III. — Summary of work. 

The girls in Group III. worked very well. After having collected the main 
facts that were necessary for our part, we arranged them in the order of their 
happening. Various ideas were then forwarded and the best were written down. 
We drew many sketches to illustrate our meaning, and in some cases, dress. 
Before we were satisfied the film had to be rearranged several times, and extra 
details were added whilst superfluous ones were omitted. When eventually it 
was written out, every one was pleased with the result. (Group leader.) 

“ Group IV. — Summary of work. 

Group IV. was allotted the part of the actual battle with, and the defeat 
of the Armada by, the English. 

With the help of a history- book the most essential and important points 
were taken and put down. Then they were fitted together, each girl putting 
out her ideas, with less important details in between. As we went along, the 
story took a very definite shape until we came to the end. Here our imagina- 
tion ran riot and an ending was produced which rounded off very ably (so wo 
thought) the film of the Great Armada. (Group leader.) ” 

Reel I 

THE SPANISH ARMADA 
Scene 1. Dockyard at Cadiz, 

(Morning.) Half-built galleons, with Lords inspecting. They cannot under- 
stand why the galleons should be so light. Slaves are wondering the same thing. 

(Night.) Drake’s ships slide into the harbour silently, and work havoc 
amongst the Spanish ships. 

(Morning.) Scene of desolation, Spaniards horrified. 

Scene 2. Elizabeths Court. 

Drake has returned to Court, and tells Elizabeth that the Spaniards have 
built great galleons. He does not know what for. A frown gathers on Gloriana’s 
face. She springs up, in a violent temper. She realises that it must have 
originated from her refusal to marry Philip. 

Scene 3. Philip’s Court at Madrid. 

Philip is choosing a leader. Close-ups of nobles and their wives. Very 
few nobles left, as they are all at the Netherlands. Most of them are miserable- 
looking men. Medina Sidonia is chosen. He has a good name, is a fairly good 
soldier, but a poor sailor. He is, however, very obedient. 

Scene 4. 

Spanish fleet patched up, but ready to go. Few men on board the galleons. 
Medina Sidonia arrives. 

Philip and his Prayer. 
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Quotation from Philip the King^ John Masefield, p. 321. 

Lord, I am that Philip whom Thou hast made King of half the World. Thou 
knowest, Lord, how great a fleet I have fitted out to destroy the English, who work 
evil against Thee. Lord, I beseech Thee, keep that great Armada, now. 

DRESS AND SCENERY 

Scene 1. 

Slaves scantily attired. Lords richly dressed. Towers and domes, roofs 
and spires of Cadiz in background. Dull, dirty-looking dockyards, and general 
atmosphere of grime. 

Scene 2. 

Royal gown of Elizabeth. Beautifully embroidered. Heavy head-dress, 
no crown. Drake and other lords neat, but not greatly jewelled. 

Regal atmosphere, absolutely English. Beautiful furniture, lovely 
tapestries. 

Scene 3. 

Philip and lords wonderfully attired. Ladies laughing and gay. Beauti- 
fully dressed. 

Stately court room. Heavy hangings. General aspect of wealth and show. 
Scene 4. Same as Scene 1. 

Reel II 

Scene 1. 

A map of Europe showing Cadiz, Plymouth, Calais, Gravelines, London, and 
Alderney. 
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The Spanish ships setting off from Cadiz — going through Bay of Biscay — 
a rough sea. The merchantmen crossing the path of the great galleons in 
English Channel. 

Scene 2. 

The merchantmen arriving at Plymouth and spreading the news of the 
galleon to their friends at an inn near the harbour. News reaches Elizabeth, 
and the English fleet is sent from Plymouth to follow the Spaniards up the 
Channel. 

Scene 3. 

The Great Spanish ships waiting at Gravelines for Alva and Parma coming 
from the Netherlands with their armies. The English ships arriving at Grave 
lines very surprised at seeing the other fleet stationary. 

Quotation, Philip the King, p. 257. 

We were to ship the troops in Calais Road. 

They lay encamped, prepared to go aboard. 

To windward still the English fleet abode — 

Still as in port when peace has been restored. 


DRESS AND SCENERY 

Scene 1. 

The Spanish ships — great and bulky. 

Merchantmen, small and low in the water. 

Bright and fine day but rather windy. 

Scene 2. 

Merchantmen shabbily attired in long robes. The interior of the inn-room 
with roughly carved tables and benches. On table jugs — log fire. Men with 
rough boards, laughing and talking. 

The harbour with English fleet — small. 

Drake neatly attired with iiuffy breeches and ruffle round the neck. 
Englisli sailors similarly attired. 

Ships leaving harbour. 

Scene 3. 

Spanish and English ships like those mentioned before. Harbour at 
Gravelines. 


Reel III 

Scene 1. Room in Elizabeth’s Palace. 

Elizabeth is attended by several courtiers and ladies-in-waiting. A 
courtier enters and asks Elizabeth to allow Leicester to see her. The Queen 
consents, and Leicester begs to be allowed to take an army to help the Dutch, 
who are oppressed by the Spaniards. The Queen consents, and Leicester goes 
to tell his friends and give orders for a fleet to be prepared. 
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Scene 2. Two maps. 

Map 1. 

The line from Cadiz travels alone till it reaches Alderney, when it is crossed 
by the one from Alderney. The first line continues up the Channel, the second 
one goes to Plymouth, and a third ono keeps parallel to the first one on the 
English side of the Chaimel, from Plymouth to London. 


AND. 



Map 2. A blank map from Europe. 

The line representing the Armada sets off, and at the same time one repre- 
senting the messenger from Philip sets out to the Netherlands (across country). 
When the second line has covered about three-quarters of its journey, a line 
from London sets out and arrives in the Netherlands just after the second line. 
In the meantime the first line has stopped at Calais after having been (1) crossed 
by a line representing the merchantmen, and (2) followed by a line representing 
the English fleet (as in Map 1). 
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Scene 3. In Spanish Camp in Netherlands. 

Alva and Parma, the leaders, are sitting in state. A long line of Dutch 
prisoners enter to be tortured. The leader, a handsome young man, is just 
being put on the rack when a Spanish messenger is ushered in. He tells Alva 
and Parma that they must prepare to meet the Spanish Armada. Alva gives 
orders for the torturing to cease, and preparations begin. When all is ready, 
Alva gives the order for departure, but another army appears. It is Leicester 
and his troops. 

Scene 4. In Calais Harbour. 

Medina Sidonia, the leader, on his galleon, the San Philip, is watching the 
Armada cast anchor in Calais harbour. Ho takes no notice of small English 
ships moving among the galleons. He has a telescope and is anxiously looking 
over the land to see the first sign of the approach of Alva. 

In the meanwhile, Drake is giving orders for fire-ships to be prepared. 
It is a dark stormy night and the English lights are twinkling in the 
distance. Certain ships arc filled with inflammable material and driven into 
the harbour. A light is set to the fire-ships, and the others leave the harbour. 

When the Spaniards see the fire-ships, panic follows. The sailors try to 
steer the galleons into the open sea, but they are big and unwieldy and hinder 
one another. Eventually, some of the ships leave the harbour. 

Quotation, Philip the King, p. 3.58. 

Then, as they stood amazed 

Others and others blazed ; 

Then terror set them crazed. 

They ran down screaming. 

“ Eire ship.s are coming ! Wake. 

Cast loose for Jesus’ sake.” 

Eight fire ships came from Drake. 

Look at their gleaming ! 


Reel IV 

Scene 1. 

Missiles from Spanish galleons pass over small English ships, as galleons are 
too high to aim low. Medina Sidonia tries to recall the fleet to order. There 
is so much panic among Spanish ships that there is no need for the English to 
fight, for the galleons crash into one another. Lord Howard, Admiral of the 
Engli.sh fleet, leaves the English in the lurch to follow a stray ship, Drake takes 
command and leads the English against the Spanish. Little English ships make 
great holes in the Spanish ships. After six hours, only sixteen galleons are 
left out of forty. Of these sixteen, most are terribly battered. The English 
ammunition gives out and they have to retire. The Spanish crews fall down 
in prayer. 

Quotation, Philip the King, p. 355. 

King, they died helpless ; our unwieldy fleet 
Made such a target to the English guns 
That wo wore riddled through like sifted wheat. 

We never came to grappling with them once. 

They raked us from a distance and then ran. 
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Scene 2. 

In the Spanish fleet 4000 to 5000 perished, only 60 men being lost in the 
English fleet. All left of the Spanish fleet manage to get into the North Sea. 
Drake and Howard pursue them. Knowing that a gale is springing up, they 
turn into the Thames Estuary, leaving the gale to finish off the Spanish Armada 
off the coast of Scotland. 

Quotation, Philip the King, p. 359. 

At dawn the same wind held ; we could not strive. 

The English drove us north as herdsmen drive. 


Scene 3. 

Medina Sidonia returns to Spain and is jeered at by small boys calling out, 
Drake is coming.” He shakes his fist at them and goes off to wander in the 
orange groves and fume at his humiliation. In England, great rejoicings are 
held, dancing round the maypole, etc. In the docks, at London, Queen Eliza- 
beth holds a review of the ships. The river is crowded with gaily decorated 
boats. Close-up of Queen Bess, smiling and pre.senting medals to Drake and 
Howard, who, after receiving them, kneel and kiss her hand.” 


II. Scenario on the Industrial Revolution. The girls in this case had made 
a special study of the Industrial Revolution for the purposes of the Higher 
Certificate examination. On seeing the League film, they expressed regret that 
there was no film on their set topic. It was suggested that they might indicate 
the sort of film that they considered would be useful for girls in their circum- 
stances. Two girls drew up the scenario without any assistance beyond 
suggestions of sources from the history mistress. Whether they needed a film, 
in view of the excellent piece of work produced, is doubtful, but the scenario 
is interesting as showing that the League film had had a stimulating effect, and 
as giving the ideas of Senior Girls on the tyjie of film desirable in schools. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF FACTORY LIFE 


Scene 1. 

Ijong Shot. 


Scene 2. 

Medium Shot. 


Distance view of a Derbyshire countryside. 

Time, late summer, in the evening. A broad valley is seen, 
lying between low tree-clad hills. In the valley is a small 
village — a mere group of low, white, plastered cottages with 
thatched roofs. Each cottage has a “ close ” attached where 
a few fowls are kept. 

There are no hedges, but three, large fields stretch round the 
village, which arc divided into strips by baulks. The villagers 
can be seen harvesting in one of the fields, a second field is yet 
to be cut, whilst the third is lying fallow. 

Behind the village, in the far distance, is the common where 
the cattle, sheep, and pigs graze. 

Through the trees, on the right, the chimneys of the Squire’s 
Hall can be seen. 

Exterior of one of the white cottages. It is only one story 
high and has an overhanging, thatched roof. The windows are 
small and have green shutters. 
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Sub-title. 


Sub-title. 

Scene 3. 


Sub-title. 
Close Shot. 

Sub-title. 
Close Shot. 

Sub-title. 
Close Shot. 


Close Shot. 
Medium Shot. 


By the low, wooden doorway a woman and her daughter 
are spinning — the woman is spinning wool on a large spinning- 
wheel, and the girl flax on a smaller wheel. 

WEAVING IN THEIR SPARE TIME TO AUGMENT THE FAMILY 
INCOME. 

A man advances up the path which leads to the house, carry- 
ing a basket of vegetables. The two spinners greet him and 
all three go into the house, but the girl runs back to carry in 
the spinning-wheels. 

WHEN THE day’s WORK IS DONE. 

Interior of the cottage. A small room with whitewashed 
walls and a low, rafted ceiling. The far wall is almost entirely 
taken up with the wide, open fireplace where a wood fire is 
burning, whilst hams and bacon hang inside the chimney, 
smoking. A lamp is hanging from the shelf. In the fore- 
ground is a plain, wooden table from the village carpenter’s, on 
which arc the remains of the evening meal — cheese, oaten 
cakes, pottage, and mugs for beer. On the left is a dresser 
with pewter and pottery arranged on the shelves, whilst in the 
corner by the fire is a simple corner cupboard. The rest of the 
furniture consists of a few stools, chairs, and a wooden arm- 
chair for the father. 

The family are now seated round the fire, working — two boys, 
aged about twelve and ten respectively, are carding wool, the 
daughter and mother are employed as before (Scene 2), and the 
father is sitting in the armchair mending one of his farm 
implements. A dog lies at his feet. 

A youth enters through a door on the right. He carries a 
bundle of sticks which he throws on the fire, and then goes out 
again. 

SPINNING WOOL. 

The woman spinning wool. 

FLAX. 

Girl spinning flax. 

CARDING WOOL READY FOR SPINNING. 

One of the boys carding wool. He has a “stock card ” 
fixed to a stool in front of him, with the wire teeth sloping at a 
uniform angle away from him, whilst in his hands is a similar 
“stock” with teeth sloping towards him. When he works, 
the threads of wool are brushed parallel. The boy, having 
carded enough wool, takes it off the “ stock card ” with a 
needle “ stick ” and places it by his side on the floor. He then 
continues as before. 

Woman spinning ; she finishes a reel and takes it off the 
wheel. She then turns towards the boy. 
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Svh’title. 
Medium Shot. 


Svh-title. 

Scene 4. 

Medium Shot. 


Scene 5. 

Medium Shot. 


1st Sub-title. 

i^nd Sub-title. 

Fade out. 

Fade into 
Scene 6. 
Medium Shot, 
Camera pointing 
lengthways up 
the strip. 


Fade out. 

Scene 7. 

Medium Shot. 

Close-up. 
Close-up. 
Medium Shot. 


Sub-title. 


Scene 8. 

Medium Shot. 


TO-MORROW YOU MUST TAKE SOME REELS TO JOHN LEE, THE 
WEAVER. BRING ME SOME MORE WOOL. 

The boy stops carding and brings her some more wool. 
The work continues as before. 

AT THE weaver’s. 

Exterior of the weaver’s cottage, similar to the cottage in 
Scene 2. A loom can bo seen through one of the small 
windows. 

The boy comes up the path carrying some reels of wool under 
his arm. He knocks at the door, and after a short pause enters. 

Interior of the weaver’s cottage. A bare, whitewashed 
room with a stone floor. A wide chimney on the right, near it 
a chair and a small table on which are some reels of wool, and 
an unlit lamp. 

When the boy entera through a door at the back of the room, 
the weaver, who is seated at the loom (left), turns from his 
work to greet the boy. He takes the reels, putting them 
on the table. 

THERE ARE NOT SO MANY REELS THIS TIME. 

NO. WE HAVE BEEN HARVESTING. 

Scene as before. 

View of one of the open fields. Hills can be seen in the 
background. 

In the nearest strip the two boys and the man are cutting 
the wheat with scythes, whilst the women bind it into sheaves. 
A small child is also gleaning. 

Other people can be seen harvesting in the other strips. 

As Scene 5. The weaver nods, then turning back to the 
loom begins to work again. The boy stays to watch him. 
The weaver works with both feet and hands, using a flying 
shuttle which enables him to weave a double width of cloth. 
The weaver’s hands working the flying shuttle. 

The weaver’s feet working the treddles. 

The weaver continues his work. The boy says good-bye 
and turns to go. 

MEANWHILE, IN A HOUSE IN BLACKBURN, HARGREAVES, A 
WEAVER AND CARPENTER, WAS TRYING TO FIND A QUICKER 
METHOD OF SPINNING. ONE DAY — 

Long, bare room in Hargreaves’ house. 

Three or four women are spinning. A door at the far end 
of the room opens and Hargreaves enters. 

One of the women jumps up to meet him, and in doing so 
upsets her spinning-wheel, which continues to turn on its side. 
Hargreaves stands still in the middle of the room staring at 
the revolving wheel ; he points at it. 
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Svh-title. 

Sub-title. 

Scene 9. 

Camera facing far 
corner of room. 


Sub-title. 

Cameo. 

Camera moves to 
right showing 
cameo. 

Camera moves to 
right. Cameo. 
Cameo. 

Cameo. 

Cameo. 

Cameo. 

Cameo. 

Close-up. 

Sub-title. 

Scene 10. 

Medium Shot. 

Sub-title. 

Close-up. 

Sub-title. 

Close-up. 

Sub-title. 

Scene 11. 

Medium Shot. 
Sub-title. 


Scene 12. 

Medium Shot. 


SEE, IT IS TURNING ROUND ON ITS SIDE. 

He nods his head and goes out again, smiling to himself. 

A FEW MONTHS LATER IN HARGREAVES’ WORKSHOP. 

A room in Hargreaves’ house, a bench runs down one wall 
on which are various tools — hammers, pliers, vices, etc. — there 
is no other furniture in the low room except two stools. 

In the foreground is a spinning jenny. Hargreaves is 
demonstrating his invention to a friend, turning the handle to 
make the eight spindles work. He turns to the friend for his 
approval, who smiles and nods. The friend asks if he may 
work the machine, and Hargreaves lets him turn the handle. 

HARGREAVES’ SPINNING- JENNY WILL DO THE WORK OF EIGHT 
SPINNERS. 

Woman seated against a black background spinning with 
an ordinary wheel. 

Another woman spinning against a black background. 

Repeat. 

Repeat. 

Repeat. 

Repeat. 

Repeat. 

Repeat. 

Hargreaves’ jenny in action. 

IN 1769 ARKWRIGHT INVENTED A MACHINE WHICH SPUN 
STRONGER COTTON THREAD — A WATER- FRAME. 

A bare room containing only a water-frame, which is 
working. 

BEFORE. 

Hands against a black background pulling a thread spun 
with an ordinary wheel : the thread breaks. 

AFTER, 

Hands against a black background pulling a thread spun 
with a water-frame : the thread does not break. 

AND THEN CROMPl'ON COMBINED HARGREAVES’ SPINNING-JENNY 
AND ARKWRIGHT’S WATER-FRAME INTO A “ MULE.” 

Crompton’s Mule working in small bare room. 

BUT SOON MANY OF THE POORER PEOPLE COULD NOT AFFORD 
TO BUY THESE MACHINES, SO PEOPLE LIKE HARGREAVES 
AND CROMPTON SET UP SMALL FACTORIES WHERE THEY 
EMPLOYED 10 OR 20 WORKERS TO SPIN AND DYE THEIR 
YARN. 

A long, low room. Ten women and girls are working mules 
to spin and other machines to card wool. They are all very 
busy. 
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Ist Svb-titU. 


2nd Sub-title. 


Scene 13. 

Camera facing far 
corner of room, 
so that walls face 
camera in this 
position. 


Close-up. 
Medium Shot. 


Sub-title. 


Sub-title. 

Scene 14. 

Long Shot. 


3Iedium Shot. 
Scene 15. 
Medium Shot. 
Camera facing 
up room. 


Sub-title. 

Close-up. 

Sub-title. 

Scene 16. 

Lon^ Shot. 


Two, small boys are employed in carrying away the spun 
yarn, and in bringing more wool to be carded and spun. An 
overseer comes round to inspect the work, stopping to speak 
to one of the women as he passes. She shows him her work. 

THE RATE OF SPINNING NOW FAR EXCEEDED THE RATE OP 
WEAVING. 

BUT AT LAST THE POWER-LOOM WAS INVENTED, WORKED BY 
WATER AND THEN BY COAL POWER, IN ORDER TO INCREASE 
THE RATE OF WEAVING. 

Interior of a room ; in the right wall is a window overlooking 
a bare, lowland valley. In the room are three power-looms, 
one in the foreground and the other two behind, nearer the 
back of the room. 

Two men of the upper middle-class are standing near the 
window, examining the looms carefully. The taller of the two 
calls, and a shabbily dressed man enters. 

The tall man orders him to demonstrate the loom ; the power 
is turned on. 

The loom begins to work, weaving very fine cotton material. 
The weaving is very even and good. 

The loom working. The tall man turns and speaks to his 
companion. 

IT IS so SIMPLE, A CHILD COULD WORK IT. 

The smaller man nods and turns idly to look out of the 
window. Suddenly he starts and calls to his friend, who joins 
him at the window. 

WHY NOT ? . . . THE PAUPER APPRENTICES. 

The two look across the valley and nod. 

A view across the valley. The valley is bare and bleak ; a 
stream flows through it, passing a low, stone mill and a tiny 
cluster of houses. On the opposite side of the valley (facing 
the camera) is a long, oblong building of grey stone. It is the 
workhouwse. 

The workhouse. 

The interior of the workhouse . It is mealtime , and at the long 
tables which stretch from end to end of the bare, whitewashed 
room sit thin, poorly clad pauper apprentices, all dressed alike 
in long corduroys and grey Jackets. They seem to be very 
hungry and consume their pottage greedily. 

PAUPER APPRENTICES. 

One of the thin, little boys gobbles up his pottage. When 
there is no more, he licks out the bowl. 

BOUND FOR THE FACTORIES OF THE NORTH. 

View of midland countryside. Low hills can be seen, out- 
lined faintly on the horizon. In the middle distance is a small 
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Medium Shot. 


Fade out. 
Fade into 

Scene 17. 
Long Shot. 


Sub-title. 

Scene 18. 

Medium Shot. 


Scene 19. 

Medium Shot. 


Close-up. 


Sub-title. 
Medium Shot. 


Sub-title. 


village on the banks of a broad river. The fields are now 
enclosed with new hedges and fences, so that the landscape is 
cut up by small squares and rectangles. Also, there are one or 
two scattered farms away from the village, surrounded by their 
own fields. A white, rough road winds up from the village 
towards the camera, and up this a cart is slowly making its 
way, jolting about on the badly kept road. 

As the cart comes nearer, its occupants can be seen. They 
are all children round about the age of nine or ten, dressed alike 
in coarse clothes. All look very tired and some of them are 
weeping. They are jolted about a great deal on the rough 
road and look ill and faint. 

The cart labours up the hill and jolts past the camera out 
of view. 

In the distance is a small Lancashire town, situated on the 
bare moors. A long, grey-stone mill, with a tall chimney, can 
be seen a little to the left of the town, which is a mere group of 
tumble-down houses by the side of a small river. A rough 
road winds up towards it, and the cart of children comes past 
the camera and goes up towards the town. 

THE DESTINATION AT LAST. 

A near view of the mill. It is a low, bare building with a 
great many windows, all of which are small and tightly closed. 
The cart of children comes up to the door and halts. The 
tired children are made to climb down by the driver of the cart. 

Meanwhile, a strong, rough-looking man comes out of the 
mill and talks with the driver, whilst looking at the now 
frightened children. He orders them to go inside and follows 
them in with the driver, closing the door behind them. 

Interior of the mill. A low, rather dark room containing 
rows of looms. 

The children and some men and women are busy working 
the looms. All are thin and seem very tired. 

An overseer walks round carrying a whip. He also looks 
tired and therefore bad-tempered. 

One of the children makes a sign to a friend across the room. 
The overseer comes up to him and thrashes him, and the child 
cowers down to his work, terrified. 

TOWARDS THE END OF THE LONG DAY. 

The children all look very tired and can hardly stand up 
or keep awake. 

One child droops over her loom asleep, but the overseer 
comes up and thrashes her until she wakes up again. 

Another child falls asleep and is thrashed. 

THE NIGHT SHIFT. 

A stream of weary, thin children comes through the low 
door at the back of the room, and comes up to the looms. The 
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Sid)4itle. 

Scene 20. 

Medium Shot. 


Fade out. 
Sub-title. 


Scene 21. 
LoTig Shot. 


Scene 22. 

Medium Shot. 


Sub-title. 
Scene 23. 
Long Shot. 


children, who have been working all day, stumble wearily to 
their feet and go out in silence. One girl of about sixteen 
years of age sits motionless in her place until the overseer 
comes and shakes her roughly. 

BED. 

A low, bare room dimly lit by two candles placed on a bench 
on the right. The floor is almost entirely covered with beds 
formed of straw mattresses and blankets ; these beds have 
only just been vacated by the children who have gone on night 
duty, and are still unmade. 

About six children ent(T. They take off their shoes, and 
throw themselves exhausted on to the nearest beds. Some 
of them are even too tired to ijull the blankets over them. 
Two more children enter and begin to take off their shoes. 

CONDITIONS IN RURAL AREAS GREW WORSE AND WORSE. THE 
COMMON I^ND AND THE OPEN FIELDS WERE ENCLOSED, 
AND PEASANTS, BEREIT OF THEIR LIVELIHOOD, WERE 
FORCED TO OBTAIN POOR RELIEF OR TO SEEK WORK 
ELSEWHERE. 

A Midland scene ; a small village situated on the banks of a 
stream at the foot of a wooded hill is seen. The fields are now' 
all enclosed as far as the eye can see except where the woods 
still remain. A few scattered farms can be seen amongst their 
own fields, and the Squire’s mansion can just be seen through 
the trees. 

(Compare with Scene 16.) 

Exterior of a peasant’s cottage (compare Scone 2). The 
plaster hangs in shreds from the walls, the thatch is overgrow n 
with lichen and weeds, and one of the w'indows is broken and 
stuffed with a piece of coarse material. A thin, ragged man 
comes wearily up the path and calls to some one within. His 
wife appears, and they talk together. She also is thin and 
pale ; her clothes are very old and patched and her shoes are 
so worn that her feet can be seen through the gaping holes. 

WE MUST GO TO THE TOWNS OF THE NORTH LIKE THE OTHERS. 

Distant view of a Lancashire town. There are many smoky 
chimneys silhouetted against the skyline, and even from this 
distance the town looks badly built, ugly, and dirty. 

A rough track leads up to the town, by the side of which in 
the foreground is a group of tumble-down cottages of grey 
stone ; they are low and badly built. 

Along the road comes a little group of people — peasants 
seeking work in the town. 

The ragged man is pushing a small hand-cart in which is a 
shapeless bundle of clothes, pans, and boxes, covered over with 
a ragged sheet. The woman by his side is also ragged and 
untidy ; she is carrying a small baby which is wrapped in an 
old shawl. They are accompanied by three other children — 
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S'ub'title, 

Scene 24. 

Medium Shot. 


Fade out. 

Fade into 
Scene 25. 
Medium Shot. 


Sub-title. 

Scene 26. 


two boys and a girl — who are bare -footed ; they are also 
carrying bundles or baskets. 

As the little group advances, it can be seen that they are all 
utterly wearied out with the long journey. Indeed, the chil- 
dren look as if they can hardly walk another step. One of the 
children begins to cry, but the mother is too tired herself to 
have very much sympathy with it. 

THE TOWN. 

A view of the main street of a manufacturing town. The 
road is very narrow and is badly cobbled. Great pools flood 
the middle of the road, and steep gutters down either side of 
the road serve as drains and refuse pits. The houses are low 
and badly built ; the slates on the roofs have come off in 
places, showing the rafters through ; the windows are badly 
fitting, and many of the panes are broken and have been 
stuffed with jjaper or coarse material to keep out the worst of 
the rain and the wind. Along the street are a few poor shops 
— ordinary houses with grimy wares displayed in the windows. 
These also are badly kept and usually dirty. 

Many dark passage-ways and alleys lead off the street 
through low doorways and gateways ; these are even more 
dirty, muddy, and pestilential than the main street. 

At the far end of the street can be seen a long, grey factory, 
whose tall chimney is pouring forth clouds of black smoke 
into the grey sky. 

One of the courts leading from the main street. It is 
unpaved, and great stagnant pools of filth make walking 
difficult. The houses are even more broken-down than those 
in the main street ; hardly a window is unbroken ; the roofs 
are all broken-down, and on the right a broken flight of stairs 
leads up to the second story. 

A woman comes out on to the broken-down balcony at the 
top of the stairs, and throws a bucket of dirty water into the 
court below. Then she goes inside again. 

A ragged man comes slowly into the court and disappears 
down a dark passage which leads between two houses on the 
left. 

THE FACTORY. 

The factory in the early morning. A long, bare room in 
which are rows and rows of looms now silent for a brief space. 
A dim light filters through the tiny, closed windows and catches 
on the gleaming steel of the looms. 

Then the workers begin to come in, quickly and silently, 
and take their places at the machines. Soon, every one has 
arrived and work begins. 

An overseer comes round at intervals, inspecting the work 
and reprimanding the weavers if it is not satisfactory. The 
weavers themselves are all thin and poorly clad ; small children 
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Close-up. 
Medium Shot. 

Sub-title. 

Close-up. 


Sub-title. 
Medium Shot. 


Sub -title. 
Medium Shot. 


Sub-title. 


Changing to 
Close-up. 
Medium Shot. 
Close-up. 

Medium Shot. 
Fade out. 


are seen working side by side with adult men and women, for 
the work is mechanical and any one can do it. 

One of the looms at work. 

As before. 

A BREAK-DOWN. 

One of the looms working. Suddenly it slows down, and the 
cloth is being woven faultily. At last it stops altogether. 

The man who is working it tries to readjust it but he fails. 
Then he turns round and motions to some one to come to him. 
In a short time a small boy appears, and the man tells him to 
creep under the machine and mend it. The boy does as he is 
told, and when he crawls out again the machine is in working 
order. 

The work goes on as before. 

WHEN LUNCH-TIME APPROACHES. 

Scene as before (Scene 26, the first part), except that it is 
now about 12 o’clock and a little more light manages to filter 
through the tiny, closed windows. 

A child, who is working a loom in the foreground, stops for a 
moment to take a piece of bread out of a paper packet. She 
begins to eat although she is too tired to be really hungry. 

The overseer comes round, and when he sees that her loom 
is not working he tells her to put her food away and to get 
on with her work. 

YOU ARE WASTING TIME, GET ON WITH YOUR WORK. 

The work goes on as before. The overseer goes up to one 
man and looks at his work. It is not satisfactory, and he is 
very angry with the unfortunate man. 

NEARLY TIME TO GO HOME . . . WILL THE WHEELS NEVER STOP ? 

The workers all look very tired. Even the men look too 
tired to keep awake and the children droop over the looms. 
A woman in the foreground is staring before her at the 
whirling wheels as if she is in a trance ; her hands move 
mechanically to work the loom. The wheels seem to go round 
faster than before. 

The wheels seem to come slowly nearer, until they arc huge, 
then they recede again until they are very far away, and then 
come closer again, whirling round at an incredible speed. 

Then only one great wheel is whirling round, with a bright, 
white light flashing on the rim. Only a circle of light can now 
be seen revolving, which in its turn recedes slowly until it is 
a mere speck of light shining through the blackness. 

A view of the room, again slightly out of focus ; it revolves 
dizzily. 

The scene as before ; the woman who was staring at the 
machinery falls over on to the loom asleep. The overseer 
shakes her roughly until she begins to work again. 
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Scene 27. 

Medium Shot. 

Followed by the 
camera keeping at 
a fixed distance 
from them. 


Scene 28. 

Medium Shot. 
Camera following 
at a fixed distance. 


Camera stationary. 


It is time to go at last ; the workers slowly rise to their feet, 
and walk shakily out. Some of them speak to their comrades 
in low voices, but most of them are too tired to talk much. 
One of the children in the foreground cannot get up because he 
is so tired ; a woman comes and lifts him to his feet, but he 
collapses on to the floor. She picks him up and carries him out. 

A man comes in looking for his children to take them 
home. They come up to him slowly with dragging footsteps 
— a little girl with a shawl over her shoulders and two small 
boys — the man picks up the smallest boy and they all go out 
together. 

A mean street in the town. Many workers from the mills 
are seen hurrying through the gloom, and amongst them is the 
little group which were seen in the mill — the man carrying his 
little boy, and the two other children who can scarcely walk. 
They go slowly up the street, often treading in the filthy pools. 

The girl falls over a broken brick in the middle of the road, 
and is unable to rise again because she is so tired. The man 
has to put down the little boy and pick her up ; they go on 
again, but she is limping very badly. It begins to rain heavily. 

They turn through a low gateway. 

A badly-built court, unpaved and muddy. The boy and 
girl are walking up to the ankles in mud and filth. The houses 
can hardly be distinguished in the darkness, but an occasional 
square of flickering light betrays the presence of some wretched 
home. 

They go slowly across the court and stop outside a low, 
tumble -down hovel. 


Sub-title. HOME AT LAST. 

They go down a small flight of stone stairs and disappear 
through a low doorway. 

Scene 29. A poor cellar with grey plastered walls (once white). The 

Medium Shot. plaster is hanging off in places and there are great patches of 

green mould where the damp has come through the thin walls. 
The ceiling also is very damp and the plaster has come off in 
patches, showing the wood through. At the far end of the 
little room is a hearth on which a tiny heap of fire is burning. 
Often the smoke blows back into the room and floats up to 
the ceiling. 

On the right is a small bed covered with a few torn sheets, 
and in the centre of the room is a dirty, deal table on which is 
a candle and a loaf of bread. 

Two, broken chairs and three, old boxes ar^ the only other 
articles of note in the room, whilst high up on the far wall is 
a small, closed window of opaque glass, with a piece of paper 
stuck over a hole in it. 

By the fire a thinly clad woman is sitting, warming a pan full 
of water. She looks round when the man enters with the three 
children. She takes off the girl’s shawl and hangs it on a nail 
in the wall. 
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Suh-title. 


Svh-tiUf: 


Scene 30. 

Medium Sihot. 


Scene 31. 

Medium Shot. 


Sub-title. 


Eado out. 

Scene 32. 

Medium Shot. 


Sub-title. 


THERE IS NO MORE TEA LEFT. 

Then they all sit round the fire. One of the boys has 
already fallen asleep. The woman gives them all a chunk 
of bread and a mug of water. The man asks her a question, 
but she shakes her head. 

TOO TIRED TO EAT. 

The girl is too tired to eat, and she shakes her head when 
her mother presses her to eat up the bread. When the meal 
is over, the two boys throw themselves on to the bed, and in 
a minute are fast asleep. The woman pulls out a mattress 
from under the bed and the girl also goes to bed without even 
taking olf her dress. 

When they are all asleep, the man turns away to the door, 
sighing, and goes out. 

The exterior of a mean public house. An open door and a 
dirty, uncurtained window through which can be seen the 
bar parlour, a shabby room with a square table in the centre 
and a bar at the back. 

Although it is quite late the room is full to overflowing and 
people still continue to come through the open door — shabby 
men and thin, ragged boys. 

The man (in Scenes 26-29) comes up to the door and dis- 
appears inside. 

Interior of the bar parlour, which is now so crowded that 
many people have to stand up or sit on the bare floor. They 
are all consuming beer and most of them are smoking. A man 
gets up and begins to speak. 

GOADED INTO ANGPJR BY THE TERRIBLE CONDITIONS IN THE 
FACTORIES, THE STARVING WORKERS FORMED THEMSELVES 
INTO TRADE UNIONS TO DEMAND LIVING WAGES AND FAIR 
HOURS. THE MEMBERS MET BY NIGHT IN THE INNS TO 
DISCUSS THE TERRIBLE FACTORY CONDITIONS AND TO 
ORGANISE STRIKES — THE ONE WEAPON THEY HAD. 

The man gets up on to the table and begins his speech, 
shouting at the top of his voice, gesticulating wildly. 

As Scene 29 — the cellar in the very early morning. The 
woman has just lit a tiny fire in the grate and the man is 
cutting a slice of bread. 

FORCED TO THRASH HIS OWN CHHD TO SAVK HIM FROM THE 
overseer’s LASH IF HE IS LATE FOR WORK. 

The woman goes over to the bed and shakes the children, 
who rouse themselves slowly. At last one of them gets up 
but the other goes to sleep again. The girl also gets up and 
they begin to eat breakfast — a crust of bread. When the 
other boy does not get up, his father goes over to the bed and 
pulls him out on to the floor. Still he will not get up. The 
man crosses over to the wall and gets down a piece of rope. 
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Medium Shot. 

Fade out. 
Subditle. 

Scene 33. 

Medium Shot. 


Close-up. 
Medium Shot. 

Sub-title. 

Portrait. 

Sub-title. 

Scene 34. 

Medium Shot. 


Sub-title. 


Scene 35. 

Medium Shot. 


Sub-title. 


Scene 36. 

Medium Shot. 


He comes over to the boy and thrashes him until he gets up 
sobbing. 

When the meal is finished the man goes out to work and a 
few minutes later the woman and the three children also go. 

ON SUNDAY MORNING. 

As Scene 26. The machines are not working, but the 
workers (and especially the children) are forced to come back 
to clean the machines. 

They are all busy cleaning the looms with oily rags, etc. 
The children have to creep underneath to clean the machinery, 
and to poke their small hands into crevices which could not 
otherwise be reached. 

One of the small boys at work. 

As before. 

BUT ALL MILLS WERE NOT SUCH PRISON HOUSES TO THE 
WORKERS. 

IN NORTH LANARK ROBERT OWEN WAS ORGANISING HIS MILLS 
ON SOCIALISTIC PRINCIPLES. 

Robert Owen. 

HIS EMPLOYEES WORKED FOR SHORTER HOURS AND RECEIVED 
LARGER WAGES. 

Interior of the Lanark Mills. A long, bright room with a 
lofty roof and wide window's. 

The looms are working and the workers are respectable and 
contented-looking men and women. {N.B. — No young chil- 
dren employed.) They smile at their work, and when the 
overseer comes round he smiles too and talks to them in a 
kindly voice. 

OWEN DID NOT EMPLOY CHILDREN, BUT PROVIDED A SCHOOL 
FOR THE INFANTS FAR FROM THE DIN AND NOISE OF THE 
FACTORY. 

A large, airy room where there are many happy -looking 
children. A kindly schoolmistress is sitting at a piano. The 
children take their places ready to do a simple country dance, 
which they perform with skill and energy. 

SO BENEFICIAL DID OWEN’s EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM PROVE THAT 
IN 1802 SIR ROBERT PEEL TRIED TO INTRODUCE COM- 
PULSORY EDUCATION IN ALL FACTORIES. BUT WITH POOR 
RESULTS. 

A dark room in the basement of the factory. Many children 
are gathered together at one end of the room (right) whilst at 
the other end of the room a stern schoolmistress is sitting at 
a desk, teaching a group of older children. 

The teacher closes her book, and the children she has been 
teaching go to different groups of the other children and begin 
in their turn to teach them. 
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1st Sub4itle. 


2nd Sub-title. 


Srd Sub-title. 
4th Sub-title. 

Scene 37. 

Medium Shot. 


Sub-title. 

Close-up. 

Ist Sub-title. 

2nd Sub-title. 

Srd Sub-title. 

4th Sub -title. 
Scene 38. 
Medium Shot. 


Fade out. 
Fade into 

Scene 39. 
Long Shot. 

Fade out. 

1st Sub-title. 


THE MONITORIAL SYSTEM IS USED . . . THE TEACHER TEACHES 
THE OLDER CHILDREN, AND THEN THESE “ MONITORS ” 
TEACH WHAT THEY HAVE LEARNT TO THE YOUNGER 
CHILDREN, 

THUS THE CONDITIONS IN THE FACTORIES GREW WORSE IN 
SPITE OF MANY RIOTS AND STRIKES. AT LAST, IN 1833, 
AN ACT WAS PASSED REGULATING CONDITIONS. . . . 

NO CHILD UNDER NINE YEARS OF AGE WAS TO BE EMPLOYED. 

INSPECTORS WERE TO BE APPOINTED TO SEE THAT THE ACT WAS 
ENFORCED, AND TO INSPECT THE FACTORIES. 

A scene in a mill. It is much the same as before except 
that no young children are working and the workers do not 
seem quite so tired as before. (See Scene 26.) 

Two inspectors come in, accompanied by the manager. 
The overseer comes forward and shakes hands with them. 
They walk round inspecting the looms, the work, and the 
conditions, frequently stopping to make notes or to speak to 
the workers. 

One of them looks round and then points to one of the 
windows which is closed. 

YOtf NKKD MORE VENTII^TION IN HERE. 

The overseer sends a boy to open the window but it sticks. 
The inspector makes a note of the matter in his book. 

AFTER 1833, THROUGH THE WORK OF THE INSPECTORS, CON- 
DITIONS IN THE FACTORIES GRADUALLY IMPROVED. 

UNDER THE FACTORY ACT OF 1853 . . . 

children’s HOURS ARE RESTRICTED TO 12 HOURS PER DAY. 
SATURDAY IS TO BE A HALF-HOLIDAY. 

The door of a factory, which opens into a narrow, unpaved 
street. It is early on Saturday afternoon. The sun is shining 
faintly through the clouds of grimy smoke. 

The door opens, and the people begin to come out. Most 
of them look rather tired, but all are happy because it is 
Saturday afternoon. 

A view of the town moor on Saturday afternoon. Groups 
of untidy men and youths are playing games or standing in 
groups, talking. The women also are walking up and down, 
chatting to their friends. 

GRADUALLY THE MINIMUM AGE FOR WORKERS IN FACTORIES 
WAS INCREASED, WHEN EDUCATION WAS MADE COM- 
PULSORY, 


2d2 
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2nd Svb-title, the elementary education act of 1876 made school 

ATTENDANCE COMPULSORY BETWEEN THE AGES OP 6 

and 12. 


3rd 8vh4itle. the education act of 1891 made education free. 


4th Sub-title. the hours of all factories were reduced and the wages 
were increased . . . until to-day. 


Scene 40. 

Long Shot. 


Fade out. 
Sub-title. 

Scene 41 . 

Long Shot, 


Fade out. 


Modern, Lancashire, textile factory. The looms are working. 
The room is long, high, and airy. The great windows in the 
roof flood the whole place with light. 

The girls are singing at the work or chatting together. 

IN THE EVENING. 

A view of the factory playing-fields, with the factory 
chimneys in the background. 

In the foreground a cricket match is being played, whilst 
on the right the tennis courts can be seen full to overflowing 
with laughing players. 


AUTHORITIES 

Piers Ploivman Social and Economic Histories, Book vi., Spalding. 
Women in Economic History, Teckner. 

The Town Labourer, Hammond. 

Leeds and its Neighbourhood, Price. 

The English History Source Books. 

The County of the White Rose, Price. 

The Making of Modern Yorkshire. 

Redgrave's Factory Acts. 

Encyclopcedia Britannica. 

Sybil, Disraeli. 

Mary Barton, Gaskell. 
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MEMORANDUM OF A CONFERENCE OF TEACHERS IN ELEMENT- 
ARY SCHOOLS HELD AT LEEDS UNIVERSITY ON JANUARY 
27, 19J0, TO DISCUSS THE RESULTS OF FILM EXPERIMENTS 
UNDERTAKEN IN THEIR SCHOOLS 

1. Professor Strong, Professor of Education, and Professor Hamilton- 
Thompson, Professor of History, in Leeds University, and members of the Film 
Enquiry Committee of the Historical Association convened the meeting. 
Forty -four teachers were present. Professor Strong opened the meeting by 
inviting the teachers to give their views on the value as educational aids of the 
films seen during the enquiry. 

2. A Headmistress of a Girls’ Senior School said that she had been into 
the classroom on various occasions while films were being shown and had 
always been struck by the absorption of the children in the film. She thought 
the question of the value of the film rested on how much of the film matter the 
child retained. Were the delayed tests proving that the children remembered 
a film better than an oral lesson ? It was replied that the results of the delayed 
tests were not yet tabulated in full, but that the children appeared to remember 
more than usual when the film was combined with a following discussion. 

3. A Headmaster developed this point. He was interested in the use of 
the film for history teaching, since he had successfully used the projector in 
Geography lessons. He had tested 443 children after they had seen history 
films in school. He had been frankly disappointed at the result of the first test. 
The children’s compositions as compositions were not nearly so good as he had 
anticipated. But on reflection he realised that though there was some lack of 
balance in the essays, all the children had seized on certain points and developed 
them. It was evident that their interest had been thoroughly aroused — and 
this was borne out by discussion with the children. There was only one girl 
who had not enjoyed seeing the film. She said she did not like films at all. 
This girl had some eye trouble ; obviously her dislike was due to this physical 
cause. The strain was too great for her. He disagreed with the view that 
children were mentally jpassive while watching the film. This was prevented 
by the anticipation in the children’s minds. They were always wondering 
what was coming next. The delayed tests given in January, seven months 
after the original showing, corroborated his earlier view that the children had 
gained something from the film that they would not otherwise have had. The 
children remembered the films vividly. He was deeply impressed with the 
value of the film, and considered it far better than the wireless as an educational 
aid. This final remark on the suiDeriority of the film over wireless talks called 
forth general approbation from the meeting. 

4. The next speaker, the Headmaster of a Mixed School, gave it as his 
opinion that although all children were interested in the film, the amount of 
value derived varied with the individual. This was true of all methods of 
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teaching. The visual child would benefit by the application of this method. 
And it seemed to him that the child of inferior capacity was held by the film 
rather than by oral methods. In any case, the film was another avenue to the 
child mind, and of a kind likely to stimulate imagination. It gave realism to 
history teaching by supplying details that only those with an exceptional 
imagination could supply for themselves. Many children would have a far 
clearer notion of scaling the Heights of Abraham if they were shown the Wolfe 
film than if they depended on reading. 

5. The Headmaster of a Rural School said that the installation of a projector 
would be of great value in his type of school where children had not so many 
advantages of libraries and so on as town children, nor the same opportunity 
of seeing films in the ordinary way. His children had shown tremendous 
interest in the film experiments. They had discussed the films with eagerness 
in class, and had reached a far higher standard than usual in their written work. 
At the beginning of the week he had wondered if the interest was due to the 
novelty of the whole proceedings, a darkened classroom, a visitor, but the 
interest had increased rather than abated as the week went on. Moreover, the 
pleasurable feature of novelty would be counter-balanced with country children 
by their shyness of a strange adult ; they were not used to many grown-up 
strangers. A new teacher in the ordinary way would check their responsive- 
ness. But the children had been anxious to take part in the lessons, even in 
the talk on the difficult film on the League at the end of the week. He was sure 
that films would be useful in the teaching of history. The facts had impressed 
themselves in the children’s memory. He kept hearing references in his lessons 
nowadays to what the children had seen on the film. The children often drew 
parallels between new facts and film material. The film was obviously useful 
as a link between one period and another. Further, the film had stimulated his 
scholars to seek information for themselves. They still frequently asked things 
about the films and were ready to read for further information on the film 
subjects. 

6. One Headmaster doubted whether pictures were ever such a stimulus to 
thought as reading. But it was very difficult to train children to read for 
themselves. It was possible that the film might lead children to read by arous- 
ing their interest in a subject. Moreover, throughout a school day we do not 
want the child always to be reasoning and thinking. In teaching history we 
sometimes are chiefly wanting children to absorb facts — perhaps as a basis for 
thought later. Here the film would be an asset. He would like, for instance, 
a film showing the life of an Abbey. 

7. The meeting was imaniraously of opinion that the film is a help in the 
teaching of history and that it stimulates the interest of the child, especially of 
the dull and backward child ; it was obvious from the tests that the film did 
not encourage a passive attitude on the part of the child, but the reverse. The 
question of the amount of self-activity induced by the film in comparison with 
the oral lesson was further discussed. 

8. A teacher argued that the film would only be used in conjunction with 
oral teaching. The film by itself would not go far, but used as an aid to oral 
teaching it led to good results. His boys had carried a good deal away from the 
films, and he had noticed boys making sketches of things they had seen on the 
films in school for a considerable time after the experiments. An instance was 
cited of a boy from another school who had read Beric the Briton with interest 
after seeing the Roman Britain film, and had told his teacher he wished he 
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could see a film on that. A little less activity in the classroom did not matter 
if the film led to outside reading. 

9. Another Headmaster said he thought the film led to greater self-activity 
than the oral lesson. Boys had brought him models made by themselves out 
of school of things seen on the film. In response to a query, the Investigator 
said that a child had brought her a piece of coiled pottery made as he had seen 
the Britons make their bowls in the first reel of the Roman Britain film. 

10. A teacher remarked that her experience of the use of films in school 
was too limited to admit of any generalisation on this point, but was it not 
possible to judge from the effect of the picture-house film ? In the playground 
her boys were continually enacting scenes, mostly of the Wild West, taken from 
the cinema. If we gave the child accurate and dramatic historical films, we 
might get something of the same result. A teacher wished to confirm the first 
part of the last speaker’s statement. Few people present had sufficient know- 
ledge of the use of the historical film in school to know clearly how its results 
compared with those of the oral lesson in the inducing of self-activity on the 
part of the child. 

11. It was given as the general opinion of the meeting that while the 
teaehers present would not care to say that the film stimulates more self- 
activity than the ordinary methods, yet it was their opinion that self-activity 
certainly was stimulated by the film. 

12. The question of the t 5 q)e of film most useful in elementary lessons was 
next discussed. The first speaker on this point stressed the need for considering 
the age of the child. Younger children needed something concrete, something 
they could appreciate. They liked action and excitement. He had just 
marked a delayed test on the Bronze Age film. His elass. Standard IV., had 
obviously enjoyed all the action scenes and remembered the film very vividly. 
They had much appreciated the point that the modern knife was sharper than 
the Bronze Age tool, since the Chief cut his finger in feeling the edge of the 
Boy Scout’s knife. He deprecated much talking while the film was in progress. 

13. A second teacher, who had seen most of the films used for the experi- 
ment, considered the Wolfe film to be the best for boys of 12 to 15, because the 
development of the action was purposive. The film proceeded from causes to 
effects. The type of film was connected with the question of the amount of 
mental effort induced. The amount of mental effort required in an oral lesson 
depended on the way in which a teacher presented his material. In the same 
way, the mental activity called forth by a film depended on the way the subject 
matter was treated. The Nelson film missed many opportunities by its chrono- 
logical treatment. The boys were confused by model ships being used four 
times over to illustrate tactics. In retrospect, they could not differentiate one 
engagement from the others. They were disappointed at the absence of 
Napoleon from the film. Could not the same material have been incorporated 
in a film with a very definite object, all the action linked together to show how 
Napoleon tried to conquer the world and failed ? His boys had been asked 
what films they would like to see. They wanted Napoleon, Cromwell, the 
French Revolution. The speaker suggested that a film on the growth of Leeds, 
showing its change from an agricultural to an industrial community, would 
well illustrate lessons on the Industrial Revolution. 

14. Another speaker stressed the need for historical accuracy. There 
must be no “ stageyncss ” in the film, as in the first part of the film on Roman 
Britain in the scenes where the Chief tainess appears. 
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15. One Headmaster suggested the value of scenes of social life, something 
on the lines of the Roman Britain film, and indicating the dress, dwellings, 
and occupations of different periods. Biographical films would be useful. 
Boys would like a film on Clive in India carried out on the lines of the Wolfe 
film. Much useful social background could be taught by the filming of his- 
torical novels whose dramatic stories would lend themselves well to the film. 
It was objected that the glaring, historical inaccuracies of many of the best of 
such novels constituted a difficulty. 

16. With regard to the length of the film, one speaker said that before 
making the films the aim must be determined. If the teachers wanted films 
to convey the atmosphere of past ages, the film should be relatively long, or 
the child would be whisked back to the present just as he had been led to 
imagine himself in the Stone Age. He considered that the film was more useful 
for this, for taking the child out of himself completely, so that he momentarily 
lived in a bygone age, than for the teaching of detail. 

17. The suggestion was also put forward that the length of the film de- 
pended on the age of the child and his consequent powers of concentration. 
Younger children needed very short films. Even then, they should know 
something of its subject matter, to know what to look for. This view received 
general support. The film should be preceded by lessons and followed by 
discussion to achieve its maximum value. The meeting suggested that in 
general it was useful to have short films of one reel (15 minutes), though two 
reels might be used when the object was primarily the creation of atmosphere, 
or where the subject was already known. 

18. The teachers considered that the projector used for the experiment 
had given a clear picture with no unreasonable amount of flicker. It was 
possible to show films in a classroom of average size without having the 
children too near the screen. 

19. I'hc difficulty lay in the provision of a free room that could be darkened 
without interfering with ventilation. The.se difficulties were not insuperable. 
A more serious question was that of cost of equipment. This was not dis- 
proportionate to the benefit.s likely to be gained. 
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MEMORANDUM OF A CONFERENCE OF TEACHERS IN SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS, HELD AT LEEDS UNIVERSITY ON FEBRUARY 3, 1930, 
TO DISCUSS THE RESULTS OF FILM EXPERIMENTS IN THEIR 
SCHOOLS 

1. Professor Strong and Mr. Dawes, Headmaster of the Castlcford Second- 
ary School, represented the Film Enquiry Committee of the Historical Associa- 
tion. Thirty-six teachers were present. Professor Strong explained the 
object of the meeting, the free ventilation of the teachers’ real opinion on the 
film method, and asked if the film could be considered to obtain results not 
otherwise gained. 

2. The first speaker described the results of showing the Wolfe film to 
three forms, a Fifth and two Fourth Forms. Most of the boys knew a good 
deal about the campaign beforehand. The film had very different effects on the 
classes. The older boys were rather blase. The younger boys enjoyed the 
film very much ; he had later become tired of hearing them talk about it. The 
written results were not what he had expected. A boys dropped to D, D boys 
rose to A. The film had a better effect on the worse than on the better pupils. 
In the delayed test, taken six weeks later, the boys as a whole did remarkably 
well. This seemed another example of the value of the use of illustrations in 
history teaching. But boys seldom looked at pictures hung on the wall, while 
the movement in the film held their attention. The question arose as to who 
would prepare school films, for the question of accuracy was vital. W(? did 
not want films of the “ Robin Hood ” type, containing absurd mistakes. The 
Chairman asked the speaker if he was on the whole in favour of the use of films 
in history teaching. The reply was given that tiny were very useful as an 
addition to existing methods. It was another method of approach for younger 
scholars. But films were ancillary to oral teaching. The query was put : “ Do 
you consider that films give anything to the scholar not derivable from read- 
ing ? ” The teacher replied that many boys did not read history apart from 
the text-book. The film gave a more vivid picture than could be gained from 
reading all but very detailed accounts. It was a help to the duller and un- 
imaginative boys. The older and better boys said of the film, “ This is not 
history. You cannot learn about the Conquest of Canada from a film.” 

3. A second teacher said that she felt that the film was useful as an addition 
to teaching ; it seemed to help the average child, but it should be used only 
occasionally. The Wolfe film devoted a disproportionate amount of time to one 
incident. Her older girls had obtained something from the League film which 
they had not acquired from earlier discussions, a sense of the interdependence 
of nations. 

4. A history master said the film certainly brought a special contribution. 
It had provoked extraordinary activity among his boys, though he had tried to 
avoid the film seeming anything in the nature of a stunt by not letting the 
classes know beforehand of the experiments. The written work was not so 
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good as he had expected, but the debates in school were keen. Most of the 
points in the film were taken up ; the boys were very interested. Undoubtedly 
they had been stimulated. After a film of the type of Roman Britain, pupils 
would have a better idea of the period than before. He preferred such a film, 
that could serve to illustrate a series of lessons, to a film showing merely one 
incident. 

5. A Classics mistress said that the film on Roman Britain had made her girls 
more ready to discuss and argue. They seemed to wish to discuss things seen 
on the film, to know about the ordinary life of the people. She found that it 
had a better effect with the older ones, School Certificate girls, than the younger. 
The older ones were rather blasiS but had found the film stimulating. The 
history mistress from the same school said that the films had benefited the 
bright and dull children rather than the average child. The stupid ones had 
been stimulated, and the film roused the brighter girls to a critical attitude. 
Films might be very useful, though we could scarcely hope for exact accuracy. 
All films contained a good deal that would be helpful from the point of view of 
illustration. The Headmistress felt that showing events in their geographical 
setting was helpful. A child was trained to visualise by what she heard and 
read. She would bo extremely sorry to see films taking the place of the 
spoken word, but she thought they might be a tremendous aid. 

6. A history mistress mentioned a debate some of her pupils in the middle 
school had held on the value of films. They were very critical. Some thought 
the film was too quick to give an adequate impression. Others preferred their 
own conception ; they thought that if they had seen a film on the Armada they 
wo\ild have been discouraged from giving their own play- version of Philip 
of Spain. 

7. Another teacher replied that she had not found the film to prevent her 
girls from using their imagination. The film, on the contrary, provided starting- 
points from which they could build up their own imaginative pictures. 

8. Two teachers said the Nelson film had destroyed interest in the Nelson 
period rather than the reverse. 

9. A history master said that the Wolfe film shown without any follow-up 
lesson appeared to have given his boys such a view of the Conquest of Canada 
as they acquired from a bad text-book. The details were stressed, the move- 
ment not appreciated as a whole. The boys wlio had not seen the film had a 
better sense of balance than those who had. The film could give the setting of 
events admirably, but would it aid in the creation of what we hoped to see in 
the Fifth Form — a sense of historical perspective. He was asked if he did not 
think that carefully made educational films would avoid the pitfall of exaggera- 
tion of the immaterial. He replied : “ I do not know. A film cannot give an 
outline account. If it does not give details it is uninteresting.” 

10. The question was discussed as to whether a film was more useful as a 
starting-point or came better as a summary at the close of a series of lessons. 
The teachers instanced examples of the successful use of both methods. One 
teacher said that in reference to the Wolfe film, which had just been under dis- 
cussion, she had found it valuable as a starting-off point for the study of the 
Conquest of Canada. She had taken lessons with several classes after use of the 
Wolfe, Nelson, and League films, and considered that really good films would be 
a valuable teaching aid. 

11. A teacher rose to make the point that it had long been accepted as part 
of the province of the history master to train pupils in the use of books. Films 
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were now part of everyday life, and if we did not train children in school to 
take a proper interest in and to criticise films, they would not criticise the 
ordinary cinema film. 

12. The question was then put to the meeting from the Chair. “ Might I 
say, then, that the meeting is in favour of the use of the film as an occasional 
aid in the teaching of history ? ” All agreed. 

13. The type of film desirable was then discussed. One Headmaster said 
that he was surprised to hear criticism of the length of the Wolfe film. Forty 
minutes did not seem over long to give to the taking of Quebec. It was well 
worth it. In reply, the critic of the length of the film said that she thought 
that the film placed a good deal of emphasis on one incident. It was pointed 
out that the children learned from the film far more than the mere story of the 
action ; they learned “ background ” for a whole period of warfare. The first 
teacher said that the film period had seemed to her “ breathless.” The film 
was too fast ; more breaks and stops were needed. Every one agreed on this. 
The film was too long to be taken in a 45 minutes’ lesson with ease. 

14. One teacher suggested that the school film should not be longer than 
20 minutes. It was too much strain, both on the mind and the eyes, for 
children to concentrate on a film for 45 minutes. The short film would allow 
for any pauses desired, and for discussion after the film. The general feeling 
of the meeting was that films of 20 or 15 minutes were sufficiently long ; no 
school, classroom film should take longer than 30 minutes. 

15. Regarding the construction of the film, one teacher said that greater 
compactness was needed ; in the Wolfe film there was too much preliminary 
matter ; one wondered when the Heights of Abraham were to appear. Another 
teacher said that this was one of the most irritating features of picture -house 
films, and should not disfigure the school film. Discussion was raised on the 
topographical film. Co\ild existing remains be used as background ? It was 
pointed out that such survivals were generally in the midst of modern streets ; 
it was almost impossible to blot out the .surroundings. One Headmistress 
suggested that in a place such as Provence a series of episodes of different 
periods might bo staged ; there was sufficient material. This raised the point 
as to whether such a series of episodes was of value. Should the film consist of 
isolated episodes or have a connected narrative ? A mistress thought isolated 
episodes, the bird’s-eye view of the history of a place that had been suggested, 
would prove very confusing to children ; some link was necessary. A master 
said that in his opinion a narrative form was preferable ; the sequence helped 
children to remember, and they liked a story form. Another mistress said there 
should be some definite sequence. Her Fifth Form had found the Naval film 
very disconnected. How unity should be reached depended on the age of the 
class. A narrative form appealed to all scholars. For younger forms the story 
could be of a more dramatic type. One teacher suggested that for senior forms 
the film would be useful for showing diagrams, growing maps or the type of 
illustration used by Mr. Wells in his Outline of History — lines leading up to 
an event. These could be shown in 5 or 10 minutes at the end of a lesson. 

16. Practical matters were discussed. The meeting felt that in view of the 
time taken to fix the apparatus, and the weight of the machine used, it must be 
fixed in one room. In a large school, a film-lesson time-table might need to bo 
made. It was pointed out that in the new schools provision could be made for 
housing the projector ; the time might come when every classroom had its 
projector just as to-day every classroom has its blackboard. The type of 
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apparatus would be modified. On the whole, the teachers felt that the prac- 
tical difficulties might be overcome. 

17. One Headmaster said the greatest difficulty seemed to be in obtaining 
the films. The greatest accuracy was needed. If projectors began to be used to 
any great extent in schools, there would be a rush to provide films. Who was 
going to do this ? A teacher optimistically replied that the Educational Film 
Companies were merely waiting for the demand. 
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A NOTE ON THE NUMBER OF CHILDREN, ETC., TAKING 
PART IN THE EXPERIMENTS 

Children Concerned in the Informal Tests 


Typo of School. 

Numbor 
of Experi- 
ments. 

Number of 
Children taking 
part in each 
Experiment. 

Average Elementary School (Town) 

18 

741 

Elementary Schools in Poor Districts (Town) . 

Rural Schools, Elementary — 

24 

1067 

Seniors — 6 tests ) 

o 

183 

Juniors — 2 tests / ’ 

o 

Experiments with children under 10 — 



(a) Elementary, 6 . 

1 7 

f 277 

(6) Secondary, 1 . 

J ^ 

1 21 

Secondary Schools — 



(a) History Tests . . . . . 

4P) 

1504 

(6) Latin Tests . . . . . 

5 

150 

Total . 

108 

3943 

Children Concerned in the Formal Tests 



504 children took part in the Formal Tests ; each of 



these was concerned in many experiments, most 
of them in 5. Counting each child once for 
each test written, the number obtained is 1800. 



Hence, the figures for the number of experi- 
ments and of children taking part in each 
experiment throughout the Enquiry are . 

38 

1800 

Children Concerned in Experiments ; 

Total . 

. 5743 


Adult Students 

Number Number taking 


of Experi- part in each 
monts. Experiment. 

Training College ...... 1 198 

University ....... 1 70 

Workers’ Educational Association ... 2 120 
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